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The Key to increased export sales often lies ~ 
in advertising . . . and in advertising three words are 
of great significance—who ... where... how. 


Consider first the word—whe. As a business man, 

you know how much depends on who reads your selling 
message. When you advertise in LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL, you can be certain your 
advertisement is being read by people who can 

do something about it. The readers of these 
international editions of LIFE are men of influence— 
leaders in business, government and the professions. 


Now consider the second word—where. Where do you 
want your advertising message to go? Wherever there 
is an export opportunity, LIFE INTERNATIONAL 

and LIFE EN ESPANOL will be found to circulate. 
The former reaches the top of the market around the 
world and the latter concentrates its coverage 

in Latin America. 


How is your product presented? This is the third 

important point. And the /ow, of course, partly depends on 
you. But, the beautifully printed, large-size pages of 

LIFE’s International Editions can certainly help you in this 
regard ... giving you the opportunity to control your own 
advertising . . . to see that all the important selling points are 
properly made. . . and that your product or service is 
presented in a manner that does it full justice. 


It is for these reasons that leading companies in Britain 
and on the Continent have more than doubled their investment 
in LIFE’s International Editions in the last four years. = 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL—advertising rates based on average 
net paid circulation of 260,000 copies printed in English 
and distributed in 120 countries outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL—advertising rates based on average 
net paid circulation of 300,000 copies printed in 
Spanish covering all of Latin America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE 


magazine, with a combined current circulation of over 600,000 
copies every fortnight. 


Fer further information, write or telephone The Advertisement 
Director, Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1!. Grosvenor 4080, 
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These British Companies 
advertised in Life International 
Editions during 1955:— 


Austin Motor Export Corporation Limited 
George Ballantine & Son Ltd. 

Beecham Group (Brylcreem) 

Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd. 

Booth’s Distilleries Limited 

The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
The British Travel Association 

The Brush Group Limited 

James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 

Bush Radio Limited 

Champion Sparking Plug Co. Ltd. 
Crompton Parkinson Limited 

Godfrey Davis Limited 

Thomas de la Rue & Co. Ltd. (Formica) 
The Distillers Agency Ltd. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

The English Electric Company Limited 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. of Englam! 
W. & A. Gilbey Ltd. 

Gillette Industries Limited 

The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
Hawker Aircraft Limited 

Hawker Siddeley Group 

Hepburn & Ross Ltd. 

Hill Thomson & Co, Ltd. 

Macdonald Greenlees Ltd. 

Macdonald & Muir Limited 

Chas. Mackinlay & Sons Ltd. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Export) Ltd. 
Nuffield Exports Ltd. 

Pye Limited 

J. Arthur Rank Organisation Limited 
Rootes Motors Limited 

Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 

The Shell Petroleum Company Limited 
The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. 





White Horse Distillers Ltd. 
Yardley 
L | . . ages S| 
TERNATIONAL EDITIONS Fam * 
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damp 


is at best a 
nuisance 
and is always 
far more 
costly than specifying 


LEAD for all flashings 


and weatherings 


Flashings are strips of Lead Sheet used to exclude 
rain from the junction between a roof and another 
part of the structure—for example, where a roof is 
penetrated by a chimney stack or pipe or where 
it abuts a wall, and around roof lights and similar 
projections. 
Weatherings are coverings of Lead Sheet to parts 
EAD LASTS of a structure that need protection to prevent the 
penetration of rain—for example, coverings to 





cornices, door heads, canopies and similar surfaces. 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPE COUNCIL, LONDON, S.W.1 





..nevera cold corner anywhere 


sts OIL-FIRED 
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With Nu-way oil-firing there is no dirt, 
no work and no waste. Plentiful fuel 
supply. The drudgery of clearing boiler 
ashes and carrying heavy fuel buckets is 


a thing of the past. 


“Littlewood”, 


Dunchurch Road, 


“Uy Rugby where Nu-way 


ended all stoking 
problems 


THE LEADING NAME IN O1L-FIRING 
NUWAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (BOX 558) DROITWICH 
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The Frozen Wastes of England 


ET’S look into the problem of large cold 
L storage buildings and freezing rooms. 
There are a variety of reasons why 
these are wanted—storage of foodstuffs, 
chemicals, industrial process preparations, 
and for general ‘conditioned’ storage of many 
perishable goods. The success of companies 
undertaking the storage of such goods depends 
upon the efficiency of their cold stores, which 
in turn depends upon the effectiveness of the 
low temperature insulation. Rising tempera- 


tures waste money and this could be avoided 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 
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NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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by economic application of suitable thermal 
insulation materials- 

Newalls have for nearly six decades 
manufactured and applied insulation materials 
in a temperature range of minus 300°F 
upwards—and the wealth of experience 





accumulated over the years has enabled 
Newalls to create a service second to none. 

From start to finish, Newalls are equipped 
to tackle any thermal insulation job; in fact 
they are skilled in the art of eliminating the 


frozen wastes of England—and those abroad. 


- Washington + Co. Durham 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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FROM SEPTEMBER 20th to OCTOBER ist, 1956 


MAKE A DATE WITH 
PROGRESS! 


HARLERA || 


The entire Belgian industrial word 

along with about 20 other countries 
will be united. at the Charleroi Exhibi- 
tion to present their latest technical 
accomplishments. 

You should not miss visiting the 
“ELTA, the PRIMARY industrial 
Boe exhibition in Belgium. This year you 
will have an opportunity of seeing the 
largest exhibition of mining equipment 
in Europe. 


3rd INTERNATIONAL 
TECHNICAL and INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


information and legitimation cards : 
WEIGEL, LEYGONIE &Co.Ltd., 31-32, KingSt., LONDON 
M. V. MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, Milltown, Dublin. 







oets Publicité—Bruxelies 
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Not the least important items of ship equip- 
ment are the valves for controlling the tiow 
of fresh and sea water, and oil. 


Glenfield Valves have for long been sup- 
plied for circulating water systems; »i!z¢ 
ballast and domestic services; and 2s" 
deck, oil fuel and tanker cargo line 





Head Office and Works : KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
———i‘(s er 
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| Tis fine Perique 


A 


Pees 3s Creat makes Three Nuns 
so different 


KN When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped in lazy *,:" 
— .% 
Ns dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns 






Tobacco, he may not know the inner secret 
of his bliss.’Tis the black heart of fine Perique 
in the small significant dark centres of those 
famous Three Nuns curly discs. 
Centuries ago, Perique (itself a rich and rare 
tobacco) was being grown by the Indians in 
\. 2 tiny, tenvmile plot of land in the Mississippi area. 


And only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. 





And so the pipe of peace, smoked by the 
Indian braves, is translated today to the peaceful 


pipe of the Three Nuns smoker. 


Three Nuns | = 


Ay = mu with the black heart of Perique 
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How to enter one human head_-or 5,000,000 


If your advertising aim is to get into the minds of about 
5,000,000 people intelligent enough to like reading, the 
key is in your hands: The Reader’s Digest opens the 
door at a touch—indeed, holds it open for you. 

Why do the men and women who enjoy this magazine 
each month provide such a productive market? One 
reason is that they are comfortably above the average 
in income—over a million of our readers own their own 
houses, and nearly a million have motor-cars. Well over 
two million of them are women, with the household 
spending responsibilities that this implies. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. The 
Reader’s Digest deliberately sets out to please people 
with inquiring minds, receptive to new ideas. Its pheno- 
menal success—over a million sale in Britain, a world 


NO WONDER IT’S OALLED 


sale of over eighteen million—is the measure of the op- 
portunity it offers to the advertiser. Its readers really 
read it—pick up each issue many times as they browse 
through its articles. There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are exactly the 
kind of people, better informed than most, whose ex- 
ample is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and their 
pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of Britain. 





OVERSEAS [International editions, 27 of them, cover 
key export markets. The British exporter can book space in 
London and, usually, pay in sterling. 











The Reader’s Digest 


A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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(1) Nails hammered 
into tyres before 

1 ,230-mile trip from 
London to Fort William 
and back (RAC 
observed). Completed 


_ head > 


$43 without air loss! 


no bed of roses... 


No puaches were pulled in 
the testing and proving of 
Dunlop Tubeless tyres. 
[hese pictures show some 
of the exacting tests and 











(2) Driven repeatedly over kerb 
with deliberate violence. No loss of 
air despite three 3” nails in the tyre. 


provide convincing proof 
that Dunlop Tubeless not 
only lessen the risk of 





puncture delays, but will 
stand up to the most 
arduous conditions. 








(3) Driving in tight circles until 
the tyres smoked with the heat, did 
not break the rim-to-tyre airseal. 


* ALREADY FITTED AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
ON MOST NEW BRITISH CARS 


COSTS NO MORE THAN A COVER WITH TUBE 


*& REDUCES POSSIBILITY OF PUNCTURE 
DELAYS, BURSTS, IMPACT DAMAGE 


*& NEEDS FAR LESS “TOPPING-UP” 


DUNLOP 
TUBELESS 


ow 126 


* 
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For long life and comfort 
there’s nothing like leather | 


tseued by The Leather Institute, Leather Trade House, Barter 3t., W.0.1 








GODFREY J)avis 


EUROPE’S FIRST NAME 
IN CAR RENTAL 
















SELF-DRIVE 
TARIFF |—TIME AND MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2—NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
Whichever is cheaper 


ANNUAL AND SHORT-TERM 
CONTRACT RENTAL 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN — A 
Cars for All Occasions = 
Day and Night Service 

Continental Tours arranged 


" 
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7 Eccleston St., London, $.W.1 
oie Telephone: SLOane 0022 
Also at NEASDEN LANE, N.W.10 
(Telephone: GLAdstone 6474) 


PARIS : S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS, 


99 Ave De Neuilly Neuilly-Sur-Seime (Tel : SABlens 98-/ 3) 


r 
| | 
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WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL p 11004 MOTOR OF = 3S 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton 





.»,you’re in America 


the moment you step on board 
IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 


LL THE THINGS that say ““America”—the easy courtesy of 

the Deep South, the streamlined efficiency, the glamour, 
the glitter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these are yours 
only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank onto the famed “ United 
States” or her running-mate the “America” and you're in 
America; the luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember that here is the per- 
fect atmosphere to lay the foundations of a really successful 
business trip. In informal, friendly surroundings you meet the 
men who might make all the difference. But there’s fun 
aboard, too, lots of it. You'll find the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. You travel fast in 
the utmost comfort when you travel by United States Lines. 


* IMPORTANT! MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 


As a British businessman, you have great advantages to reap if you 
travel by United States Lines. You have time, first of all, to adjust 
yourself to the American atmosphere and the American tempo 
before you arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh contact is more easily made under 
the sociable conditions aboard ship than over an office desk; the 
people you meet may turn out to be more than just good friends— 
they may be useful friends. 





SUMMER SEASON FARES 
Fares from 
s.s. UNITED STATES s.s. AMERICA 
Ist Class £130.10.0. Ist Class £116. 0.0. 
Cabin Class £82. 0.0. Cabin Class £78.10.0. 
Tourist Class £67. 0.0. Tourist Class £64.10.0. 








Fares and dollar credits for onboard expenses payable in sterling 


wile Soles Lines 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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In the years goné by Beavers were the world’s best dam builders. 
Latterly, however, modern engineers have been 
showing even the Beaver a thing or two in that particular field. 
In the construction of vast dams for many of the world’s 
greatest hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, 
“ BROOMWADE ” Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools 
have played, are playing and will continue to play 
a vitally important part. 
“BROOMWADE” serves the world in civil 


engineering and in most other 





fields of industry. Tas 


““BROOMWADE’’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 





BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
Telephone : High Wycombe 1630 (10° lines) Telegrams : “ Broom” High Wycombe Telex 
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Through the RADIO TIMES you reach mothers, daughters, fathers, 
sons—everyone in every kind of family. Nearly 9 million* house- 
holds take it every week. And the number of readers? Well, it’s at 
least 19 million**. They’d read your advertisement, if you had one in. 
Would they do anything about it? Yes! All kind of organisations 
have found that every £ worth of advertising in the RADIO TIMES 
brings in more replies and more orders than a £ worth in any other 
advertising medium. That’s pulling power, that is! Do you want it 
to pull for you? Then get your advertising agent to put the RADIO 
TIMES on the schedule. 





Sell THROUGH the RADIO TIMES 


* CERTIFIED BY THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS: WEEKLY 
NET SALES JAN.—DEC. 1955— 


8,800,715 


* *& NATIONAL READERSHIP SURVEY 1954—19,062,000 : 
All enquiries to: TOM BENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, BBC PUBLICATIONS, 96, MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON. ¥ |. 
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Sa on 





the suprease 


hiss besmesrcate se sun beam 


MET SHORES: 24L00N 








gaooeres PaevestT 


GEER CAC BOT LA DOV ENTER - CONDOS CHOW NOONE AD SAPUHE UEPUIO ROU TRE (ER. OE,UNMUNR HOUR, PPIOMMELAS, LaRDOM, 6 4 








For all 
purposes 


IN HEIGHTS 
FROM 
7 ft. TO 23 ft. 


* ~=©They can be 
dismantled and 
re-erected 

to suit any 
change of plan 


Send for full 
details NOW to:— 








ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 
Telephone : AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 
Branches at : Birmingham - Liverpool - Manchester Leeds 
Bristol + Newcastle - Southampton - Swansea - Glasgow 
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DON’T BUY a 
Dictating Machine 
until you’ve read... 


“Biggest Business Asset 
since Shorthand” 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all you 
need to know about the most versatile electronic office aid 
that has ever been invented. 






FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, 
streamlined miracle of effici- 
ency that weighs under 12 Ibs., 
costs very little to buy and almost 
nothing to run, can save you 
time and overheads and release 
you from routine trivialities. 

Increase your secretary’s output 
by 25% for just 50 Guineas complete. 


—POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW-— 


To:— GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 


utlicity & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, 5S.E.3 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your FREE BOOK entitled 
“BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET SINCE SHORTHAND” 


Name cli eciatities sbeigs 





Address 








(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Lid.) GD262/ 24 
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Wielding the Users’ Club 


N the days that preceded the reassembly of Parliament on 
] Wednesday, authoritative hints had multiplied that the Govern- 
ment was, after all, inclined to take the Suez Canal dispute to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. By the time it met this 
intention (for it must be presumed to have been an intention, if only 
three-quarters formed) had been changed. The United Nations is for 
the present left out of it, except in the theoretical sense that the three 
powers, when they seek a solution by “ peaceful means of their own 
choice,” can claim to be acting under Article 33 of the Charter. This 
claim, which Mr Selwyn Lloyd made on Thursday afternoon, can be 
made legitimately so long as the means chosen are peaceful ; Article 33 
does not permit violent action. Instead, Sir Anthony Eden announced 
a new and startling scheme, which, as he stated it, left many things 
obscure, but at least made it clear that, while recourse to the United 
Nations had been shelved, it had not been shelved in favour of 
negotiation with Colonel Nasser. 

Britain, France, and the United States had decided, he said, to form 
a provisional organisation “ to enable the users of the canal to exercise 
their rights.” In the context it is the American participation which 
is remarkable. The passages which followed leave little doubt that 
these rights are to be assumed, not negotiated: the users’ association 
“ will employ pilots, will undertake the responsibility for co-ordination 
of traffic through the canal, and, in general, will act as a voluntary 
association for the exercise of the rights of the Suez Canal users.” 
Egypt will “ be requested to co-operate ” and “ would receive appro- 
priate remuneration”; but the users’ association will collect the 
dues. Discussions were still going on between the three powers about 
the details. Most fascinating of these as yet undisclosed details of the 
scheme is the manner in which President Nasser is to be got to agree 
to it. Obviously, since President Nasser claims to have nationalised 
the canal, he holds that the right to employ the pilots and marshal the 
ships belongs to him. There can hardly be two organisations 
marshalling and piloting ships through one waterway in competition ; 
therefore, when the three powers communicate to him (as presumably 
they will) their intention of assuming these duties, they are in effect 
inviting him to relinquish them for himself, which, as he had already 
made clear enough, he is not prepared to do. 

On the face of it, therefore, the new three-power plan is not a plan 
at all but a device for bringing matters to a head, producing the “ clear- 
cut situation” after which there has been so much hankering. M. 
Mollet, speaking in Paris at about the same time as Sir Anthony Eden 
spoke in London, contributed to this impression by his statement that 
the users’ association “ will begin to function and to exercise its powers 
immediately.” What is meant by this phrase, “ exercise its powers ”? 
Many of the pilots are believed to be about to leave their posts, not 
because of any conspiracy by the governments of the countries from 
which they come, but because they personally see no future in the 
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position in which Colonel Nasser has landed them. As 
it appears, the users’ association intends to be their new 
employer ; but in the eyes of the Egyptian government, 
once the pilots have left the Egyptian canal administra- 
tion they will have no standing, no right to work, and 
presumably no right to be on Egyptian soil at all. 

How do the three powers propose to employ them, in 
the absence of Egyptian assent ? Unlike most canals, 
the Suez Canal runs from sea to sea at one level, with 
no locks ; ships go through under their own power ; at 
a pinch, they could go through without services from the 
shore, provided that someone obligingly left the swing- 
bridge at El Ferdan open, and provided that no other 
ship was coming through the other way. But in practice, 
and in spite of the baffling language of the Prime 
Minister’s statement, it has to be assumed that “ users’ ” 
convoys are not going to set off through the canal with- 
out Egyptian permission and face the awkward situation 
that would arise if they met an “ Egyptian” convoy 
head-on. The three western powers must have some- 
thing else in mind. 

The key to what they have in mind must probably 
be sought in the sentence: “ Transit dues will be paid 
to the users’ association, not to the Egyptian authori- 
ties.” From the start of the dispute Britain and France 
have been withholding the transit dues in respect of 
their ships. The United States, which has not, now 
agrees to join their club. No doubt a time would in any 
event have come* when the Egyptians would have 
stopped ships which refused to pay dues to them. But 
the three powers may have calculated that, before that 
happened, the traffic would in any case be greatly cut 
down by the defection of the pilots ; this seems to be 
the expectation in Egypt, as our Cairo correspondent 
indicates in a message on page 890. Anticipating both 
these hindrances, the three powers have in effect 
adopted a scheme which, if it does not work—and 
plainly it is unlikely to work—must entail sending 
their ships. by other routes, rather than send a 
diminished volume through the canal on Colonel 
Nasser’s terms. This was made plain by M. Mollet ; 
it has been confirmed by Mr Dulles. 


* 


Thus the new plan is, in effect, a decision to boycott 
the canal ; such a boycott, with the United States in, 
promises to be many times more effective than if Britain 
and France had embarked on it alone. The most 
surprising feature of the scheme is that it is an American 
scheme, originating with the American government, 
which so far (after administering its initial rebuff .to 
Colonel Nasser by withdrawing the offer of aid for the 
High Dam) had been much milder than Britain or 
France in its treatment of the Egyptians. So far as can be 
learned—and the exchanges between Washington and 
London in the days between the failure of the Menzies 
mission and the reassembly of Parliament will one day 
make a fascinating chapter in diplomatic history—it is 
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the American preference for the way of economic pres- 
sure on Egypt which caused the recourse to the Security 
Council to be put on the shelf. But almost certainly ihe 
overriding motive in American minds has been the need 
to avoid war. 

The way they have chosen does not, on the face of it. 
strengthen the western legal position in the dispute: 
how many governments, and what court, would accept 
the powers which they have assumed as flowing indubit- 
ably—as the Prime Minister implied—from the Con- 
vention of 1888 ? But it confronts President Nasser 
with a heavy economic penalty for his folly. A nation 
if it is united can bear such a penalty for a long time ; 
nobody can say for how long the Egyptians will chovse 
to bear it, with the rash young dictator who has brought 
it upon them. The course of action which the three 
western powers have adopted is not only an alternative 
to negotiation ; it is also an alternative to war. Sir 
Anthony Eden took care when he spoke in the Commons 
to keep the possibility of military action open for the 
future and, admittedly, the plan would be perfecily 
consistent with an intention to use force against Colone! 
Nasser if he were to obstruct the users’ association or 
deny passage to its pilots. But if that were the intention. 
the United States government would not have joined 
in this scheme, much less suggested it. 


* 


Mr Dulles said explicitly on Thursday that, if Egyp! 
blocked the passage of ships travelling under the associa- 
tion’s auspices, “ the United States does not intend to 
shoot its way through the Suez Canal.” Instead, oi! 
and other traffic would be diverted round the Cape : 
and Mr Dulles revealed that the decision had already 
been made to take the American reserve fleet of tanker: 
“out of mothballs ” for the purpose. Mr Dulles’s state- 
ment made the Commons debate on the use of force, 
which was reaching its climax as he spoke, irrelevant. 
The three-power course of action has been charted : it 
is a pity that the Government did not see fit to disarm 
Labour reproaches by telling the House this at the start. 

So, as it seems, there is to be a period—perhaps pro- 
longed—in which the users’ club will keep its merchant 
ships away from Suez. The canal traffic is too vital to 
Britain and France to have permitted them to apply this 
sanction alone ; for they could neither have found the 
ships to carry a huge volume of oil round the Cape nor 
have kept their economies running unimpaired on much 
diminished oil supplies. Such vulnerability makes |! 
difficult and hazardous to act in the manner tradition@! 
to great powers. The United States can supply th: 
deficiencies of oil and ships, or most of them ; evident); 
it is contemplating steps to supply, too, the deficienci:: 
in dollars that will result. It is a heavy price for . 
nation to pay to keep its allies at peace. Too many me 
in this country afd in France have sneered at | 
American determination to prevent war in the Mid: 
East ; they should, rather, respect it. 
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: Dialogue 
HE Menzies mission did its job in Cairo and failed. 
Its work is summarised in a long exchange of letters 
between Mr Menzies and President Nasser, displaying 
unbridgeable differences on two matters—sovereignty 
and freedom of passage. 

On a third important subject—the efficient working 
of the canal—the Nasser letter does not dwell for long 
enough to reveal a third difference, certainly no less 
important. In the heat generated by the first two 
topics, Mr Dulles’s original wish to concentrate on 
the “actual practical conditions” of “reliability of 
passage ” seems to have got pushed to one side ; this 
fact is worth recording because it is the problem of 
practical working, and of keeping traffic at the volume 
needed to finance improvements, that may turn out to 
be in the end the starting point towards a settlement. 

On the first two issues—sovereignty and freedom of 
passage—the interchange as revealed in the letters 
seems to have run as follows. On sovereignty :— 
Menzies : We must “ both in law and in fact ensure that 

the Suez Canal . . . be operated free of politics 
Or national discrimination”; there should 
therefore “be a body charged with operation, 
maintenance and development . . . to be con- 
stituted of people from various countries, 
including Egypt. ... Nowhere in our proposals 
is there a denial of Egypt’s territorial 
sovereignty.” 

Nasser: We keep constantly in mind the vital importance 
of genuine international co-operation, as distinct 
from the domination of any country, be it single 
domination, as the one Egypt has just got rid 
of, or collective domination, as would inevitably 
be considered the system proposed by the com- 
mittee. . . . It is obvious that (Egypt’s) 
indispensable co-operation cannot be had if the 
people will consider the operating body as 
hostile and as against their sovereignty, their 
rights and their dignity. 

And, on freedom of passage : — 

Menzies : Your Excellency has told us with clarity and 
frankness that you do not believe the canal could 
be excluded from the politics of Egypt since it 
is part of Egyptian territory and assets. To this 
we have pointed out that .. . then the many 
nations using the canal will have to realise that 
their pattern of overseas trade will be at any 
time subject to the decision of Egypt alone. 

Nasser: It can be asked whether it was the Suez Canal 
Company which guaranteed freedom of passage. 
Was it not indeed the government of Egypt who 
safeguarded and still safeguards it? ... We 
believe that the real insulation of the canal 
from politics would best be guaranteed by a 
reaffirmation or renewal of the 1888 Convention. 
... If the real objective is to secure freedom of 
passage, the answer is there, namely that passage 
through the canal has always been and continues 
to be free. 


859 
in Cairo 


These exchanges are worth quotation because they 
display that the real issue is one of confidence on both 
sides. President Nasser has no confidence in a multi- 
national board because he will not—he says he could 
not—sell his public a project that looks like occupation 
all over again. He cites, as justification for his fears, 
the fact that Egypt is currently subject to “ threats, the 
deployment of armed forces and . . . economic 
pressure” ; further, the Big Three stacked the pack 
when they picked the nations invited to London. 

Simultaneously, the eighteen nations have no con- 
fidence in Egypt’s word that it will keep, and is keeping, 
the canal open in the spirit of the 1888 Convention. 
What trust can they put in the word of a man who, for 
demagogic purposes, on July 26th snaps short a con- 
cession on grounds that “the Suez Canal Company 
annually takes £35 million ; why shouldn’t we take it 
ourselves ?” and on September oth affirms that “ we 
have announced our intention . . . to divert none of the 
revenues needed for (Canal) development to other 
channels ” ? 

When a ruler needs money and has destroyed the 
confidence of foreign lenders, are not his home 
budgetary considerations bound to come first ? Are not 
foreign misgivings justified when Egyptian servants on 
the Canal bank remind passers-by that it is in their 
power to send disfavoured nations to the back of the 
shipping queue ? Lastly, are they not justified in 
querying Egyptian assurances when they reflect on the 
case of Israel ? Only this week a small Greek vessel 
limped back to Haifa after detention at Port Said since 
May in concentration camp conditions, because it was 
carrying cement bound for Elath—Israel’s port on the 
Red Sea. Admittedly, Egypt’s critics are on weak 
ground when they cite Israel’s case, because they are 
themselves at fault through having condoned since 1951 
Egypt’s flouting of the Security Council resolution of 
that year. Nevertheless, the treatment Israel has had 
is relevant to current assurances, for what is happening 
to its goods today could happen to someone else’s 
tomorrow. 





Other comment on the repercussions of the 
Suez crisis will be found in Notes of. the Week: 
“ How They Split” (page 864), “ Boomerang 
from Canberra” (page 865), “Bypass by 
Pipeline” (page 865), “Do our Rulers Read 
History?” (page 873); in a despatch from 
our Cairo correspondent on page 890 ; and ina 
Business Note on page 903. 
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This atmosphere of no confidence intensifies when 
attention turns to the question of operation and the 
possibilities of creeping closure caused by inefficiency 
and other involuntary lapses. The Menzies team put 
the danger to President Nasser but its thrusts were 
parried with generalities. Mr Menzies therefore 
returned to London convinced that Egypt was under- 
estimating the problems involved, particularly the 
financial ones. He pointed out that if the canal was to 
be improved in the way which the company had 
planned and which Egypt still envisaged, continuous 
assurance of custom from the larger ships that are big 
payers was imperative. Nothing short of complete con- 
fidence between users and management would establish 
this, and he and his colleagues seem to have agreed that 
it was doubtful whether the Egyptians could induce 
‘such confidence : — 


If expansion would not be necessary, it would be because 
the users’ confidence would be lacking and many of 
them would have found ways to avoid being dependent 
on the canal. . . . We have therefore, in the interests of 
Egypt and the users, urged that the structure of the body 
actually conducting the canal operations should be such 
as to inspire worldwide confidence and bring about a 
Capacity to raise the necessary capital sums because of a 
prevailing feeling of security... . 


But the warning fell flat. Egyptians, though so 
versatile, are often confident that mere wishes will 
produce results. 

For instance, they are proven wishful thinkers over 
the question of pilotage. Had they produced their 
nationalisation law in less of a hurry, or after consulta- 
tion with Egyptians already inside the Suez Canal 
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Company, they might have noticed that its directors’ 
report only this year stated that 


it has been impossible to find the necessary number of 
applicants (for pilots’ posts), even outside Egypt. 


and might from the start have realised the need to 
tempt serving pilots to stay, at least for the time being. 
Instead, they confronted irreplaceable servants with 
deterrents—threats of prison, advertisement for sub- 
stitutes, sequestration of the houses of absent colleagues 
—and so are confronted with the position that our 
Cairo correspondent describes on page 890. 


President Nasser’s positive action, which must have 
been planned before the Menzies team left, for it was 
taken within an hour of its departure, was to communi- 
cate to all governments (except Israel) and to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations his desire for 
the creation of a negotiating body charged with finding 
a peaceful solution. His motives were patent. He had 
resented the London conference, with its picked cluster 
of maritime nations, and the assumptions, adverse to 
him, on which it was called. He wanted a wider range 
of opinion, including the many Asians who depend 
heavily on the canal for dry goods carried in other 
people’s ships. The gesture was bound to. appeal to all 
of these—indeed, to all the Bandoeng states. It might, 
he seems to have reckoned, also drive a wedge between 
Anglo-French firt-eaters and United States Republicans 
bent on finding y peaceful solution before their election. 
It has achieved his end in Asia. It has not done so in 
the West, where the hard practical purposes that were 
the core of the original Dulles proposal have bulked 
larger than he anticipated. 


Air Bases ? 


HE agonising reappraisal of the problem of bases 
overseas, on which the services gingerly embarked 
when the shrinkage of the colonial empire became 
almost a matter of predictable dates, must become more 
painful and urgent as the. result of the Suez crisis. 
This follows the bitter and still unsettled wrangle 
over the Singapore base, the abrupt decision of the new 
and neutralist government of Ceylon to take over the 
naval and RAF bases on the island, and the dismissal of 
Glubb Pasha from Jordan ; for service directors of 
operations it is only the worst shock in a year of shocks. 
A previous article in The Economist, which appeared 
before the Suez crisis—on June 16th—examined the 
Navy’s base problem and found that it centred on Singa- 
pore. Between the home dockyards and Australia, the 
irreducible minimum of main fleet bases seems to be 


Malta and Singapore. The uncertainty in the Middle 


East and the loss of the Ceylon bases are primarily a 
headache for the RAF. For, though bombers and troop 
transports can make long hops, yawning gaps in the 
network of secure air bases now make those hops un- 


* 


comfortably long; and the string of staging posts 
along which fighter and close-support aircraft can 
be moved is in complete jeopardy. Moreover, the 
capacity of air command to bring air power to bear in 
limited wars, and continuously and deterrently over 
large areas in the cold war, depends on a network of 
operational bases rather than on a few main bases. And, 
while the Navy can cruise anywhere at sea in peace and 
war, the air over a land mass is sovereign property and 
flying through it by military aircraft is strictly by 
permission. 

In terms of the great deterrent—global hot war— 
there is as yet no serious air base problem. Both the 
American strategic air force and the British V-bombc: 
force would operate mainly from British and continen':! 
airfields. Strategists consider that the ring of westc™ 
air bases round Russia confers an important deterre'' 
advantage, and for this reason the security of the N: 
African bases is important ; but developments in 
Middle East are less so, since the Turkish bases w: 
be better placed for offensive action. 
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The loss of colonial sovereignty and the defection of 
jlies is much more serious in terms of the use of air 
oower to prevent limited wars, or to fight them if they 
should break out.” There are now two main threats to 
be met. The first of these—and present concentration 
of attention upon the Middle East should be a reminder 
of, not a detraction from, its gravity—is the maintenance 
of air communications between Britain and South East 
Asia ; the problem not merely of normal replacements 
and movements, but of the reinforcement of overseas 
carrisons and operational aircraft in times of tension. 
The second is the preservation of a network of bases 
from which tactical aircraft can operate to deal with any 
ireas, including the Middle East, in which threats of 
limited war may develop. Upon adequate bases the 
whole concept of a highly mobile airborne reserve 
economising in manpower and poised for quick action) 
manifestly depends. 


* 


It will be best to deal with communications with 
East Asia first ; as and if the clouds over Suez clear, 
this is likely to emerge as the RAF’s main long-term 
problem. The great difficulty here is the “gap” 
between Aden and Singapore, left by Ceylon’s 
neutralism. Even before Ceylon withdrew its bases, the 
difficulty of moving short-range aircraft had arisen. In 
Imperial days, short-range aircraft could fly out to 
Singapore via the Middle East, India and the Anda- 
mans. Today there exists an agreement with India 
under which British military aircraft operating in South 
East Asia may be replaced by flights over India on a 
one-for-one basis. But this is a purely peacetime arrange- 
ment. Unless India’s neutralism changed to an alliance, 
it would not be possible to operate via India at all in 
war. In the Korean war, freedom to operate long-range 
aircraft from Ceylon was shown to be vital. 

Today, the position is that though Britannias 
‘especially the new version to be delivered to the RAF, 
which has a still-air range of 4,500 miles) can be flown 
from Aden, or possibly East Africa, to Singapore in one 
hop, it is an uncomfortable operation—and even more 
so for Canberras, our main close support aircraft. 
Fighters, of course, must in any case go by sea. The 
need for a base in the Indian Ocean is the plain conclu- 
sion of a glance at the map—which equally plainly 
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points to the Maldive Islands as the sole remaining 
haven. They are equidistant from Aden, Singapore and 
the Australian base on the Cocos Islands—about 2,100 
miles from each. There is a case for alternative bases 
on Socotra (to reinforce Aden) and on the Seychelles. 
But the Maldives would be the key to air communica- 
tions in war if India and Ceylon had to be by-passed. 
The only alternative is the “west about” route via 
Canada or the United States ; the former is handicapped 
by weather and both cost dollars. 


* 


| 


In the Middle East, by contrast, the difficulty is not 
a vast expanse of.sea, but the fact that a string of vital 
British staging posts depends on treaty relations with 
sovereign states, which foreign policy must keep friendly 
if the posts are to be usable in time of stress. These 
bases have been hinged to the idea that defence must 
look north to Communist Russia or inwards to the allies 
of Saudi Arabia. But once it is clear that warlike pre- 
parations, or any action against an Arab country, would 
overstrain the friendship of Iraq or Jordan, and perhaps 
even make it impossible to use Bahrain and Kuwait, the 
RAF’s whole position is undermined. The RAF 
believed that the system whereby it trained the local 
air force in return for base facilities—as in Iraq and 
Jordan—was an almost perfect substitute for a base 
under full British sovereignty ; indeed it even claimed 
that this was a superior and cheaper arrangement to the 
American system of renting bases (which was hardly 
true when the subsidies to Jordan or Libya are taken 
into account). The defect in these arrangements, how- 
ever, should have been clear enough from the reserva- 
tions made by Libya that the leased base should not be 
used against any Arab state. 

It follows that the RAF inevitably places far more 
emphasis now upon the importance of retaining both 
Cyprus and Aden as the vital—indeed the only—safe 
links in the chain of air communications between the 
Mediterranean and Africa and the East. Almost cer- 
tainly they are now the only two bases from which any 
kind of air power could be exerted against Arab states. 
Yet they are only serviceable as links for long-range 
transport or support aircraft—such as Britannias or 
Canberras. Except in peace, fighter aircraft can no 
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longer be operated along the strategic air route from the 
Mediterranean to Singapore and Australia. For the 
same reasons, air power as part of the “ little deterrent ” 
in the Middle East is now gravely circumscribed. 

Is there any way out of this difficulty ? Is it possible 
to bring technology to bear to redress the balance ? 
There are a number of possibilities. Improved engines 
and design may further lengthen the range of long-range 
aircraft. There is also scope for the development of 
flight refuelling, which still further extends the range 
of bombers and transports, and may double the opera- 
tional range of fighters. Greater extensions to the range 
of fighters and close support aircraft may be achieved 
by the pick-a-back (or “ buddy”) method, whereby a 
long-range aircraft releases a fighter in the air and 
retrieves it when its mission is completed. But though 
flight refuelling was pioneered in Britain, the RAF (like 
the Navy) has felt too secure in its apparent wealth of 
bases to develop it ; the Americans, faced with the vast- 
ness of the Pacific and Arctic circle as operational areas, 
and lacking colonial bases, have made all the running in 
these techniques. These chickens are now coming home 
to roost. 

The other alternative, and the one more likely to be 
studied carefully, is the greater use of aircraft carriers 


Beauty and 


HUNDRED aand ten years ago an Englishman, 
drunk or sober, could negligently cause the death 
of a fellow-citizen and not be liable to anyone for a 
pennyworth of damages. A beater, with a family of ten 
dependent on him, might be shot dead by a careless 
sportsman ; a pedestrian might be killed in the streets 
by a brewer’s dray ; and no one could ever bring an 
action against the offender. Our Common Law did not 
permit it. 
In 1846 Lord Campbell’s Act changed the law by 


giving damages to the dead man’s wife, parents and 


children ; and since that date-at least six more acts have 
been passed extending the rights of defendants and add- 
ing to the number of potential claimants. Today the 
dead man himself may bring an action from the grave 
against the man who put him there ; the courts are con- 
stantly trying actions brought by next of kin as well as 
bv dependants ; and the judges regularly face the task 
of deciding on the value of a man’s life (a) to his wife 
and children and (b) to himself. It is often a difficult 
decision to make, and though certain rules have been 
established by case law, the businéss is complicated by 
subtleties introduced by the untiring skill of our 
lawyers. These subtleties have been explained and 
analysed in a book* recently written by a man and wife 
(both lawyers)—one of those rare books that can be read 





* The Quantum of Damages: Volume 2, Fatal Injury Claims. 


“4 —_ McI, and M. S. Kemp. Sweet and Maxwell. 326 pages. 
2s. 6d. 
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as mobile bases for launching strike aircraft inland. The 
Navy, totting up the bills for the RAF’s bases in the 
Middle East, now contends—a little smugly—that 
carriers at £20 million a time would have proved far 
cheaper. Unfortunately, they are not a complete 
substitute, for RAF short-range aircraft cannot use 
them, and the naval air arm possesses only obsolete 
carrier planes (such as Sea Venoms and Sea Hawks). 
These could cover amphibious operations in a limited 
war against an ill-equipped power ; but the lack of such 
modern naval strike aircraft as the de Havilland 110, 
and the poor prospects for a really up-to-date aircraft, 
curtail the usefulness of British carrier forces. 

Clearly one lesson of this year’s succession of crises in 
base areas is that naval aircraft should have had a far 
higher priority in production—or else (one is coming 
round more and more to this view) they should have 
been bought long ago from the United States. Another 
lesson is that the carrier’s role in the cold war is vital 
to Britain, and sweeping criticisms of it on the ground 
that it is useless in a hot war (which may or may not 
be true) misses the basic point : that, until and unless 
there is a complete revolution in aircraft ranges, air 
power will somehow have to be increasingly seaborne 
when allies and colonies are lacking. 


the Bench 


by practitioners with advantage and by amateurs with 
interest and amusement. The situation it reveals, with- 
out itself commenting upon, is one that most laymen 
will consider very odd. 

When a judge fixes the sum to be paid to widows, 
parents and orphans, how does he go about his task? 
First he must remove from his mind any sympathy with 
the plaintiffs and forget the fact that a woman has lost 
her life’s companion and children their natural protec- 
tor. He will concern himself only with £ s. d.—the 
wages the dead man earned or might expect to earn. 
That gives the judge his starting figure. From that he 
must deduct the dead man’s living expenses ; and what 
is left after the subtraction is called the “ dependency 
value.” Multiply that figure by the number of years 
appropriate to the man’s expectation of life, and you 
have the gross damages. 

So far the process sounds reasonably simple ; but 
now the subtleties begin. Further deductions must be 
made, and for a wide variety of reasons. For example, 
the’ husband may have.worked in an unusually dan- 
gerous trade and been likely to have his span of life 
shortened by the chances of his employment ; or he 
may have been killed shortly before the outbreak of 2 
war in which he could have been called up. In either 
case the damages given his dependants could be 
reduced. But, of all the reasons for bringing damages 
down, the most delicate is the question of the widow’s 
remarriage. Is she likely or not likely to be wooed by 2 
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second husband—a matter (as Lord Wright said in 
Davies v. Powell Duffryn Associate Collieries, Ltd.) of 
speculation and doubt. It is also a matter of good looks. 

What happens is apparently this. The plaintiff goes 
into the witness box and the judge in the discharge of 
his duty has a good look at her. He may like her 
ippearance, or he may- find her unpleasing. Opinions 
will differ, and naturally some judges are better judges 
in this sphere than other judges ; but each must do his 
best in the light of his own taste and experiences. He 
must mark the plaintiff's looks to the best of his ability. 
If he gives her only gamma minus, he will make no 
deduction for-the possibility of remarriage, and the 
lucky plaintiff will get the full arithmetical damages. 
If, on the other hand, his Lordship is favourably 
impressed and puts her in the beta or beta plus class, 
then there will be a substantial cut, and the damages 
may come down by twenty or twenty-five per cent. 

In the rare event of an alpha or alpha plus stepping 
into the box, the judge is in a cruel predicament. As a 
man of the world he surmises that before her marriage 
the plaintiff had a queue of suitors. As a man of senti- 
ment he knows that many young men must have 
remained single for her sake, still carrying through the 
years her image in their hearts. Remarriage will 
certainly be open to her as soon as she wishes it, and 
it looks as though the judge must stifle his feelings, 
knock 100 per cent off the dependency value and award 
no damages at all. 


* 


For the good-looking young woman who is unfor- 
tunate enough to be the plaintiff in a fatal accident case 
the lesson is clear. For weeks or months before the 
action Comes on she must concentrate on her personal 
appearance. She must search the shops for the most 
unbecoming dress she can find. It should fit badly. It 
will be useful if the colours clash ; they cannot fight 
each other too fiercely for her purpose. She should 
keep away from the hairdresser for a long period, and 
if she can borrow a pair of glasses with very thick lenses, 
they will be helpful. Nature may have given her a voice 
like Cordelia’s, but she must try to shout her evidence 
raucously and make her answers to counsel’s questions 
as waspish as possible. If, when she leaves the box, the 
judge says to himself “ what a dreadful woman,” she 
will have ‘scored a triumph and secured her hundred 
per cent, 

There is a lesson, too, in this book for men (with 
wives and families) who daily face death in the Londpn 
streets. Take two men of saving habits, both of whom 
by thrift have been able to save £20,000. Both are 
killed by some motorist’s negligence, and both widows 
make the appropriate claim. But one of the men has 
achieved his fortune by paying yearly premiums on life 
policies, and the other by making his own investments 
on the Stock Exchange. By common sense standards 
both would seem to be entitled, ceteris paribus, to the 
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same damages. But they are not. The law says that the 
£20,000 which results from investments must be taken 
into account. A deduction must be made from the 
dependency value corresponding to the widow’s benefit 
from a premature enjoyment of her husband’s estate. 
The £20,000 paid out on the life policies must not 
be taken into account. No deduction may be made 
for it—a subtle and perplexing distinction. 

These reflections will not be found in Mr and Mrs 
Kemp’s excellent book, which is an exposition, not a 
criticism, of the law. But it would be interesting to 
know what they say about it to one another in private. 
Would they say that the attempt to keep a perfect 
balance between tort-feasor and tort-receiver has been 
carried to the point at which the law looks ridiculous ? 
Would they agree that, while the scales of justice must 
undoubtedly be kept in good working order, we should 
not try to adjust them with the nicety of a physical 
research laboratory ? And might the public in general 
consider that, if seven acts in just over a century have 
brought us to this sort of legal pass, the time might 
almost be ripe for an eighth ? 








The Disposal of Refuse 


Amongst the matters recently referred to by the 
Registrar-General as affecting the health of the metropolis 

. are “the cleansing of the streets, now covered with 
horse-dung ...” The subject has two distinct aspects, 
the material and the moral, or what should be done with 
the refuse matter we must get rid of or perish, and who 
should do it. As to the refuse matter, many modes are 
adopted or recommended of removing it ; but the mode 
at present in use and considered the most agreeable— 
washing the bulk of it away . .. and running it into 
sewers, and ultimately into the river—though quite a 
modern plan . . . begins to be generally condemned. It 
fills our streets with noxious gases . . . and wastes the 
elements of fertility. To make it cease to be a gigantic 
nuisance, poisoning the river and the whole atmosphere 
of the metropolis, a gigantic and costly system of sewerage 
is required, such as never yet has been carried into effect. 
. . . The other branch of the subject . . . is equally 
worthy of attention. . .. Who should remove these refuse 
matters? The Government? Certainly not. We are 
all now agreed that it should not feed the people: why 
should it clean away their dirt ?—why be their scavenger ? 
Should the municipalities, the parish authorities remove 
it? Certainly not, except as a matter of contract or 
convenience, not of duty. . . . Nothing is clearer than that 
every man is bound to remove his own refuse or dirt. . . . 
Parish, municipal, and Government authorities may com- 
pel him to perform it, but most certainly they are not 








bound to perform it for him. . . . Under the present 
division of labour . . . each individual may bargain with 
others to remove the refuse. . . . Nor does it require a 


degraded class to. perform the work . . . it demands much 
chemical knowledge and skilful mechanical contri- 
vances, .. - 

Then let every toil be hallowed 

That man performs for man, 

And have its share of honour 

As part of one great plan. 


The Economist 


| September 13, 1856 
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Notes of the Week 


— 








How They Split 


T was the Opposition that united the Tory party when 
Parliament reassembled to consider Suez, and the 
unpredictable current of Parliamentary debate that unneces- 
sarily widened the political split in the country. When 
the Prime Minister rose to speak on Wednesday, with Sir 
Winston Churchill’s hearing aid cocked for action a few 
feet from his right elbow and a party in electric restlessness 
behind him, he looked like a desperately tired man bracing 
himself for a diplomatic ordeal. Within a few moments of 
his opening he had drawn a protest from the Opposition 
with his claim that the country had originally accepted 
Britain’s military precautions without demur ; the Tories 
thumped back their cheers against the protest, which showed 
at least that they were in a protective mood. There followed 
half an hour of almost legalistic exposition of the case against 
President Nasser, during which Mr Chuter Ede, for one, 
looked as if he had gone to sleep. The main interest of this 
period was when Sir Anthony played for Opposition support 
with his claim that de-internationalisation is the reverse of 
ordinary nationalisation. By listening very hard one could 
hear just a few approving murmurs: the Opposition has its 
pro-Israeli bloc. 

This period of torpor emerged abruptly into the unex- 
pected part of his statement. Sir Anthony had uttered the 
term “ users’ association ” twice before the House realised 
exactly what was being said. There was a sudden leaning 
forward, and then his remark that the Egyptians would 
be asked to co-operate with the new association brought 
a how! of derisive Opposition laughter. A minute later, 
the laughter turned to angry uproar as Sir Anthony 
said that further steps would be taken if this co-operation 
was not forthcoming ; it was Labour’s pacifist bloc that was 
now setting the pace. As so often with an unparliamentary 
demonstration, the uproar boiled over and proved to be a 
mistake ; by the time that the Prime Minister turned to talk 
of the 1952 massacre in Egypt the House was silent again, 
but with a current of excitement beginning to pulse through 
the Tory side. The current increased as Sir Anthony 
rejected any policy of “abject appeasement,” and as he 
reached his peroration it broke into the loudest torrent of 
cheering in this Parliament ; reedy now rang Labour’s cries 
of “ Resign.” 


* 


A moment later Mr Gaitskell, clearly as surprised by the 
Prime Minister’s announcement as anyone else, had—with 
one of his very rare Parliamentary gaffes—fed the Tories’ 
excitement stil] further. In his first sentence he admitted 
that there had been agreement over part of the field in 


. 


August, but said that “ since then wide differences of opinion 
have emerged ;” this seemed to be near to saying that he 
was going to follow instead of lead his followers, and the 
Tories began to roar at him “ Resign.” Sitting up in the 
gallery at that moment, one could think one heard a pendu- 
lum swing. Labour backbenchers heard it also, and rallied 
instinctively round their leader. From then on cheer after 
cheer punctuated every paragraph of Mr Gaitskell’s speech, 
which was not in fact a very good one. At the end, Labour 
gave him an even bigger ovation than Sir Anthony had got, 
an ovation flung at least as much in angry defiance at the 
Tories as in admiration at his own head. Amid the wreckage 
one was left speculating who—apart from the country—will 
lose most from the split thus incontinently opened. 

In soberer reflection, of course, the pendulum does not 
swing among the public as a result of parliamentary occa- 
sions of this kind. Unless President Nasser is painlessly 
brought to a swift and unlikely climb down (in which case, 
after Labour’s antics on Wednesday, the pendulum now 
would swing strongly towards the Tories), Sir Anthony has 
difficulties ahead ; if the Americans are not as firm in 
promoting and protecting the users’ association as Tory 
backbenchers hope, those difficulties might be very serious. 
But, as seen from the gallery and purely in Parliamentary 
terms, Wednesday deserved to be called Sir Anthony’s day. 
In front of him, Mr Gaitskell was in a posture that, however 
exhilarating for the moment, was the one that he has always 
needed—and to his credit wanted—personally to avoid: 
hurrying away from an original attitude of too much biparti- 
sanship and visibly stumbling down an avenue of cheers, 
too far towards a neurotic wing with whom he will be too 
responsible ever quite to catch up. 


Postscript to Brighton 


AST week’s extended teport in The Economist of the 
Trade Union Congress carried its story up to the 
Thursday afternoon. By the time congress broke up on the 
Friday, nothing had happened to modify that report’s con- 
clusions. The main event of the last morning was the rela- 
tively unimportant defeat suffered by the general council, 
when congress decided formally to pledge its support for 
any union that starts a fight for the 40 hour week. The 
interest of this debate was that the general council’s spokes- 
man was Mr Cousins. His performance served to confirm 
the impressions set down here last week: that his present 
instinct is to run a little with the hare as well as with the 
hounds, but that there is still some indefinable element of 
tactical gaucherie in his make-up which may yet prevent him 
from making full use (or abuse) of his strong inherited 
position. Mr Cousins had agreed to speak against the 40- 
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hour motion as his contribution towards a partial rapproche- 
ment with the old guard ; but having agreed to this, instead 
of making a forthright speech (which he could have afforded 
tv do, and would have carried some of his supporters of the 
Wednesday with him), he tried to mollify his more militant 
friends by acting too obviously — in the words of the 
motion’s proposer—“ as a reluctant but obedient servant of 
the general council.” The result, of course, was that he lost 
,ome lustre with both sides. 

The old guard, for its part, remained responsible in its 
attitude, but far too turgid and pedagogic in its oratory, until 
the end. From Mr Heywood (explaining in the wages debate 
that the general council is not really responsible for any- 
thing) through Sir Tom Williamson (who has been elected 
chairman of the TUC for the coming year) to Mr Geddes, 
Mr Crawford and Sir Vincent Tewson, the impression was 
always the unfortunate one of teachers talking by rote to 
the class ; one right wing comment on their performance was 
that they all seemed so old, wise and boring. And yet it is 
not true that the chances of effective oratory at this congress 
iay only with those who were engaged in pulling down the 
house that Deakin built. In the Suez debate Mr Sydney 
Lever, of the London Jewish Bakers, challenged the left 
wing with a forthright attack upon President Nasser’s 
totalitarianism—and set the Pavilion alight, 

And so congress broke up, the trade unions having appar- 
ently served notice that they would use their power against 
a Conservative Government unless it followed a Labour 
policy. That might seem to raise a constitutional issue, if 
anybody believes that government policies had anything to 
do with the matter. In fact they had not. The change in 
trend at the TUC this year was due to the change in leader- 
ship of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and not 
to any change in the policies the Government has followed. 
It is going to be essential to understand this in assessing the 
struggles that may lie ahead. 


Boomerang from Canberra 


R MeNztes’s prolonged absence from his country, 
M even on a mission of great international importance, 
was bound to arouse criticism in Australia, where geo- 
graphical isolation has elevated into a principle the political 
truism that a prime minister’s first concern is with domestic 
affairs. It is not surprising that an Australian Labour MP 
should have remarked that Mr Menzies had broken the 
tecord for length of absence and cost of official travelling 
as well as for longevity in his office. More serious, however, 
is the rift in the federal cabinet which seems to have taken 
shape on Tuesday when Mr Casey, the Minister for External 
Affairs, unsuccessfully tried to secure a public pronounce- 
ment against the use of force at this stage in the Suez dis- 
pute. Coolness between Mr Menzies and his foreign 
ininister is nothing new; but Mr Casey now enjoys the 
sympathy of several of his colleagues who feel that Mr 
Menzies has been doing a job that ought properly to have 
fallen to Mr Casey, not merely by virtue of his office, but 
also because of his service as Minister of State in the 
Middle East during the war and as Governor of Bengal later, 
which made him his country’s outstanding expert on the 
Arab and Asian world. 
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Mr Casey’s move may smack of disloyalty to an absent 
chief, but he was surely justified in urging the importance 
of Commonwealth unity on the Suez issue. He is reported 
to have emphasised to the cabinet that Canada was con- 
cerned at the possibility of military action, while the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth were all opposed to the use 
of force, despite Pakistan’s support for the Dulles plan. 
To Mr Casey, who has devoted much time and care to 
improving Australia’s relations with its neighbours in the 
“Near North,” the prospect of an Anglo-French military 
attack on Egypt causing a deep rift within the Common- 
wealth must Have seemed appalling. To say this is not to 
detract from the able manner in which Mr Menzies has 
handled a difficult mission, or to take for granted that he 
has been personally inclined to favour the use of force. But 
the dangerous rift revealed in his government is significant. 


Bypass by Pipeline 


HE Iraq Petroleum Company has announced that it has 

sent a technical survey party to reconnoitre a possible 
pipeline route through south Turkey—that is, along the 
line from Kirkuk to Iskanderun, which runs through diffi- 
cult and hilly terrain once it gets into Turkey. The cost 
would be great, probably upwards of {£70 million, but, as 
explained in The Economist of September Ist, the line 
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would reduce northern Iraq’s dependence for its main export 
on the goodwill of Syria ; none of it goes through the Suez 
Canal. Thus the purpose of the Turkey pipeline project is 
not, strictly speaking, to bypass the Canal, since this parti- 
cular oilfield depends on the overland route exclusively. It 
bypasses Syria. The whole export of the Kirkuk and Mosul 
fields—25.5 million tons in 1955—travels by the existing 
pipelines to the Mediterranean, but were the new pipe one 
day to be extended southward to Basra, or even to Kuwait 
or Abadan or both, it would provide an alternative route not 
only for the southern Iraqi export through the Canal (2.1 
million tons in the first six months of 1956), but—at cost 
of a transit payment to Iraq—for at least part of the Kuwait 
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and Iran exports which at present travel via Suez. The 
deduction to draw from the new venture is that a squeeze 
by any monopolist, whether Egypt, Lebanon or Syria, 
breeds resilience in the victim. 


The Liberals Start by Running 


HEN the annual Liberal Assembly meets in ten days’ 
W time the “delegates” (which means pretty well 
any Liberal who is willing to buy a ticket to Folkestone) will 
be in a cheerful mood ; the party has done surprisingly 
well in this year’s by-elections. That is why it must expect 
the compliment of having rather more outside advice 
offered to it than usual. First, about candidates. It was 
announced this week that there are already 113 prospective 
Liberal candidates (three more than at last year’s election), 
with another 40 or so being negotiated. Past experience 
suggests that some of these will fall by the wayside, while 
others will be added ; but, in general, this total seems about 
enough. The assembly would be well advised to adopt the 
formula proposed by Westmorland: “ the maximum number 
of suitable Liberal candidates that can be effectively pre- 
sented to the electorate”—and to lay heavy emphasis on 
both “ suitable” and “ effectively.” 

Secondly, about policy. The agenda for the assembly 
is not very promising. The platform has only two motions 
down—one supporting the report on co-ownership, the 
other calling for the end of the de-rating of industry and 
(progressively) farm buildings. The leadership will also 
put up an emergency resolution on Suez. On general 
economic policy the assembly will debate two oddly 
caut.ous proposals: that committees should be set up to 
bring the free trade doctrine up to date, and to work out a 
“true radical solution” to inflation. Eleven years after the 
war seems late for a small party out of office to begin 
working out its solution to the main postwar problem. 
Later in the assembly Mr Grimond will be introducing a 
wide-ranging motion on automation ; whether the buck- 
passers like it or not, his speech is likely to set the tone for 
the Liberal approach to the economic events—including 
the trade union events—of this crucial winter. Finally, 
one constituency motion demands that the Liberals should 
have equal broadcasting time with the other two parties— 
a proposal which the executive wants to modify to “ a more 
equitable distribution.” This is a small instance of how 
the Liberal leaders need to educate some of their followers 
into learning to walk before they can run. 


Rain on the Just? 


« 


ARM output this “summer” is going to be very badly 

| down. Crops have not only ripened late, but when 
ripe have often been impossible to gather. Corn has been 
laid flat, peas and beans have been destroyed by storms, 
and although roots are not doing at all badly, there is likely 
to be difficulty in harvesting them because men will still be 
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busy with the abnormally late grain at the end of this 
month. In some areas the new strong-stemmed wheats 
have stood up well to the storms, and have been success- 
fully harvested by combines: but most of this wheat needs 
to be artificially dried. Farmers using reapers and binders 
find much of their grain sprouting in the stook. In Lanca- 
shire, which the Minister of Agriculture has been visiting, 
many fields are severely flooded; and much land not 
actually under water has been so wet that machines could 
not get into the fields. Even those farmers who have been 
lucky or skilful enough to get their crops home will find 
their production costs considerably increased. 

Inevitably, the farmers are calling for extra aid ; and they 
have already got some in the reopening of eleven state- 
owned silos for the drying of wheat. These silos were used 
by the Ministry of Food until 1954 for the storage of its 
own purchases. Wher! grain purchasing was decontrolled, 
the twenty-two national silos were offered for sale en bloc 
to the National Farmers’ Union, which refused the deal. 
The silos were available to farmers for drying the harvests 
of 1954 and 1955, but were so little used that the Treasury 
decided to cut down this expensive service. It is fair to 
add that the NFU attributed the small use of the silos in 
1954, a bad harvest year, to the unfamilarity of the service, 
to farmers’ reluctance to pool their grain before sale for 
drying purposes, and to inadequate publicity. 1955 was a 
notably dry harvest when very few dryers were needed 
anyway. In May this year the service was closed down. 
Nine of the silos were disposed of to private firms (includ- 
ing only one farmers’ co-operative), while the rest were 
used for defence storage. Dryers were kept available for 
an emergency like the present one. 

What other forms of Government action are possible ? 
There is no case for increasing guaranteed prices ; quite 
apart from the need to avoid the principle that farmers 
can always shunt any unexpected rise in their costs on 
to the market, such an increase would benefit only the more 
fortunate farmers who have saved much of their crop. But 
this year’s experience does seem to underline the need for 
better drainage in many areas—not only areas actually 
flooded, but those where machines were unable to get into 
the fields. And cannot something be done to even out 
farmers’ income—not to increase it—by fostering wider 
insurance of crops ? 


Alarm on the Copperbelt 


T HE growing tension produced by the latest “ strike ” on 
the copperbelt has frightened the Northern Rhodesian 
government into declaring a state of emergency. The refusal 
of the African mineworkers to wear identity discs and 
greaves is in fact an act of mass industrial disobedience, even 
though it is ostensibly aimed at “ discrimination.” Discs are 
worn underground by white and black alike to enable man- 
agements to check who is in the workings, a necessary pre- 
caution against major accidents ; while greaves are a natural 
defence against minor accidents to labourers moving equip- 
ment. But the African miners turn up for work and have to 
be sent home again, and apparently their demeanour }s 
alarming the authorities. The reasons behind this demonstra- 
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tion are likely to be the same as for the previous strikes 
which at times halved copper production—the anger of the 
African Mineworkers Union over the companies’ recognition 
of the African Staff Association. Although the leaders of 
the mass union did originally agree to recognition, they now 
repent this decision because they see that Africans who take 
up jobs under the new schedules of “ advanced ” jobs join 
the Staff Association ; in consequence, the mass union, 
though it represents over 90 per cent of the black copper 
miners, is being deprived of the membership of the more 
skilled and perhaps more intelligent men. 

It seems clear that political motives are becoming an 
increasingly important factor with the leaders of the mass 
union, and the government seems to have recognised 
this by arresting them (but on what grounds?). The 
African Mineworkers Union and the African National 
Congress have drawn steadily closer in the last year 
with a view to presenting a solid African front to the 
Europeans, and the mere existence of the African Staff Asso- 
ciation—with its moderate leadership, middle-class ideas, 
and repudiation of the strike weapon — cuts across this 


strategy. Meanwhile, the strikes are holding up the work of - 


the arbitrator who is examining the Africans’ claims for 
higher pay for all black workers. They are also frightening 
the white mineworkers, who otherwise have come to accept 
the whole principle of African advancement ; until now, the 
work of job evaluation has been going forward fairly rapidly, 
and promises to create thousands of new “ intermediate ” 
jobs for African workers in 1958. Growing African political 
bitterness darkens this prospect. It is a pity that the 
Northern Rhodesian government has persisted so long in its 
somewhat reactionary attitude to Congress. It should have 
recognised that Congress must be treated as an increasingly 
important opposition party, and tried to guide it into moder- 
ate channels. Even now it should face anew the question of 
extending the territorial franchise. On these two points the 
commissioner who is enquiring into the causes of the indus- 
trial unrest may find himself unable to remain entirely silent. 


Pakistan’s New Look 


f= the first time in four years, there is now the hearten- 
ing sight of a government in Karachi that corresponds 
te the actual balance of party forces. This is a decidedly 
hopeful outcome of the recent tortuous series of clashes and 
realignments. If the “new look” of Pakistani politics is 
not marred by further fissions between volatile party leaders, 
there may be an end to the need for perennial interventions 
by the official hierarchy to prevent the party politicians from 
endangering the stability of the state. And even if things 
do not go all that well, the impossible position of recent 
months will at least have been liquidated. 

Since Mr Mohamad Ali became Prime Minister in 
August, 1955, at the head of a coalition of the Muslim 
League and the Bengali group misleadingly named the 
United Front, both these parties had continued to dis- 
integrate. With the Prime Minister’s tacit approval, many 
of the better elements in the League had gone over to the 
new Republican party founded by Dr Khan Sahib, the 
Chief Minister of the western province. A point was 
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reached at which Mr Mohamad Ali was being sustained by 
the Republicans against the intrigues of the rump of his 


‘own party, the League. In East Pakistan, meanwhile, the 


United Front provincial government had lost control of the 
local assembly, and its helplessness in face of this summer’s 
severe food shortage had made it necessary to call in the 
army to distribute food and to deal with speculating 
hoarders. The Prime Minister found association with his 
nominal supporters increasingly’ intolerable, and finally 
decided to force a showdown. 

At first sight it may seem strange that after breaking with 
the League and putting it in its place, securing the con- 
fidence of a majority in parliament, and being asked by 
President Mirza to remain in office, Mr Mohamad Ali should 
have insisted on resigning. Basically non-partisan, he could 
almost certainly have rallied a new coalition around him. 
But, quite apart from his reported ill health, he may well 
have reasoned that the time has come when the tangled 
skein of party politics can at last be straightened out and 
party politicians made responsible for the burdens that have 
too long rested on the shoulders of others. Mr Suhrawardy’s 
coalition of Republicans and his own Awami League 
(hitherto the main Bengali opposition party) can command 
a clear majority in the central parliament ; and, untainted 
by the deplorable record of the once omnipotent Muslim 
League, it may prove able to see the country safely through 
a general election next year. 


Reunification Revived 


HE Bonn government’s Note to Moscow on German 
7 reunification is new in tone rather than in substance. 
True, it expresses willingness to countenance a demili- 
tarised zone in a reunited Germany—probably in what 
is now the German Democratic Republic—and by en- 
visaging Germany joining a European Mutual Security pact 
of the kind the Russians have suggested, it shows a new 
concern for the Russian point of view. But the proposals 
themselves go no further than those of the western powers 
at the Geneva conference last October. 

At that time the Russians demanded a demilitarised zone 
and a security pact before Germany could be reunited ; 
the federal government now repeats the objection the west 
then made, that this would “ petrify ” the division of Ger- 
many and perpetuate tension instead of removing it. The 
effort to reopen the dialogue is also hampered by the 
Russians’ retreat from last year’s positions. They are now 
entrenched, if Mr Gromyko has said their last word, behind 
the doctrine that the banning of the west German Com- 
munist party makes reunification “impossible.” Herr 
Ulbricht, the head of the east German Communist party, 
recently put the Soviet motives more plainly: it is “ sense- 
less ” to talk of all-German elections so long as “ the west 
German .. . warmongering forces are able to use their 
economic and political power to influence the election.” 
This implies that Moscow might think again if a new Bonn 
government were to emerge from next year’s elections, but 
not before. 2 

Thus the federal government has not initiated negotia- 
tions so much as given itself a case to argue before the 
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elections. This is probably what it now most wants. As 
the memorandum puts it, it is not a bad case. By being 
conciliatory on security questions the Chancellor has left 
himself freer to concentrate, with relish, on the weak spot 
in the Russian argument, the refusal of all-German free 
elections. For the world, up to its neck in the Suez crisis, 
here is a reminder that the German problem remains. At 
home, where the Note has been fairly well received, it 
makes it easier for the government to show the electors it is 
prepared to talk seriously with the Russians. But the appeal 
is weakened by the contrast between its reasonableness of 
tone and the ostracism of the Russian ambassador that 
drove Mr Zorin away from Bonn during the period of 
gestation of this very memorandum. It stil! remains harder 
for Dr Adenauer to claim that none can talk to the Russians 
better than he, than for the opposition—with Russian help 
—to suggest that almost anybody could. 


Bread in Our Philosophy 


N September 29th the bread ‘subsidy is due to end 
O and the bread to which the subsidy applied—that 
made from “ national ” flour—is due simultaneously to dis- 
appear. The row that this is likely to arouse about the price 
of bread, and the classical muddle it is likely to cause about 
the necessary imperfections of cost-of-living indices, was dis- 
cussed in The Economist last week. Now more evidence has 
been produced about the dieticians’ quarrel which is going to 
be associated with it. The background to this quarrel is that 
a Government-appointed advisory panel reported last May 
that the proposed decrease in the extraction rate (from 
80 per cent to 70 per cent), which had been decided by 
the National Association of British and Irish Millers, was 
“very unlikely” to have any adverse effect on the public 
health—given, of course, that the new whiter “ basic” 
flour is, like the “national” flour which it supersedes, 
to be enriched. It was known that the Medical Research 
Council was opposed to this report. The council’s counter- 
statement has now been issued ; its main charge is that 
although the proposed change would not necessarily lead 
to an increase in recognisable illnesses, it is “a risk that can 
be avoided.” 

It is at once obvious from reading these documents that 
the clash is less a matter of nutritional expertise than of 
social attitude. To the council, no avoidable risk to health 
can ever be justified ; one may suspect that its feelings in 
this instance are sharpened by the special mystique dating 
from the days when bread really was the staple food of the 
people, and not merely a filler-er convenient means of con- 
veying butter, margarine, jam, cheese, or fish paste to the 
mouth. To the advisory panel, the almost universal public 


_ preference (however astonishing to natives of other lands) 


for steam-processed cotton wool justifies its introduction as 
long as the risk to health is minimal ; the panel feels that 
if the public cannot get the bread it wants, it is likely to 
eat more of other manufactured foods which are less nour- 
ishing ; and it stands by the general liberal principle that 
the onus of proof must always lie with those who wish to 
make people eat, drink, or use other commodities than those 
which they prefer. 
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This is one of those almost undebatable questions of 
social philosophy on which people divide by instinct, rathe: 
than by reason. It is, however, an interesting comment oy 
the mores of the times that many of those in the schoo! o/ 
feeling that supports the council do not recognise tha’ 
the school that supports the panel has any ethical right 1 


exist. 


Mr Mintoff Mollified 


HE agreement reached between Mr Mintoff and th: 
af Colonial Office last week is disappointing, and it wil! 
probably purchase peace only for a short time. Financially. 
the Colonial Office did not yield a lot of ground. It agreed 
to pay promptly against Malta’s statements of account. 
but only at the promised rate of £§ million a year for 
eighteen months ; on balance Mr Mintoff may have screwed 
a little more out of the Colonial Office, but not much. But 
all this is recognised to be purely temporary accommodation 
until integration comes into force. Even the financial com- 
mission, whose composition—Sir William Scott and Sir 
George Schuster and a secretary—is now agreed, is merely 
tc make recommendations on the budgetary position for the 
interim period. This means that the financial terms to be 
embodied in the integration bill to be presented to Parlia- 
ment at Westminster have still to be fought out ; originally 
the financial commission was to prepare them. Mr Mintoff 
would not be Mr Mintoff if between now and the prepara- 
tion of the bill, which the Colonial Office is supposed to be 
working on, he did not think up a new formula designed to 
give him the subsidies he wants. 

The upshot of this patched-up quarrel is that Mr Mintoff 
is more than ever convinced that the economic question is 
what integration is mainly about: he thinks that it wil! 
somehow bring, or can be made to bring, a large enough 
British subvention to jack up the Maltese standard of living 
to something like parity with Britain. But this is precisely 
what no subvention can quickly do ; and Mr Mintoff may 
lose sight of the other and real advantages of integration as 
he gradually finds this out. It would be foolish to expect 
the truce or Mr Mintoff’s temper, in the present state of the 
dyarchy, to last long. 


Japanese Table-Turning 


R SHIGEMITSU, the Japanese foreign minister, has 
M returned from the abortive Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions for a peace treaty to find his Liberal-Democrat 
colleagues involved in political intrigues of rare complexity. 
It is possible that Mr Shepilov hoped to increase the con- 
fusion within the governing party when he refused to grant 
any territorial concessions to Japan. If so he must be pleased 
by the results. ; 
Japanese business interests, tempted by the Russian offer 
of a £90 million trade agreement, are pressing for a settle- 
ment with Russia at all costs. They have, therefore, hitherto 
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,upported Mr Shigemitsu against Mr Hatoyama, the prime 
minister, who, they say, has reached the limit of his useful- 
ness. But Mr Hatoyama, having refused to allow Mr 
Shigemitsu to megofiate a peace on Russian terms, is now 
ingling with some success for a settlement on the basis of 
“an Adenauer formula,” whereby the question of the dis- 
puted Kurile Islands would be indefinitely shelved. Mr 
Shigemitsu and his supporters oppose the idea bitterly, but 
t looks as if it is the only possible way out of the deadlock. 
[f it is adopted it will add considerably to the power and 
prestige of Mr Kono, the minister of agriculture and 
fisheries, who has for some time been using the old and sick 
prime minister as a stalking horse for his own ambitions. 


* 


Mr Hatoyama has succeeded, in the face of stiff opposi- 
tion, in getting his cabinet to allow him to go to Moscow 
personally to negotiate a settlement. The question now is 
whether he will be able to dismiss Mr Shigemitsu, who 
would otherwise act as his deputy, before he goes. Other 
cabinet members, and particularly Mr Kishi, who has been 
described as the heir apparent to the party leadership, are 
afraid that it would not only be Mr Shigemitsu who would 
lose his post if there was a reshuffle. 

Mr Shigemitsu, backed as he is by the men who brought 
down the Yoshida administration, seems to have a reason- 
able chance of turning the tables on his attackers, and 
perhaps of becoming prime minister himself. But Mr 
Hatoyama has hung on to his office for more than a year 
after his fall was prophesied, and if his health allows it he 
may stay there for some time yet, simply because the party 
cannot agree on his successor. Japanese politicians have 
taken to heart the maxim: “ Always keep a hold on nurse, 
for fear of finding something worse.” 


The Russian Visitors 


HE Air Ministry and the Ministry of Supply were hosts 
last week to two parties of Russian air experts, one 

led by the head of the Russian air force, Chief Marshal of 
Aviation Zhigarev, one of the few fervent Stalinists to 
achieve promotion under the new regime, and the other by 
the Minister in charge of the aircraft industry, P. V. 


Dementjev. The visit, timed to cover the period of the - 


Farnborough air show, was in return for Russian hospitality 
to a roughly similar British mission that went to Moscow 
for the air display in July, and although the Russian teams 
between them covered a good deal of ground, including 
visits to RAF stations and aircraft factories, it is improbable 
that they saw or learned anything of more value than the 
British took away with them from Moscow. The aircraft 
that they were allowed to inspect closely, and in one case to 
fly, were both trainers ; the Sapphire engine they saw in 
production is not as widely used in the RAF as other types 
of engine that they did not see. 

There is a marked difference between the style of flying 
put on in Britain arid in Russia at air displays. A Russian 
air show consists almost entirely of fly pasts at speed with- 
out aerobatics. The Farnborough display at which the 
Russians spent a good deal of time is made up of highly 
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individual displays that vary considerably in quality, while 
at the RAF bomber station at Honington, one of the few 
places where they appeared in uniform, the members of 
the Russian air force were given a small and elegant display 
of team flying by the newer RAF aircraft, including the 
carefully unscheduled appearance of a Vulcan bomber in 
the clouds, that was as skilled and precise and as different 
from Farnborough as dressage is from hunter trials. This 
close formation flying was warmly applauded by the Russians 
as a novelty they do not possess at home, but it left them 
none the wiser about British military potential. 

The Russians, for their part, were equally circumspect. 
After a morning spent at Westminster Abbey they expressed 
a disarming preference for walking the London streets to 
visiting St Paul’s. They gave some new details about their 
180-seater turbo-prop airliner that is due to fly next year, 
and pointed out mildly enough that aircraft are flying as 
fast in Russia as they are in Britain. But they would not 
say how many people work in aircraft factories in Russia, 
nor would aircraft designer Antonev, who was in the 
minister’s party, be persuaded to be more specific about 
the time it took to develop an aircraft in Russia beyond 
Claiming that it seemed to be shorter than in this country. 
Visits like this are made by other military missions without 
causing more than a ripple in the smooth RAF hospitality 
machine, but Russian visitors to the West are still unusual 
enough to raise the wild hope that they might do the utterly 
unpredictable. Chief Marshal of Aviation Zhigarev may 
not be the first man to have got a headache from Cinerama, 
but he has earned a small measure of immortality by leaving 
the performance because of it. 


Breaking the Ring 


IR BASIL BLACKWELL and his supporters are to be con- 
gratulated on their part in bringing about the decision 
of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association to advance into 
respectability. Hitherto the association has agreed to 
expel members only if they are convicted of breaking the 
law against rings (the Darling Act); as nobody ever is 
convicted, it has been common knowledge that the asso- 
ciation has had some law-breakers in its ranks. Under the 
amended rule it is contravention, not conviction, which is 
to disqualify firms from belonging to the association ; and 
in its new role as guardian of the law the association is 
to be helped by a tribunal which is to have outside members 
—i.e., members who are not booksellers at all (presumably 
lawyers). This ought to mean that the rigging of auctions 
even in country sales will now become the exception ; if not, 
Sir Basil Blackwell still has the ammunition to enable him 
to force the association to add further sanctions. 

Now is the time for public opimion to demand, loudly 
and insistently, that bodies like the British Antique Dealers 
Association should adopt similar rules for their own 
members. Given such rules and such co-operation, the 
police (whose own record in this matter has never seemed 
very efficient) ought at last to be able to bring some of 
the culprits to justice. The time is also ripe to try to 
spread the campaign against auction rigging abroad. The 
British booksellers, now that they have cleaned their hands, 
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have an opportunity to focus attention on conditions in 
other countries, by bringing the question of rings before 
the International League of Antiquarian Booksellers, to 
which they are hosts during its meeting in London.. If 
they do, they could isolate the main offenders that remain— 
the French and Belgians. 


Dollar Goods for Delhi 


HE new “ food-loan” agreement between India and the 
United States (briefly noticed last week on p. 798 of 
The Economist) is the most massive of its kind. The Ameri- 
cans are to deliver $305,900,000 worth of agricultural 
surplus products, mainly wheat, and are to pay $54,200,000 
towards shipping charges. Sixty-five per cent of the total 
American outlay—$234 million—will be a loan intended to 
help India’s economic development ; duration and rate of 
interest are to be arranged later. Of the remainder, $54 
million will be an outright grant to India, and $72 million 
will be spent by the American government inside India for 
its Own purposes — including the building of a new $2 
million embassy, and the purchase of strategic materials. 

By any standard, this is bold and imaginative. It will 
provide $288 million for India’s economic development, of 
which $54 million will not have to be repaid. An Indian 
government statement has remarked that 3,500,000 tons of 
American wheat and 200,000 tons of rice will not only 
enable current consumption to be increased, but will make 
it possible to build up reserve stocks. The agreement will 
also reduce India’s requirements of foreign exchange—a 
critical element in the second five-year plan. For the United 
States, it has undeniable political advantages. At farm- 
support prices, the commodities involved cost the United 
States $550 million (over 80 per cent more than their proba- 
ble cost to India); on the other hand, as the American Secre- 
tary of Agriculture remarked after the agreement had been 
announced, it will bring about “a helpful reduction in our 
surplus stocks, particularly wheat, cotton and rice, which 
have been among our most burdensome.” But there is more 
to it than that. In the context of the economic struggle which 
the Russian leaders call “competitive co-existence,” the 
agreement compares favourably with the Soviet loan of $100 
million to India for the building of a steel plant, even if, as 
iz likely, the interest charged on the loan portion of the 
American deal is higher than the Russians’ 24 per cent. 

In the same context, America’s huge farming surpluses 
are more than physically “burdensome”; they are an 
embarrassment to the American government as the cham- 
pion of free enterprise and therefore a gift to communist 
propaganda ; any move to reduce them to manageable pro- 
portions is thus doubly welcome. The Americans have 
sought to avoid offending either their competitors in the free 
world or the private sector of the Indian economy. Thus, 
the agreement stipulates that the wheat, cotton and rice 
shipments will be additional to India’s normal imports from 
all countries, and that not less than $55 million of the $234 
million “ counterpart fund ” will be used to promote Indian 
private enterprise. 

Aid designed to better the prospects of India’s relatively 
free economy in competition with China’s is money well 
spent. This point of view is far from universally accepted 
in President Eisenhower’s Administration, and there are 
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doubtless official critics who dislike seeing American 
resources go to help a resolutely neutralist country. Wash- 
ington has done well to disregard their arguments. 


Henry VI and All That 


HE Home Secretary, who clearly feels that he will be 

ruffling sufficient hornets’ nests next Parliamentary 
session with his promise to reform the betting laws, replied 
decisively to a démarche from a motor-cycle racing club 
during the recess that there is very little prospect of early 
government legislation on the “ highly controversial subject 
of Sunday entertainment.” This means that the law will 
continue to permit an infinite amount of sophistry 
both by those who wish to see it observed and by those 
who wish to evade it. Although there are still on the 
statute book laws of Henry VI and of 1625, the main bulk 
of restrictive legislation is contained in an Act of 1780, 
mitigated by that of 1932 which permits the Sunday 
opening of cinemas and museums and certain forms of 
concert that must not be in costume. Typical anomalies 
are that in a Sunday concert a man might tell funny stories 
by himself, but must not have a companion with whom 
to exchange equally funny repartee: a Scotsman might 
with impunity wear a kilt on a stage on Sunday, while an 
Englishman doing the same might lay himself open to 
prosecution. There are also certain dodges for the sale 
of tickets to a charity concert on a Sunday, and exemptions 
from the law for clubs. 

Mr Lloyd-George’s reply to the latest bout of pressure 
for reform represents another victory for that strange and 
lynx-eyed body, the Lord’s Day Observance Society, whose 
purpose it is to ensure that nobody gets away with any 
infringement of the Sunday laws. The society is adamant, 
campaigning against the existing Sunday privileges, using 
every legal means to stop Sunday activities. It claims, not 
without reason, that the anomalies in the law arise out of 
the “compromises ” made in this century, and so has no 
compunction about using legal points which might seem 
to others to have fallen into a deserved neglect. Its pub- 
licity is of a curiously nineteenth-century flavour: “ An 
honoured Sunday means an exalted Empire ” (with picture 
of Union Jack). It is, in fact, a last stronghold of vigorous 
Puritanism, with a surprisingly large membership coming 
from a surprisingly large cross-section of the community, 
for it is quite wrong to suppose that it is representative 


- of elderly members of the low churches only. The obvious 


and heated sincerity of this large minority provides a case 
for saying that it is democratically acceptable, as it is clearly 
also politically. convenient, that the law should remain an 


ass. It is now certain to do so for at least another three 
or four years. 


Mr Lim Emerges 


we Mr Lim Yew Hock took over from Mr David 
Marshall as Chief Minister of Singapore it was widely 
but over hastily predicted that as a right-wing leader he 
would look too obviously a Colonial Office instrument to 
last long. In fact under his leadership Singapore has had 
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formalities, call and see the manager of our nearest branch 
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REQUEST 


A hand is raised, a foot goes down. Seven tons of 
loaded bus come swiftly, surely, safely to a stand- 
still. It happens thousands of times a day, almost 
without a thought—Yet not without considerable 
assistance from Cape Asbestos. 

CAPASCO moulded brake linings, which are 
fitted to London buses and coaches as well as to 
a high proportion of all British heavy commercial 
vehicles, are made by The Cape Asbestos Company. 

“Cape” today is a group organisation embracing 
factories in many countries and owning more than 
250,000 acres of asbestos-producing properties. From our own South African mines 
come Amosite and “Cape Blue” Asbestos whose special qualities contribute to the 
outstanding efficiency and durability of the range of “Cape” manufactured products. 





THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD. “¥ 


114 & 116 Park Street - London W.1 em 
AP 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND BLUE ASBESTOS 
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**] think I’d like a little whisky. 
I happen to know they’ve some White Horse.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 36/-, {-Bottles 18/9, 4-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association hol 
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, period of relative quiet for reflection, and Jast week Mr 
Lim won a unanimous vote of confidence ry his govern- 
ment—which is no longer described as a “ caretaker ” 

ministry—in the Singapore Assembly, ag trouncing Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the People’s Action Party, in 
debate. But he did so on a policy of going to London to 

negotiate for self-government early next year ; he merely 
refused to be tied by Mr Lee’s “ conditions,” though he 
agreed to the most important of them—that there shall be 
ill-party agreement on what Singapore will then demand. 
Clearly Mr Lim intends to take up the negotiations where 
Mr Marshall left off, and on that basis nobody in the 
Assembly could well vote against him. 

He has, however, strengthened his own position, and that 
is important, for in matters of method, if not in purposes, 
he is a moderate. He has, moreover, scored off Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew, whom he successfully reproved for attacking the 
Chief Minister of Malaya on the grounds that his policy was 
worsening Malay-Chinese relations. The development both 
of a Singapore military force and the Royal Malayan Navy 
is, in fact, increasing co-operation between the two countries, 
as the visit of Tengku Abdul Rahman to Singapore suggests. 
But Mr Lee put his finger on the sore point in the Federa- 
tion ; and Mr Lim could hardly deny that Singapore still 
predominantly expresses the Chinese point of view, and the 
Federation the Malay point of view. The gulf between 
them remains—and so does that between Malaya and 
Singapore, But it is more likely to be bridged by practical 
men like Lim Yew Hock than theorists like Lee Kuan Yew 
—or those who stand behind him. 


Do our Rulers Read History? 


T is axiomatic that the proposer of internationalisation 

of the Suez Canal is never the man in possession. 

Take 1885. It is three years since the British occupation 
of Egypt ; the powers have met in Paris to draw up a draft 
treaty intended to guarantee the free use of the Canal. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote represents Britain. -Procés Verbal 
of May r1th:— 


The Delegate of Great Britain observes that these authors 
were speaking of natural straits, and not of artificial 
passages, such as the Suez Canal or the Caledonian Canal, 
created by human industry within the territory of an 
independent Power. It cannot be admitted that such 
channels of communication, although connecting two seas, 
should be burdened with an international servitude. 


_ Or take 1947. Egypt, represented by Nokrashy Pasha, 
is appealing to the Security Council for an end to occupa- 
tion by Great Britain. Procés Verbal of August 5th:— 


The status of the Suez Canal is quite different from that 
of other artificial waterways which serve as arteries of 
international communication, for it is fixed by that multi- 
partite international agreement to which I have just 
referred. The Suez Canal was an international enterprise 
from the very beginning, and then a few years after it was 
opened all the principal powers of Europe joined with the 
Ottoman Empire, acting for Serm. to segeienn its traffic, 
its neutrality and its defence. . 


It is understandable of course dis the United Kingdom 
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should be interested in the security of the Canal. It is 
not alone in this interest however. Other European 
countries whose territories extend to Africa and Asia are 
similarly and equally interested. 


The United Kingdom’s pretensions to sole responsibility 
for safeguarding the Canal cannot be reconciled with the 
principle of universality, equality and neutrality established 
by the 1888 agreement. 


The Other Haley 


“ L IKE many of the upper class,” wrote Hilaire Belloc, 


“he liked the sound of broken glass.” This tradi- 
tional U-taste has been spreading fast in the last fifteen 
years: instead of hearties from the Bollinger Club putting 
aesthetes in Oxford fountains, “ youths” (a Bad Word, 
meaning potential delinquents) have recently been turning 
hoses on cinema managers, excited by rhythmical music 
rather than by drink. The main difference between the two 
phenomena is that the undergraduate was confined within 
the walls of his college, or at worst within a town which had 
many centuries in which to build up a defence of scornful 
tolerance against this kind of behaviour. The young people 
who now find themselves excited by the rhythms of Mr Bill 
Haley, the Rock ’n’ Roll maestro, are not only unconfined 
to one area, but are much more numerous. Their nuisance 
value is therefore much greater than that of their upper 
class precursors, although this form of intoxication is 
probably less. violent as well as less toxic than that caused 
by drink. 


* 


The saddening thing about it all is that Rock ’ n’ Roll is 
not more rhythmical than any other form of jazz: it is just 
more blatantly rhythmical. The basic combination of electric 
and steel guitars supports shouted words whose doubles 
entendres are as subtle as pile-drivers, and it has been well 
described as “ music for morons.” But around the juke- 
boxes are clusters of young people putting in their three- 
pences to hear it all over again, and the film which has 
caused all the trouble has attracted great crowds both here 
and in the United States. The main attraction is that in 
enjoying this music there is an esoteric bond between the 
addicts: those who don’t dig Bill Haley are square, those 
whom he “sends ” are really in the groove, inside a charmed 
circle of enthusiasts. A national newspaper this week took 
a speaker at the TUC to task for his concern about the waste 
of all this enthusiasm, when he said how much better 
employed it would be in the trade union movement. But 
the speaker was, although over-serious, perhaps on the right 
lines, for it is a very similar emotion which leads a public- 
school boy to fanatical attachment to his house, or a Cypriot 
schoolboy to throwing bombs at Englishmen. If there is no 
outlet for the natural feelings of loyalty and devotion to a 
group, they will turn towards the oddest objects, especially 
when canalised by skilful publicity. And what objects for 
loyalty are offered in the aimless years between school and 
National Service ? If there is more open hooliganism, then 
more towns will have to ban Mr Haley’s film ; but let us 
realise, please, that that would be a pity. 
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Letters to the Editor © 








White Man of Asia 


Sir—It was a rude shock to read the 
article in your issue of August 11th. 
How a high-minded, reputable, usually 
accurate and intelligent periodical could 
stoop to such gutter journalism is 
beyond understanding. 

If “ A Correspondent in Seoul ” really 
exists, he should be indicted for viola- 
tion of everything for which Great 
Britain and Englishmen stand. His 
position is anti-British, anti-American, 
anti-Free World. It is, in other words, 
pro-Communist. Set forth very briefly, 
these are some fundamental policies of 
Korea that were distorted, twisted,-and 


completely misrepresented in The 
Economist article : 
Diplomatic — relations —Korea__ seeks 


friendly relations with all Free World 
nations, and it believes in a policy of 
toughness only against those that are 
bent upon its destruction. Unfor- 
tunately, formal diplomatic relations can 
be maintained with only a few countries 
because of the excessive cost of such 
overseas missions. 

Japan.—President Syngman Rhee and 
Korea have been seeking friendly rela- 
tions with the Japanese ever since the 
Liberation of 1945. But Japan con- 
tinues to claim 85 per cent of Korean 
property and to challenge the sovereign 
existence of the Republic. Both actions 
are in open violation of the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty by which Japan 
regained its independence. Once Japan 
abides by agreements already made, the 
Korean Government stands ready to 
reopen negotiations for the adjustment 
of all outstanding differences. 

Communism.— The Republic of 
Korea was wantonly attacked by the 
Communists in 1950, and was saved by 
the intervention of the United States 
and 15 other countries of the United 
Nations. Red China later joined. the 
north Korean puppets in the invasion, 
and both regimes were branded 
aggressors by open, democratic vote of 
the United Nations. The Korean War 
still has not ended, and the Communists 
are building up strong forces for renewed 
attack. Until the Communists give up 
what they have taken by force, and 
abandon their conspiracy of international 
conquest, the Korean nation and people 
believe that there can be no lasting peace 
in Korea or anywhere else. 

Unification.—Korea has never insisted 
on anything except assurances of free 
and democratic procedures. The unifica- 
tion formulae of Korea and the United 
Nations are identical. 

Relations with the United States.— 
Korea and America have mutual respect 
and consideration for one another, as 
all friendly nations should. Differences 


have always been adjusted amicably, 
and there has been no dictation from 
America and no intransigence on the 
part of Korea. Both are proud of the 
fact that the alliance between them has 
been constructive and highly successful 
for both sides. 

Military Forces.—Korea is compelled 
to maintain large armed forces by. the 
continuing threat of even larger land 
and air units in the Communist-held 
north. But these forces remain under 
orders of the United Nations Command 
and have neither the power nor the 
intention to unleash offensive warfare. 

We of Korea hope sincerely that The 
Economist will make an honest effort to 
set the record straight about our country 
and its policies, and that it will also 
make amends for the great disservice its 


Seoul correspondent has done _ the 
British-Free World cause.—Yours faith- 
fully, It Sun YUN 

President 


Seoul National University, Korea 


Bundles for Germany ? 


Sir—I read with some dismay of the 
efforts of the Germans, with the apparent 
sympathy of the United States Adminis- 
tration, to recover some, if not all, of 
the German property seized in the 
United States. 

By the Paris Act of 1946, the Allies 
undertook not to return the German 
property they seized. By the Bonn Con- 
vention the validity of the seizure was 
recognised by the West German Federal 
Republic, which undertook to compen- 
sate its nationals accordingly. 

It is hard to understand why the 
United States should apparently be 
willing by a unilateral act to disregard 
such treaty obligations. 

Moreover, what will be the effect on 
our European Allies ? Success in the 
United States will undoubtedly lead to 
German pressure on the _ French, 
Belgians and Dutch. The futufe clearly 
emerges. 

The Germans’ occupied these 
countries and subjected them to 
economic pillage and, as you reported in 
an earlier issue, the claims of Holland 
for the restitution of securities looted 
during the occupation are as yet denied 
by the Germans. Unless something is 
done to stop the present trend, a nation 
which from the economic viewpoint has 
emerged from defeat stronger than 
before will succeed in recovering all its 
foreign assets, and the victors who paid 
the price for their victory will be the 
poorer and finally be deprived of 
reparation for the damage they suffered. 

It is to be hoped that the United 
Kingdom Government, at least, will 
point out to the United States the 
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obligations it apparently now intends to 
disregard.—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER W. Sewi! 

Director-Genera). 


London, S.W.1 Aims of Industry 


Anti-Colonial Front for 
Students 3 


Srr—While your correspondent’s report 
on the Congress of the Internationa! 
Union of Students in Prague is admir- 
able, his conclusions are unnecessari|\ 
alarmist. To suggest that the West js 
losing the race for the allegiance of the 
colonial and Asian countries is to attach 
too much importance to the unrepre- 
sentative delegations from these coun- 
tries. The significant feature at Prague 
was, in this respect, the absence of the 
National Union of Students of the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, the West Indies, Malia, 
Ceylon, Kenya, Pakistan and many other 
similar countries. They will, in fact, be 
meeting at the International Student 
Conference in Ceylon this week, an 
organisation founded by the Western 
Unions in 19§0 and now by far the most 
representative gathering of its kind. This 
year, indeed, the Afro-Asians will be in 
an absolute majority for the first time. 
There cannot, therefore, be much doubt 
who has won the race for their support. 
—Yours faithfully, 
ROLAND FREEMAN 
Leader of the British Group o! 
Observers at the Prague Conference 
National Union of Students, W.C.2 


New Ideas in Steel 


Str—One of the “unconventional sug- 
gestions,” which you attribute to me in 
your Business Note of page 821, is not 
quite correctly described. It was not 
my intention to suggest that the inde- 
pendent re-rollers “should re-equip 
their mills to take larger billets.” My 
suggestion was that new  re-rolling 
plants producing 4,000 tons per week 
might be built at some of the existing 
smaller steelworks, who could contrive 
to expand their melting capacity suffi- 
ciently and use larger billets from their 
existing rolling mills. I did, in fact, 
mention that this has already happened 
in this country as well as abroad. — 
Yours faithfully, Epwarp T. SARA 
United Steel Co., Sheffield 


University College Students 


Sir—Unfortunately, we have got records 
of the careers and up-to-date addresses 
of only a very small proportion of the 
old students of University College 
London, of whom we calculate that there 
must be some 30,000 either in this coun- 
try or overseas. We are anxious to ge! 
in touch with them, to invite them when 
possible to appropriate college functions, 
and on occasion to seek their advice 
We hope that old students will write, 
even a postcard, to the Secretary ©! 
University College London, Gower 


Street, London, W.C.1, giving the! 
addresses, dates at college, and subjects 
—Yours faithfully, 

University College, London 


Iror Evans 
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“I feel much safer 
since We got Nu-Swift 


*. . . yes, I did read about that factory—terrible reminder that fire not only burns but 
kills. Actually, we’ve never believed in taking chances with fire. That’s why we got the 
best fire-fighting equipment. What’s that? Oh, you’re thinking of getting Nu-Swift 
too? Wise man! 

**As I was saying, we have quite a few small fires here—unavoidable really in a factory 
like this. But Nu-Swift extinguishers are just right for the job. After all, most fires 
have small beginnings ; and it’s what you do about them in the first few minutes that 
really counts. Remember, Nu-Swift extinguishers are all pressure-charge-operated for 
instant-action—and the 95 .m.p.h. jet of the Universal Extinguisher (that’s the sort 
we’ve got) literally smuffs out the flames. What’s more, Nu-Swift extinguishers are 
easy to use, easy to maintain—and absolutely reliable. Now you see why I feel much 
safer since we got Nu-Swift’’. 


* 2 © © © © © © © © © post this coupon, or ring REGent 5724* 2 2 © © © © © © eo oe 
NU-SWIFT Led., Dept. £.2, 25 Piccadilly, London, W.!. Please let us have full “ 
details of Nu-Swift modern Fire Protection and your Rental-and-Maintenance Scheme. : 

s 

. * 
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...and so will you 


because Nu-Swift extinguishers combine these 
four essential advantages: 


* INSTANT ACTION immediately the knob is 
struck—thanks to the principle of pressure- 
charge operation. 


* GREATER RELIABILITY through extra care in 
design and manufacture. The sealed pressure- 
charges do not leak, evaporate or cause 
corrosion. 


* HIGH-SPEED RECHARGING thanks to easy-to- 
drop-in pressure-charge, pioneered by Nu-Swift. 
All 2-gallon models can be recharged in 30 
seconds. 


* STANDARO SYSTEM thruughout the range. All 
models are used in the commonsense upright 


position. Different colours show at a glance the 
risk for which each extinguisher is designed. 


NU-SWIFT 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST ANDO MOST 
RELIABLE FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


IN EVERY SHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY 
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Guy ropes and moulded 


dolls . . 


two of the hundreds of things which 


. These are merely 


more than 80 industries are making 


better, faster, and more cheaply 
with the aid of starches, 


glucose, and dextrines. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


Brown & Polson Limited 


could give you an exceptionally 


well informed opinion—and 


would be pleased to do so. 
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STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 


ADHESIVES + BEER 


OTHER CORDAGE 


LEATHER TANNING 
QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE - 


CORSETS 


HOUSEHOLD STARCH ° 
MATCHBOXES 
* RUBBER STAMPS’ - 


WALLPAPER + 


DOLLS - EXPLOSIVES 


NET FABRICS 


INSECTICIDES ° 


XMAS DECORATIONS « 


FACE AND TALCUM POWDERS - GUYS AND 


OIL WELL DRILLING” « 
SUGAR CONFECTIONERY - 


YARN 


JUTE TEXTILES ° 


TABLETS « 


ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


WELLINGTON 


Unchallenged Leaders lers of 


BoOus E; 


$2-s78t30 


Britain’s Starch Industry 





STRAND, 


LONDON, 


| KRAFT PAPER 
PLASTER CASTS 
UPHOLSTERY 


19%6 
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Rationing in Retrospect 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: FOOD. Volume II, Studies in 
Administration and Control. 

By R. J. Hammond. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 835 
pages. 50s. 


M R HAMMOND has now completed 

the second lap of his monumental 
history of the Ministry of Food. The 
first volume was on food policy. This 
one deals with rationing procedure, air- 
raid emergency services, communal 
feeding and the control of fish, eggs, 
potatoes and milk. A third volume 
dealing with the other main foods is to 
come. 

The present volume would provide a 
mine of information if another war came, 
although the chapters on emergency 
services and “ air-raid lessons ” might be 
of little relevance in a thermo-nuclear 
war. The intricate mass of detail, par- 
ticularly about rationing, makes heevy 
reading in places and might with advan- 
tage have been pruned. Like Gibbon, 
the author has put many of his best 
stories into footnotes ; and it is these, 
rather than the administrative detail, 
that future historians will use for the 
light they throw on the public’s attitude 
to control and the often unpredictable 
interaction of government and governed. 
Wartime food control was an uneasy 
mixture of authoritarian planning tem- 
pered by fear of Parliamentary questions 
and popular discontent. 

Many of the Ministry’s worst diffi- 
culties and tribulations came from its 
natural reluctance to interfere with exist- 
ing trade channels and business as usual. 
A collectivist or fascist regime is better 
adapted than a democracy for “ suspend- 
ing the laws of supply and demand,” 
if not for waging total war; for a 
democracy will attach importance to the 
revival of a free market economy after 
the war. Lord Woolton had to try to 
satisfy the public’s demand for “ fair 
shares ” and at the same time to placate 
producers and traders, who resented 
interference with their businesses. This 
is well illustrated by the story of the 
wartime control of fish and eggs; 
indeed, the chapter on eggs might well 
serve to explode the current myth that 
an egg monopoly is needed to promote 
“orderly marketing.” 

That Mr Hammond holds no brief for 
the controllers is obvious from the large 
amount of space that he devotes to their 
failures and mistakes. Thus his pains- 
taking account of the failure to control 
fish, the black market in eggs, the 
wrangles and muddles about the prices 
and distribution of milk and potatoes 
and the shortcomings of rationing 


makes a depressing picture that tends to 
get things a bit out of focus. He himself 
never shared the spirit of zest and adven- 
ture that came from successful teamwork 
when things went well. Indeed for the 
critical historian it is always easier to 
tell a good story when things go wrong, 
since muddles are better documented 
than successes. Another writer, more 
impressed with the ill effects that mis- 
management of the country’s food 
supply would have had on civilian 
morale, might have been more inclined 
to excuse the shortcomings and pay 
tribute to the fact that food control, like 
Dr Johnson’s dog on its* hind legs, 
succeeded as well as it did. Perhaps 
Lord Woolton and his Ministry have 
been unduly praised and Mr Hammond 
may think it right to deflate their repu- 
tation. His second volume is more 
balanced and objective than his first, 
though he is still apt to draw too sweep- 
ing conclusions. It is easy to be wise 
after the event in showing what ought 
not to be done; but it is not so easy 
to be wise in suggesting what ought to 
have been done. 

It is a pity that, being an official 
history, this has to omit so much of the 
personal factor. "Few names are men- 
tioned; and yet the success of any 
scheme of control depended more than 
anything else on the qualities of each 
controller and his capacity to secure the 
co-operation of traders and the public, 
and also of his colleagues in the 
Ministry and other departments. The 
reputation of Lord Woolton is if any- 
thing enhanced. Throughout the book 
his dominating figure stands out as the 
man in whom housewives, traders, poli- 
ticians and officials learnt to place their 
confidence. 


In an appendix the author prints a 
surprising document which he has dug 
up from the archives of the Ministry. 
This is a proposal for a points rationing 
scheme put forward by Mr (now Sir) 
Sylvanus Vivian as long ago as Decem- 
ber, 1917. It was ignored or rejected 
by the first Ministry of Food and for- 
gotten or lost by the second. At any 
rate the economists who launched points 
rationing had never heard of it. 


In his concluding volume Mr 
Hammond will perhaps be able to give 
a more appreciative account of the 
Ministry’s control of cereals, meat, 
sugar, oilseeds and fats. It is by its 
success in maintaining an adequate 
supply of the main foods, rather than 
by its shortcomings in managing fish 
and eggs, that the Ministry of Food 
will be judged im the perspective of 
history. 


Apres Lui eee 
LOUIS XV 
By G. P. Gooch. 
Longmans. 298 pages. 25s. 


|S eer od has long ago made up its 

mind about Louis XV. Perhaps a 
few supporters of the system of absolute 
monarchy, plus royalistes que le roi, still 
defend the mild and easy-going regime 
of the second longest reign in French 
history. Perhaps a few Frenchmen who 
cannot accept the results of the social 
revolution of 1789 still regret the frail 
barriers that Louis XV defended against 
the coming deluge. But there is no way 
round the evidence of his Ministers, his 
mistresses and the journalists of his 
reign, that he was a man utterly unfit to 
rule. He inherited at the age of thirteen 
immense wealth, subservience to an 
elaborate court etiquette, and unlimited 
flattery. For twenty years he left the 
business of state in the shrewd old 
hands of Cardinal Fleury, who undid 
much of the evil results of Louis XIV’s 
later years and of the Regency. Then 
for twenty years he let himself and 
France be ruled by his maitresse en titre 
(a recognised post at the Bourbon Court) 
Madame de Pompadour. His last ten 
years were involved in_ half-hearted 
attempts to deal with the court extrava- 
gance, the opposition of the Parlements 
to the royal veto and the growing anti- 
Jesuitism of the middle ‘class, which 
heralded the Revolution 

Louis’s only positive contribution to 
the government of the country during 
the later years was an unofficial intel- 
ligence service (le sécret du roi) work- 
ing alongside, and often against, the 
policy of the Foreign Ministry. One of 
its agents attached to the London Em- 
bassy, was the Chevalier D’Eon de 
Beaumont, whose sex was a society 
wager, and whose mission was thought 
to be to spy out the ground for an 
invasion of England. Meanwhile Louis’s 
real interest lay in the indulgence of 
his sexual appetites at the royal brothel, 
the Parc aux Cerfs: and the extra- 
vagance of his new maitresse en titre 
Madame du Barry, until he died miser- 
ably of smallpox, nursed by his two 
elderly daughters, in 1774, leaving young 
Louis XVI to expiate the sins of half a 
century of misrule. 

Dr Gooch, the doyen of British his- 
torians, knows too much about the 
history of the eighteenth century to wish 
to revise the accepted opinion of Louis 
XV ; instead, he has used his immense 
knowledge of the contemporary sources, 
with generous quotations, to reinforce 
the verdict of history. His subject is 
not so much the reign as the ruler ; his 
aim to trace, through the degeneration 
of the nominal centre of government, 
the failure of the country to deal with 
its foreign rivals or to face the intel- 
lectual and economic problems that were 
bringing the Revolution nearer every 


ay. 

This book does not stand alone. Dr 
Gooch has a thesis—the rise and fall of 
absolute .monarchy in the eighteenth 
century. His portrait of the Idle 
Apprentice forms a pendant to his earlier 
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portraits of the Industrious Apprentices 
—Frederick the Great, the Empress 
Catherine and Maria Theresa. It is a 
notable addition to a series of studies 
as readable as they are learned. 


Quintessential Economics 


A REVISION OF DEMAND THEORY. 
By J. R. Hicks. 
Oxford University Press. 203 pages. 18s. 


ROFESSOR HICKS is one of our 

contemporary economists who 
writes with style. Not that his text is 
embellished with flourishes or manifest 
witticisms ; his gift goes deeper. He 
takes the reader comfortably into his 
confidence ; he confronts him with some 
(carefully selected) obstacles that have 
impeded the progress of his thoughts ; 
he asks him to share in his-delight at the 
suddenly perceived way through a 
thicket of difficulties, sometimes almost 
in the manner of Henry James seeking 
to make us share his perception of some 
psychological fine shade. 

The subject matter is of the highest 
degree of abstraction. Taking problems 
perplexed by the contortions of mathe- 
maticians, he has applied some logical 
principles, expressible im simple English, 
and some arithmetic, or most elementary 
algebra, and brought to his aid a few 
diagrams of outstanding informativeness, 
and thereby brought us to his conclu- 
sions. It is a superb exercise of exposi- 
tion. 


He is mainly concerned to deduce the 
law of demand, generalised to include 
the demand for groups of commodities, 
from the sole premise of consistent 
preference. 

In one set of market conditions he \[the 
ideal consumer] makes one choice, in 
others other choices ; but the choices he 
makes always express the same ordering, 
and must therefore be consistent with 
one another. 

He does not think that this hypothesis 
can itself be tested, as some have argued, 
by observing market behaviour; the 
variety of tastes, and of incomes, in a 
group of consumers would generate 
apparently, but not really, inconsistent 
phenomena. “The only way of testing 
the hypothesis is by seeing how far such 
explorations [viz. in terms of changes in 
other variables than current prices or 
incomes] do in fact satisfy us, in the 
inconsistent cases which we find.” 
Teachers have long been expounding 
that the law of demand stems from the 
bare assumption of rationality, and does 
not require some alleged psychological 
principle of diminishing reaction to 
stimuli ; but they have had no such clear 
account of the stemming as that now 
provided by Professor - Hicks. 

He makes some other deductions too 
from the bare principle of consistency, 
such as, subject to appropriate assump- 
tions, the equality of cross elasticities. 
Simple-minded readers will be pleased 
to learn that the Giffen exceptions to 
the law of demand “can hardly occur, 
@s soon as consumption is reasonably 
diversified,” though they will be terrified 
to discover the possibility of an “ anti- 
Giffen ” case, when the enhanced real 


income due to the greater abundance of 
a “normal”—the opposite of an “ in- 
ferior ”—article might raise its marginal 
valuation. Happily this case could not 
“show up in actual market behaviour.” 
As may be expected, Professor Hicks 
touches on the great  cardinalist- 
ordinalist controversy ; he holds, albeit 
not dogmatically, that we do not require 
the hypothesis that a cardinal measure- 
ment of utility is possible. 

It may perhaps be complained that 
there are not enough clear fingerposts 
to the general bearing of certain pas- 
sages, pellucid though these may be in 
themselves. The fingerposts are there 
all right, just as they are there in Henry 
James. But, while in a work which 
primarily stimulates xsthetic apprehen- 
sions, one is on the alert for obscurely 
placed fingerposts, when the current text 
is taxing all one’s intellectual powers, 
one may fail to perceive inconspicuous 
fingerposts, anyhow till the second or 
third reading. And it must be frankly 
stated that this book does tease the intel- 
lect, and tax it to its full capacity ; but 
the teasing and taxing are made as 
pleasant as‘it is possible for those pro- 
cesses to be. 


In Shady Cloister Mew’d 


IN A GREAT TRADITION: Tribute to 
Dame Laurentia McLachlan, Abbess of 
Stanbrook. 

By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 

John Murray. 324 pages. 25s. net. 


4 kre is a profoundly interesting book. 
Mainly the account of a most 
remarkable woman who spent her long 
life from girlhood in an enclosed Bene- 
dictine nunnery near Worcester, it also 
records the vicissitudes during three 
centuries of the community to which 
she belonged. The community was 
established at Cambrai on New Year’s 
eve, 1623. Among nine voluntary exiles 
to Flanders, sisters of the new “ Monas- 
tery of our Lady of Comfort of the 
English Dames of Cambrai,” were 
Gertrude More, _ great-great-grand- 
daughter of the author of Utopia, and 
Catherine Gascoigne, claiming descent 
from Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne who 
sent the future Henry V to prison. 

The book sketches the general history 
of English Benedictine monasticism 
before and after the Reformation, but 
its framework is essentially biographical, 
a narrative. of this nunnery’s varying 
fortunes under the leadership of suc- 
cessive Abbesses, from Dame Catherine 
Gascoigne (1600-1676) to Dame 
Laurentia McLachlan (1866-1953). The 
Cambrai nuns escaped to England 
during the French Revolution, destitute 
and in the clothing of Carmelite nuns 
who had shared imprisonment with 
them at Compiégne before being guillo- 
tined. After further and rather grim 
vicissitudes in England, the returned 
Benedictines were able in 1838 to occupy 
their present home in Worcestershire, 
the Abbey of Stanbrook. 

Margaret McLachlan, a brilliant girl 
from Lanarkshire, entered Stanbrook’s 


convent school in 1881, joined the com-: 


in support of west 
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munity in 1884 as Sister Laurentia. 4). 
was elected Abbess in 1931. S)y 
became an excellent musician, a learn; ( 
scholar in musicology who. gre), 
influenced the revival of plainsony. .; 
eminent authority on illuminated m.)\\- 
scripts, and an outstanding administra: 
With these gifts and accomplishme»:: 
was a genius for friendship. The m 
interesting - part of her  biograp| 
describes how the radiant charm, abv: 
dant sympathy, and wit, of an enclos: 
nun brought her the devoted friends) 
of GBS, who was introduced to her jn 
1924 by Sir Sydney Cockerell, secreta; 
to William Morris and afterward 
re-creator of the Fitzwilliam Museum »: 
Cambridge. Sir Sydney had know: 
Dame Laurentia since 1907, but at tho: 
time she had never even heard 
Bernard Shaw. Accompanying Shaw o: 
one of his visits to Stanbrook, Cocke: 
beheld a GBS bereft of his customar, 
ebullience. Many years later |x 
remarked to a member of the com- 
munity: “With Morris and your dea: 
Abbess he was on his good behaviou: 
and seemed to admit that he was in thx 
presence of a being superior to himse!l!. 

Extracts from letters exchange 
between Dame Laurentia, GBS and 
Cockerell are extraordinarily interesting 
This dazzling and strangely assorted trio 
were—inevitably—much concerned with 
problems of belief and unbelief. The 
dedicated and disciplined Roman 
Catholic nun, the deistic Shaw, and the 
immutably sceptical Sydney Cockere!! 
furnish a fascinating series of epistolar 
debates. 

The book is admirably written and 
illustrated. It appears to be the work o! 
one anonymous author with a live!) 
narrative style. This author should. 
however, have verified the quotation on 
page 205 from Dedicatory Ode by he: 
(or his) co-religionist, Hilaire Belloc. 


Prospectus for World 
Union 


MINOS OR MINOTAUR? The Dilemma 
of Political Power. 
By John Bowle. 


Cape. 209 pages. 15s. 


M R JOHN BOWLE has made a niche 
for himself as an exponent of th 
lines of development in European 
political thought which may be quoted 
European and 
“Atlantic” union. His latest book goes 
further ; it is a sort of prospectus for 
world union and a world state. In its 
total effect the book is somewhat dis 
cursive ; it is not the reasoned analysi: 
which the author sometimes claims to 
be offering, but more of a succession o! 
linked commonplaces, with many 0! 
which a reader will find it easy to agree. 

Some distinct trains of thought can 
be isolated. The main one, which wi!! 
have a familiar ring to readers of certain 
works of sociology, particularly Pro- 
fessor Popper’s “Open Society,” star's 
from the proposition that the central 
problem of politics is the contro! 0! 
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power. Such control can be guaranteed 
publicly only by a constitutional form of 
government, and privately, Mr Bowle 
adds, by “ conscience.” The key to pro- 
gress in a society which satisfies these 
conditions is “ social engineering,” the 
application of the social sciences. Con- 
trasted with this world view at the 
present moment are on one side conser- 
vatism and traditionalism and on the 
other dialectical materialism and 
Marxism-Leninism, either of which 
favours a closed rather than an open 
society. : 

To this thread of argument Mr Bowle 
attaches his beads of opinion, warmly 
felt and rotundly expressed ; his unques- 
tioned support of western diplomacy, 
with its various strategic devices, Nato, 
Seato, and so on ; and a sonorous parti- 
sanship of the United Nations idea, with 
all those activities and agencies—WHO, 
FAO, ILO, TAB, and the rest—which 
he regards as enduring examples of 
applied social science, destined, as 
embryonic world institutions, to super- 
sede the more ephemeral manifestations 
of western defence. These last are 
made necessary because the world he is 
seeking to unify is divided, into a liberal- 
democratic half, animated by conscience, 
and a communist half, bemused by myth. 


How the transition to world harmony 
is to be effected is the problem confront- 
ing not only Mr Bowle but also those 
who would be content with something 
short of a world state. He passes over 
the important fact that the communists 
are more explicitly dedicated to the 
unification of the world than their many- 
hued opponents. He puts before 
humanity the well-known alternative, 
total destruction by atomic war or the 
peaceful evolution of a world state. But 
how, short of war, he will persuade the 
communist countries to give up their 
own dream of a world union and accept 
his uncompromisingly western one 
instead, he does not say. Perhaps he 
envisages, as many do, a future in which 
the west, having followed his prescrip- 
tions, will be so overwhelmingly success- 
ful that the communists will have no 
choice but to join the enlarged western 
community. The prescriptions them- 
selves often seem little more than an 
inventory of western institutions and 
attitudes with the attachment of a 
“good ” or “ bad ” label to each: colour 
prejudice—bad ; public schools—good ; 
over-population of the United Kingdom 
—bad ; Asian awakening—good ; Asian 
and African poverty and backwardness 
—bad; religion (of Eisenhower’s all- 
embracing kind)—good ; and so on. 


The trouble is, as a more considered 
analysis would have brought out, that the 
various tendencies of which Mr Bowle 
approves do not necessarily reinforce one 
another but may be in conflict. It may 
be, for instance, that some development 
or other in the direction of European 
union will not be a stage to world union 
but stand in its way. The interests of 
Commonwealth unity and Atlantic union 
are not always easy to reconcile. Awk- 
ward facts like these are the affair of 
Practical statesmen, the “ realists” and 





” power politicians ” at whom Mr Bowle 
rails for their lack of enthuséasm for 
Unesco and some other United Nations 
(or “United Europe”) activities. Yet 
these same realists are certainly the 
architects of the western defensive 
arrangements of which Mr Bowle also 
approves. They may even share some 
of his likes and dislikes, though they 
might not rank them all so equally. 
What they might, however, ask is 
whether the addition of a world state to 
western aims is not an unnecessary addi- 
tional complication in the business of 
coming to terms with the communist and 
neutralist states. 


Why Man Gardens 


MEN AND GARDENS. 
By Nan Fairbrother. 
The Hogarth Press. 240 pages. 21s. 


[= disquisition into the reasons why 
men want gardens, and the kind of 
gardens they make, is conducted on very 
personal lines. History, impressions, 
anecdotes and quotations are strung 
together so lightly as to make it an 
attractive bedside book. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal more to it than this, 
much of it of considerable interest. The 
chapter on the gardens of Tudor England 
is excellent, while the account of the 
formal gardens of the _ seventeenth 
century is written with an understanding 
that leaves one feeling almost warm- 
hearted about Louis XIV. On present- 
day gardens, too, Miss Fairbrother’s 
approach is just what is needed; 
although unorthodox, it is a great deal 
more to the point than the so-called 
“practical ” gardening books. 

To the English school of landscape 
gardening she does rather less than 
justice. This is a pity, for the English 
park and the jardin anglais are among 
our few contributions to the art forms 
of the world. And Humphrey Repton 
was not merely a “fashionable writer.” 
Many of the ideas and designs contained 
in his famous red books were carried out 
by the landowner clients for whom the 
books were prepared. They form the 
basis of much of the beauty of the 
English counryside today. His analysis 
of the “Sources of Pleasure in Land- 
scape Gardening,” given in the appendix 
to his “Sketches and Hints” and 
reprinted in Loudon’s “Landscape 
Gardening,” is as valid now as wnen it 
was written and might be read with 
advantage by all who contemplate laying 
out a garden. 


Lending on Houses 


URBAN MORTGAGE LENDING. 
By J. E. Morton. 
Princeton University Press. 207 pages. 


$4.00. 


HE United States National Bureau 
of Economic Research has been en- 
gaged for some time on an urban real 
estate finance project, and has already 
published several monographs on the 
urban mortgage market. This volume 
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summarises the findings of some of the 
earlier studies and draws together in- 
formation relating to the principal insti- 
tutional lenders—insurance companies, 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. It is 
thus a study of the supply side of the 
mortgage market in the United States, 
dealing with a group of lenders which 
have considerably increased their share 
of the total outstanding debt over the 
past thirty years. They have done so, 
not because they have increased the pro- 
portion of mortgages in their portfolios, 
but rather because they have secured a 
greater share of total savings and main- 
tained the proportion of their funds 
invested in mortgages. The sharp in- 
crease in the number of owner-occupied 
houses which has occurred in recent 
years (from 11.4 million in 1940 to 19.8 
million in 1950) has provided much of 
the impetus to the expansion ; and the 
introduction of federal mortgage loan 
insurance in 1934 and the Veterans’ 
Administration loam guarantee pro- 
gramme in 1944 have materially helped 
to make the owner-occupier mortgage a 
more attractive investment medium. 


The study contains much statistical 
material which emphasises (as in the 
case of hire-purchase finance) how much 
more is known about mortgage finance 
in the United States than in this coun- 
try. A similar investigation of the 
financing of investment and owner- 
occupier houses and flats by insurance 
companies, building societies, local 
authorities and housing associations 
would be of more than passing interest. 
Probably we should find that some of 
the findings were broadly parallel to 
those of Professor Morton. We know, 
for instance, that building societies have 
become by far the biggest lenders on 
single family houses, and this develop- 
ment is paralleled in the United States 
by the savings and loan associations. 
We know, too, that mortgages rarely 
survive their contractual repayment 
terms, and we should probably find that 
loan-to-value ratios and interest rates 
have followed much the same trends in 
this country. 


This is a valuable survey of a par- 
ticular field of finance. If there is a 
criticism it is that the prewar and post- 
war phases could with advantage have 
been separated instead of being treated 
as a whole. 


Books Received 


THe BritisH ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Classified Handbook of Members and their 
manufactures. 1955 edition. 737 pages. 


WorK IN THE WELFARE AGE: LPE Papers 
No. 4, Fuly 1956. 

The London Press Exchange. 36 pages. 
No price given. 

THE PALESTINE POUND AND THE ISRAEL 
PounD : Transition from a Colonial to an 
Independent Currency. 

By Robert David Ottensooser. 

Librairie E. Droz, Geneva. 177 pages. No 
price given. . 

RAILWAYS AND GEOGRAPHY. 

By A. C. O'Dell. 
University Library. Hutchinsons. 198 
pages. 10s. 6d. 
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LOCATION 
FACTS 


on financial assistance . 
the free enterprise way 


Financing a new plant today is a problem for any 
business, large or small. 

In New York State, many banks, insurance com- 
panies andinvestment houses are willing individually 
to help you in making arrangements to finance new 
operations or build new plants. In addition, by special 
charter of the State Legislature, there has been estab- 
lished in the State of New York the New York Busi- 
ness Development Corporation. This organization 
is privately financed and managed and specifically 
designed to assist qualified enterprises in financing 
new or expanded operations in the State. 

If you have a financing problem, our business is to 
put you in touch with the proper sources of capital. 
Therefore, whether you need mortgage money to 
help finance your new plant in New York State or 
working capital to cover expanded operaticns or to 
offset expenditures for moving into the State, do not 
hesitate to get in touch with us. 


Financing won’t be your only consideration in 
deciding on a new plant. You will want complete 
facts on labor, markets, water, available sites or 
buildings, power, fuel, transportation and raw 
materials, to mention just a few. And you will want 
information on these as they apply to the successful 
operation of a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important to your analysis 
will be covered in a confidential report to you— 
tailored to your needs. It will be prepared by a pro- 
fessional and experienced staff to cover either New 
York State locations of your choice, or, if you wish, 
sites which we will select on the basis of your needs. 


Our booklet, “ Industrial Location Services,’ explains 
what we can do for you. To get your free copy, write me 
at the New York State Department of Commerce, Room 
690F, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 
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GOING TO CANADA? 








Fiy TCA to Ganada 
at new lowest-ever fare 


From October Ist*, you can 
fly to Canada on TCA’s new 15- 
day Excursion and save more 
than £34. With this notable 
economy you get the same com- 
fort, the same excellent meals, 
the same choice of frequent, 
direct flights that have made 





TCA’s Super Constellation 
service the most popular way 
to fly to Canada. Your Travel 
Agent will give you full details 
of TCA’s new 15-day Excur- 
sion to Canada—the consider- 
able sums you can save, and the 
magnificent service you g¢t. 


* Subject to Government approval 





TRANS~ ~CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pali Mall, London, $.W.1, and Glasgow. 


| Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Carib! 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











South of 


Washington, D.C. 


N Monday, after a week in which angry small town 

mobs were held back from the schoolhouse by the 
National Guard in the Tennessee mountain town of Clinton 
and the mining settlement of Sturgis in Kentucky, racial 
segregation was abolished without incident throughout the 
entire publicly financed school system of Louisville—Ken- 
tucky’s principal city. This contrast may for some time be 
the mark of the “ border” zone separating the deep South 
from the rest of the country. As was to be expected, a 
substantial city, with a strong liberal newspaper, a university 
which has already been integrated and two years of inten- 
sive preparation by social agencies, managed a major social 
reversal with more grace than small, backward communities 
with long traditions of rugged conservatism. 

The outbreaks of violence in Kentucky and Tennessee 
and the threats. of violence in Texas have produced varied 
reactions. In the famous state capitol at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where public debates have been going’ on all this 
week and last about new plans to buttress racial segregation, 
it was eagerly noted that the incidents took place in coun- 
ties where there were relatively few Negroes. This was taken 
to prove that southerners will not stomach integration in 
the schools under any circumstances even where it would 
not create major practical difficulties. Ardent segrega- 
tionists concluded that Virginia’s south-western mountain 
counties, which are similar in character to those in eastern 
Tennessee, might back even more intransigent defiance of 
the Supreme Court than had been expected. 

Observers in Washington, however, less than an hour’s 
flying time away from the completely southern atmosphere 
of Richmond, were drawing different conclusions. In 
Sturgis and Clinton, despite the hostile crowds, Negro 
children were still going to previously segregated schools 
because the Governor of Kentucky, immediately, and the 
Governor of Tennessee, after an interval of painful hesita- 
tion, had used force to uphold the law. In Clinton, agita- 
tion was whipped up from outside by a racist fanatic from 
Washington. He was sent to prison for contempt of court 
and the boycott of the school by white children soon began 
to dwindle away. On the other hand in Mansfield, Texas, 
where there was also trouble, Governor Shivers, an ardent 
segregationist, merely sent a handful of Texas Rangers to 
“keep order ” while maintaining neutrality towards a court 
order to admit Negro children into the school. As a result 
no Negroes have been able to register. 

These two types of reaction are not mutually exclusive. 
They both emphasise that the crucial feature is the attitude 





the Law 


adopted by the individual state governments. Five states 
have formally proclaimed it to be their policy to defy the 
Supreme Court and “interpose” their “ sovereignty ” 
between their citizens and the “ usurping ” justices so as to 
shield the local authorities from the Court’s decision. The 
example of Texas, where “ interposition” has just been 
adopted by Democratic voters in their primary election, 
although not yet ratified by the state legislature, shows how 
difficult it will be to give reality to a court order wherever 
this strategy is in effect. 


* 


Broadly speaking, two forms of resistance are merging in 
the deep South: There are variations of the “ pupil assign- 
ment ” plan, under which the local school board or the state 
authorities will direct pupils to particular schools according 
to such criteria as “health” or “ intelligence,” which 
would be contrived to keep the races separate. Secondly, 
there are various strategems of delay ending with the brick 
wall of the total abolition of the publicly supported school 
system. The original Virginian plan, a delicately balanced 
compromise between different sections of the state, provided 
for counties to decide by local option whether to assign 
pupils in a manner which the courts would accept or 
whether, when all delaying tactics were exhausted, to abolish 
the schools. Tuition grants would be available to parents if 
the local school had been integrated and they did not wish 
their children to attend it, or if the school was no longer 
there. It is substantially this scheme which was adopted by 
constitutional referendum in North Carolina last week. 

But in Virginia itself, under Senator Byrd’s new policy 
of “ massive resistance,” the state government is now asking 
the General Assembly to reject any policy that would assist 


racial integration anywhere in the state. Under the new 


scheme all state funds would be cut off from a school board 
which complied with a court order to integrate. Senator 
Byrd’s objective is to force both the Virginian public and 
the federal judges to acknowledge the absence of any 
middle ground between “ the ultimates.” The state can 
have either segregation or a public school system—but not 
both. 

The debate in Richmond is being watched with intense 
interest on account of the primacy of esteem in which 
Virginia is traditionally held in the South. Its progress 
suggests that, however cautious one should be in such an 
emotional issue, President Eisenhower’s attitude of relaxed 
decency may not be enough. It suffers from at least two 
disadvantages. The defence of a major constitutional prin- 
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ciple against the opposition of state and local officials is 
being left entirely to the courts, This puts the onus of 
setting the pace and deciding the tactics on the shoulders 
of a private organisation, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, which picks the law 
suits. This is scarcely fair; the NAACP is vulnerable to 
local pressures and to attack under state laws, as has already 
been demonstrated in Alabama and Louisiana. Moreover, 
since moderates, including the President, have developed 
the habit of establishing their good faith by criticising 
“extremists on both sides,” the NAACP has been made 
to look like the counterpart to the extreme segregationists 
and White Citizens Councils. This, as one of its leaders 
recently admitted, has seriously damaged its public standing. 

But the second objection is perhaps more serious. As 
Mr Lippman has pointed out, the gradual adjustment of 
the South to the Court’s decision involves social and political 
decisions, not just legal ones. A former Republican candi- 
date for the Governorship of Virginia has just produced a 
four-stage timetable for the whole southern region, starting 
with counties that have few Negroes and moving on through 
cities such as Norfolk, Virginia, where the pattern of housing 
would ease the problem, to a large zone where compliance 
cannot be expected for a very long period. But unless the 
President gives a real lead and supplies some machinery, 
however informal, through which this and alternative 
schedules can be considered, the embattled southern 
moderates will lose heart and the upholders of “ active 
resistance ” consolidate strength. For it is precisely because 
they ar¢ afraid that compliance in the cities and the easier 
counties will weaken the principle of state sovereignty on 
which they stand, that the Virginian leaders are calling for 
retaliation against areas that comply with the law. The 
experience of the last three years suggests that time is not 
to be relied on indiscriminately as the great healer. 


How Maine Went 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER and the five hundred 

Republican leaders who gathered at Gettysburg to 
launch their party’s electoral campaign hoped that they 
could disprove once and for all the old adage—* As Maine 
goes, so goes the nation.” For in its elections, which come 
eight weeks before the nation-wide presidential and con- 
gressional ones, Maine went Democratic in no uncertain 
way. Running on the slogan of “one good term deserves 
another,” Governor Edmund Muskie, a lanky Democrat of 
Polish descent, was re-elected by a larger margin than in 
1954 in a state long identified with dour conservatism. Mr 
Muskie’s victory may represent a vote for a personality 
rather than a party but the same is not true of the con- 
gressional and local results. Of the state’s three seats in 
the House of Representatives, one went to the Republicans, 
one to the Democrats and the third will probably fall to the 
Democrats after a re-count of an extremely close vote. This 
will be the first time in twenty-two years that Democrats 
will represent Maine in Congress. The same trend was 
apparent in the elections for the state legislature ; six of the 
seven seats from the city of Portland were captured by the 
Democrats. 


. Republican strategists were probably less worried by the 
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actual results in Maine than by the fact that the Democ: ats 
were so successful in getting people to go out and vote. 
For if anything can mar the strong prospects of the Presi- 
dent’s re-election it is the threat of over-confidence and 
resultant apathy among Republicans or those independents 
who went to the polls in support of General Eisenhower in 
1952. This problem was neatly illustrated in this week's 
primary elections in Wisconsin. There, Senator Wiley, the 
staunchest Republican supporter of the Administration's 
foreign policy, retained the senatorial nomination by defeat- 
ing Mr Glenn Davis, a right-wing Congressman whom the 
Republican party in the state had endorsed in May. Senator 
Wiley probably owed his survival not to support from the 
White House—which was conspicuously lacking—but to the 
fact that many Republicans in Wisconsin refused to accept 
the lead of their party organisation—and Democrats may 
have voted in a Republican primary for the lesser of two 
evils, 

In order to meet the threat of apathy squarely, Vice 
President Nixon is starting out on a 15,000 mile campaign 
trip through thirty-two states. This vigorous tactic may, 
however, backfire, for not only is Mr Nixon the weaker link 
in the Republican chain but his ubiquity will underscore 
President Eisenhower’s absence. That is just what Mr 
Stevenson needs to keep the issue of the President’s health 
in the voters’ minds, 


Rising Investment Abroad 


HEALTHY increase during 1955 both in American 
 & private investment abroad and in foreign investment 
in the United States is reported in the Department of Com- 
merce’s annual review of international investment, published 
in the August issue of the Survey of Current Business. 
American private investors added $2.4 billion to their over- 
seas assets in 1955, bringing the total invested abroad to 
$29 billion ; assets held by foreigners in the United States 
increased in value by nearly $2.8 billion to a total of $29.6 
billion. Over go per cent of the increase in American 
private investments abroad was in long term investments, 
and $1.6 billion of this consisted of new investments and 
reinvestment of earnings in the foreign branches and sub- 
sidiaries of American companies. By contrast, most of the 
rise in foreign assets in the United States came from the 
higher market values of foreign holdings of American 
corporate stocks and from a rise in liquid dollar resources, 
such as bank deposits and obligations of the American 
government, held by foreigners, 

The greatest attractions for American investors outside 
their own country are still in Canada where, although less 
was invested than in the earlier postwar years, American 
holdings, mainly in manufacturing and in the petroleum 
industry, rose by nearly $600 million in 1955. More than 
$300 million was invested in Latin America, also most; 
in manufacturing concerns. American investment in manu- 
facturing plants and petroleum refineries and distribution 
facilities in Western Europe also rose by over $300 million. 
But the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa shared 
in the general acquisition of new American private capital 
on a much smaller scale. 

With more foreign subsidiaries reaching the earning 
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stage, helped by the strong world demand and rising prices 
of both raw materials and manufactures, American private 
‘avestors earned a record $3.1 billion from their overseas 
ventures in 1955, a jump of almost 20 per cent over the 
orevious year. Of these earnings $1.2 billion came from 
he petroleum industry, reflecting a 15 per cent increase 
‘n the production of crude oil by American-controlled oil 
companies overseas. -It is significant that many American 
companies abroad earned their own dollars to pay dividends 
‘o their American shareholders, for about one-third of 
American imports from Canada and Latin America and 
ibout one-tenth of American imports from the rest of the 
world were produced by American companies established 
abroad. 

Foreign held assets in the United States, nearly three- 
fifths of which are short term investments, earned only 
$640 million in 1955, although this was a 20 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. 


To Span America 


N August 2nd, the State Highway Department of 

Missouri awarded a contract for the construction of 
| multi-lane motor road between two local communities, 
Lebanon and Hazelgreen. This project, which covers less 
than three miles, is the opening gun in a vast programme 
that will span America with 41,000 miles of new road. The 
federal government will spend more than $33 billion—to 
be matched in the forty-eight states by state, local and 
municipal funds—and construction is expected to take from 
thirteen to fifteen years. Ohio, California, Texas and 
Kansas rapidly followed Missouri in beginning work on a 
mosaic of local construction which when completed will 
allow the American driver to speed safely and freely from 
Boston to San Francisco and from the Canadian border to 
Texas. Only some 200 miles of new road will be paved 
in the coming year, but 3,000 miles of “ super-highway ” 
are scheduled for service by the middle of 1959. 

It is already becoming possible to estimate some of the 
economic consequences of this enterprise. The road 
equipment industries are at present operating at 50 per 
cent of capacity and a third of their equipment is idle. 
But by the end of 1957, it is expected that they will be 
working at full stretch. It is estimated that highway con- 
struction will require nearly 3.5 million tons of steel in 
the next twelve months, and a grand total of 50 million tons 
for the entire programme. The steel strike aggravated a 
chronic shortage of structural steel and this will only be 
overcome when new rolling mills are completed. An even 
more acute problem is the lack of engineers. As one 
observer put it in Oregon, “it seems that we will be 
building our highways with high school engineers.” But 
several states, with California in the lead, are trying to 
solve this difficulty by using new electronic calculators. 
These machines can compute and analyse traffic statistics, 
calculate traverses and the amount of earth that must be 
shifted for a given section of the road, and perform other 
mathematical chores, thus freeing available engineers for 
actual design and construction. 

The government is seeking to reassure state and local 
authorities who are worried lest the federal highway 
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programme should spell the end of toll roads built by the 
individual states. Toll roads which adequately serve the 
traffic needs of the local area will not be duplicated by the 
new highways and under special fiscal conditions they may 
be integrated into the interstate network. Congress has 
ordered a study with a view to deciding, in January, 1958, 
which toll roads should be included in the system of free 
highways and investors in these roads will then be 
compensated. 


Conscience at the Bar 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


_— Judge John Bigelow was appointed in July to 
the newly created board of governors of Rutgers 
University, New Jersey, the Judiciary Committee of the 
State Senate first rejected the nomination and then agreed 
to confirm it only after a storm of public protest. The com- 
mittee was reluctant because Judge Bigelow, after his retire- 
ment from the bench, had responded to a request from the 
Essex County Bar Association to represent a teacher who 
invoked the Fifth Amendment, which protects a witness 
against self-incrimination, before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. This provoked attacks on the Bar 


_ Association’s “ destructive leadership ” in helping to pro- 


vide counsel for “ Fifth Amendment pleaders.” 

Earlier in the year, a senior official in the Department of 
Justice attacked the Cleveland Bar Association, in a public 
address, on the ground that it had been “duped” into 
furnishing counsel for Communist party officials standing 
trial in Cleveland. Before the week was out, the President 
of the Cleveland Bar Association had called on the Attorney 
General in Washington and Assistant Attorney General 
Tompkins had denied making the statement. The officials 
of most other Bar associations, however, maintained an 
embarrassed silence. Local Bar associations in Philadelphia 
and Denver had set a somewhat reluctant example in pro- 
viding counsel from leading firms for groups of Communist 
party officials charged with advocating the violent over- 
throw of the government ; and the American Bar Associa- 
tion as a whole had gone on record as early as 1953 about 
the obligation to provide counsel for unpopular defendants, 
“without being penalised by having imputed to him his 
client’s reputation, views, or character.” But, by and large, 
lawyers seem to be more sensitive to the popular identifica- 
tion of the lawyer with his client than they are to the 
tradition that enjoins the Bar to provide counsel for any 
man accused of a crime. 

The tradition was enshrined in the canons of ethics 
adopted by the American Bar Association half a century 
ago, but in a way which exonerates the individual lawyer 
from any direct responsibility. One article which deals 
with the right of the lawyer “ to undertake the defence of 
a person accused of crime regardless of his personal opinion 
as to the guilt of the accused "—and a fortiori as to the 
opinion of the community—is counteracted by another 
which permits the individual lawyer to choose his briefs, 
and to reject any that he finds distasteful, without account- 
ing for his choice to the Bar or to the public. It has been 
said that the responsibility for representing unpopular 
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‘A good day’s work’ 


Judging by the expression of 
: =e) quiet satisfaction on his face, 





done a good day’s work at 
Ashford Market. But we'd like 
to draw his attention to another 
good job of work—the building 
of Ashford’s new power station (Ashford ‘B’), the largest 
post-war diesel generating station in the country. Despite 
the swamp-like nature of the site, the construction was 
completed in less than fifteen months. 

EMERGENCY MEASURE. At the end of the war, after 
a five-year building gap, the country’s electricity capacity 


-Brush Group Limited + WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD-MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD-J. & H. MCLAREN LTD-THE NATIONAL GAS & OLLENGINECO. LTD-PETTERS LTD 










was 20% short of requirements. At Ashford the 
power is provided by five z2MW Mirrlees/Brush diesel- 
electric generating sets. The engines are Mirrlees K VSS 
type 12-cylinder vee-form engines — each direct coupled 
to a Brush 2,000 kW alternator. As the need was urgent, 
Brush diesel-electric stations were the obvious answer. 
The Brush Group produces 
about a third of the total 
U.K. output of 
diesel engines and generating 
sets — and is the world’s 
largest exporter of this type 
of equipment. 
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defendants belongs to members of the legal profession in 
zeneral and therefore to no one individually. 

This dilution of the lawyer’s individual responsibility 
curred naturally in a unified Bar, in which every lawyer 
is at the same time barrister and solicitor. It is aggravated 
by three other factors. With the increasing complexity of 
American industry and commerce, litigation is avoided 
ilmost at any cost. The lawyer is most valuable to his 
client in his capacity as a solicitor, advising how to con- 
juct one’s business affairs so as to avoid even the possibility 
ff trouble. Most lawyers stay out of court as much as they 
can, and those who are constantly in attendance tend, at 
east in the large communities, to be specialists representing 
either the accident plaintiff or the defendant insurance com- 
pany. Many lawyers are therefore not equipped by training 
\¢ aptitude to assume the role of champion of the oppressed, 
ind they are particulafly reluctant to do so when popular 
opinion or the instincts of the business community are 
igainst the accused. They lack the example of the great 
advocate who stands apart from those he represents, and 
who can therefore enforce the distinction in the popular 
mind between lawyer and client. 

Another consequence of the complexity of the business 
organisations with which lawyers must deal, and of the 
disappearance of the barrister’s independent calling, is the 
development of large law firms. A single practitioner may 
be fired by a sense of injustice to accept a brief that offers 
little hope of reward in fee or reputation, but the “hought 
that he may be taking bread from the mouths of his partners 
is often a sharp deterrent to his Quixotic instincts. 

Lastly, the level of professional competence and ethics at 
the criminal Bar in the United States is a cause for grave 
concern both among lawyers and laymen. The prosecution 
of criminal cases is ordinarily placed in the hands of elected 
officials who are inclined to regard their duties as a stepping 
stone to political preferment. The role of defence counsel 
in the larger communities where there is a specialised 
criminal Bar does not attract the best members of the pro- 
fession. The rewards are wholly inadequate unless the 
lawyer has a rare combination of histrionic and technical 
ability, or unless he is willing to become, in effect, a business 
adviser to the underworld. 


* 


The change in the character of the criminal Bar in the 
United States over the last hundred years is almost as great 
as the distance between Abraham Lincoln and Mr Murray 
Chotiner. Lincoln began life as a prairie lawyer whose 
varied practice included the defence of men accused of 
murder and the representation of major railroads. Mr 
Chotiner, who has helped to manage Vice President Nixon’s 
meteoric rise, has had his career as a politician cut short by 
the discovery that he has represented several clients reputed 
\o be big racketeers. It is not clear whether Mr Chotiner 
has been ostracised by the Republican high command 
because of the character of his clients, or the nature of his 
representation of them, but it is quite evident that few pros- 
pective candidates for political office in the United States 
‘today would have the hardihood to attempt to make their 
career at the criminal Bar, except as a public prosecutor. 

There are indications, however, that the tradition of the 
great Criminal lawyer has not entirely disappeared. Mr David 
Shapiro, who at the age of twenty-seven argued and won a 
major case in the United States Supreme Court on the scope 
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of the Federal security programme, has one picture on the 
walls of his Spartan office: a photograph of Clarence 
Darrow, who symbolises the Bar’s obligation to defend the 
unpopular client. Many other young lawyers have stepped 
forward to represent defendants charged with subversion, 
and in at least two cities the local Bar associations have 
formed committees to provide representation in such cases. 

It looks as if recognition of the Bar’s responsibilities to 
give every man accused of a crime an adequate defence will 
come not through the efforts of individual lawyers, but 
rather through the American genius for developing voluntary 
institutions to deal with common problems. As one observer 
has put it, “ there is just below the surface of our national 
life a vast web of interiocking forces of co-operation 
animated by the voluntary activities of free citizens.” This 
kind of community co-operation may well resolve the con- 
flict between the collective responsibility of the American 
Bar and the problems of the individual lawyer. 


Patchy Textiles 


HE decision of the Du Pont company to halt the pro- 
duction of its Orlon filament yarn is the latest reaction 
to the prolonged sluggishness in the American market for 
synthetic fabrics. Earlier this month, six major manufac- 
turers and several smaller mills shut their doors for a week 
to enable some of the surplus stocks, now estimated at over 
a month’s production, to be absorbed. To compensate for 
over-production at the end of last year, output had already 
been cut sharply in mills weaving synthetic fabrics and the 
industry’s traditional paid holidays in July were extended in 
many mills for an extra week. This was called a “ Japanese 
vacation,” a reference to imports from Japan, which 
American textile manufacturers blame for all their troubles. 
In fact, many other causes are involved. Stocks have been 
rising and prices sagging partly because the capacity of 
Americans to buy new clothes had been overestimated, and 
partly because of the unseasonably cold weather last spring 
which impeded the sale of summer dresses. Sales of indus- 
trial material, such as upholstery for motor cars and fabric 
for tyres, moreover, have been affected by the slower rate 
of motor car output. As a result, the profits of the ten 
largest textile makers in the second quarter of the year were 
some 40 per cent lower than last year. 

But these depressed conditions do not extend throughout 
the textile industry. The producers of woollen and worsted 
clothing have no complaints. Even in the synthetic field, 
nylon fabrics such as nylon tricot sheets, and nylon for many 
new industrial uses, such as tarpaulins, are in strong demand. 
There has been no falling off in the sale of Orlon staple fibre 
for the popular Orlon sweaters and Du Pont is expanding 
its output of Dacron, the American equivalent of Terylene. 
The confidence of the manufacturers of “ man-made” 
fibres in the future market has been emphasised by several 
recent announcements of plans to produce new synthetic 
wonders. Dow Chemicals is entering the market with 
Zefran, American Cyanamid with Creslan and Eastman 
Chemical Products with Verel. These new fibres, joining 
the more familiar Orlon, Acrilan and Dynel, are claimed to 
have all the advantages of their established rivals and to be 
especially suitable for dyeing. 
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Heir from the West 


San Francisco 


HE Republican convention confirmed that Mr Nixon 

is now heir presumptive not only to the Presidency 
but also to the leadership of the party. But the convention 
also made it clear that, if Mr Nixon has not succeeded to 
the Presidency itself in the meantime, his right to the 
succession in the party will be hotly contested as 1960, 
the next presidential year, approaches. It was Republicans 
who were murmuring “ Stick with Ike, stuck with Dick” 
in San Francisco. More significantly, the only sustained 
opposition to Mr Nixon’s nomination developed in the 
delegation from his home state, California. Admittedly, 
the revolt, which was only suppressed after some com- 
plicated negotiations, was led by one of the Vice President’s 
bitter rivals, Governor Knight, but Mr Knight objected to 
supporting Mr Nixon on the ground that independent 
voters, particularly trade unionists, would not vote Re- 
publican if he was one of the party’s candidates. 

This type of independent support was first drawn to the 
Republican party in California by Mr Knight’s predecessor, 
Governor Warren. He ran the state on almost non-partisan 
lines and, as a result, Californian elections have consistently 
been won by Republicans in recent years, although the 
party lags far behind the Democrats in the number of 
voters it can claim in the state. California is the second 
largest state in the country and one where the results in 
the presidential election are likely to be close. Furthermore 
the main reason why Mr Eisenhower is thought to be 
unbeatable is because he appeals to the type of voter who is 
supposedly repelled by Mr Nixon ; Republican votes alone 
are not enough to elect a President today. 

In fact Mr Nixon is most criticised by members of his 
own party in the place where he is best known. Many 
Republicans resent just as much as do Democrats the way 
in which he won his seat in the House of Representatives 
in 1946 and his seat in the Senate in 1950. His opponent 
in each case was a well-known liberal Democrat against 
whom Mr Nixon’s supporters used distorted evidence to 
show that they had close connections with the Communist 
party. When Mr Nixon’s friends defend him by claiming 
that his lieutenants were merely too energetic on his behalf, 
his critics reply that he has never repudiated them. 

The second main charge which has been made against 
Mr Nixon is that no one can find out what he really believes 
in. His voting record in Congress was inconsistent and 
suggests that he is guided by expediency rather than prin- 


ciple ; in so far as it provides any indication, it shows him . 


a: leaning towards the isolationist wing of the Republican 
party. To this Mr Nixon’s admirers—and there are many 
of them—reply that those who dislike him are jealous of 
his sensational and effortless rise to national prominence. 
These friends admit that he was young and inexperienced 
when he was in Congress but assert that he has grown with 
his new responsibilities. Moreover, they say, both his 
record as Vice President and Mr Eisenhower’s praise for 
him prove that he has loyally supported the Administra- 
tion’s progressive internationalism. 

This is apparently Mr Dewey’s view, for this epitome of 
Republican liberalism rather unexpectedly came out in 
favour of Mr Nixon’s nomination last month. But Mr 
Nixon has also succeeded in winning over Senator Know- 
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land, long one of his most prominent enemies in California 
and the most influential of the Republican isolationiss. 
Both men have presumably come to share the view of the 
officials of the party organisation, who see Mr Nixon a: 
the strong young leader, the symbol of the future, which 
the new Republican party will need so badly once Mr 
Eisenhower retires. 


Old Leaguer 


Bismark, North Dakota 


ENATOR WILLIAM LANGER, who is chronically 

diabetic and practically blind, has announced that he 
will remain in the Republican party, despite a realignment of 
political forces that gives North Dakota its first straightfor- 
ward two party election in forty years. During that period 
the decisive battles have been fought in the Republican 
primary elections between the radical Non Partisan League. 
in which Mr Langer has spent most of his tempestuous 
political career, and the orthodox Republicans. The smal! 
Democratic party was usually swamped in November by 
whichever faction had won the Republican nomination. 

This year, after a long period of preparation, the Non 
Partisan League switched from the Republicans to the 
Democrats. This was a logical step. The League had been 
founded in 1916 as an instrument of the farmers’ revolt 
against the business interests which they felt were cheating 
them. It rested on the theory that national party divisions 
were irrelevant to the real problems of North Dakota and 
merely helped outside forces “ divide and rule ” the farmers. 
Rather than attempt to launch a third party the founders of 
the League, of whom Mr Langer is now the lone survivor. 
decided to form a private association which should capture 
the official machinery of the Republican party. 

But the political setting has radically changed. Earl) 
this year the “old guard” joined in forming a united 
Republican party, thus clearing the way for the League. 
under fresh leadership, to move in with the Democrats. 
The League formally retains its identity ; the Democrats 
have endorsed all its candidates and its programme, which 
markedly reflects the views of one of the principal match- 
makers, the National Farmers’ Union. This radical farm 
organisation owes its exceptional power in this state to its 
close connection with the co-operatives to which many of 
the farmers belong. 

It is clear from the voting figures in this year’s primaries 
that a substantial proportion of the League’s rank and file 
has joined the Democratic column. The Democrats are 
pinning their campaign on the danger of family farm owner- 
ship being replaced, under another four years of “ big bus! 
ness” in Washington, by large soulless “‘ General Foods ” 
corporations. But the effects of Senator Langer’s decision 
ts stay with the Republicans and the other issue which 1! 
highlighted have still to be seen. The old Leaguer explained 
that, although he was on the side of the Democrats on al! 
major domestic issues and had been promised the retention 
of his seniority in the Senate if he came over to them, he 
must “ keep faith with the dead rather than with the living.” 
His governing consideration was that three Democratic 
Presidents had led the country into war, while President 
Eisenhower was succeeding in keeping it at peace. 
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“YCON” FLUIDS AND LUBRICANTS 


TRAOE~MANK 


WITH “BUILT-IN” ADVANTAGES 





UCON metal-working fluids are water-soluble, forming clear solutions with 
all proportions of water. 


They’re different in performance because they’re 
chemically different from animal, vegetable or mineral 
oils. Ucon polyalkylene glycol fluids and lubricants are 
“*man-made’”’ substances with unique “built-in” advan- 
tages for every lubrication process. Just check this idea- 
stimulating list of properties and uses. 


USES PROPERTIES 
Compressor lubricants High viscosity indexes 
Vacuum pump oils Low pour points 
Stuffing gland lubricants Excellent lubricity 
Gear lubricants Sludge resistant 
Heat-transfer media Non-carbonizing 


Non-corrosive to metals 
Unusual solvent action 


Anti-foam agents 
Rubber lubricants 


UCON high temperature lubricants mixed 
with graphite, are easily applied te 
kiln-car wheels with a hand gun. 


ee : 
UCON lubricants practically eliminated 
downtime for cleaning carbon deposits 
from this flash-bulb stem machine. 


Because UCON lubricants prevent ice- 
edhesion in these low-temperature 
liquid pumps, packing life is extended 
phenomenally. 


Textile fiber lubricants Negligible effect on rubber 
Hydraulic fluids Wax-free 
Solvents and plasticizers Sulphur-free 


...and many others 


For detailed information, write today to the Chemicals 
Department for the free booklet CE-9 “UCON Fluids and 


Lubricants ”, 


o» USEFUL “UNION CARBIDE” CHEMICALS 


CARBOWAX polyethylene glycols 
Primary Amy! Alcohols * Amines 
Primary Decyl Alcohols * Primary Amy! Acetates 


CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


UNION CARBIDE 


TRADE-MARK 


CHEMICALS 


RO Rn ne ee 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
SO East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


The terms UNION CARBIDE, UCON and CARBOWAX 
| are trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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ustralorp, Rhode Island, Leghorn, Sussex; there is hardly a part of 


the world that has not contributed something to the vocabulary 


of poultry raising. And farmer tending chickens is a 
traditional scene as valid for Kent as for Carolina or the Cape. In 
recent times, however, the scene has changed in one small, but 


important, particular. The meal now comes to the farm in paper 







sacks—multiwall sacks, strong, of several thicknesses —that bring 
the feed clean and then go for burning. Quietly, these paper sacks have 
effected a revolution in the hygienic carriage of all kinds of materials, 
from poultry meal to chemical powders. And this revolution 

is by no means confined to farming. Manufacturers now use Bowater 
packaging for all manner of goods. Shop windows, shelves and counters 
are gayer, neater, cleaner—thanks to protective Bowater wrappings. 
The tree from the far-off Bowater forest is much more today than just a provider of newsprint. 


Your cleansing tissues, madam; your hardboard, sir; all owe 
















their origin to that most versatile of raw materials— timber. a re ee 
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The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS »>?- a 
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The World Overseas 








Ireland’s 


“TOC” 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN 


HE Republic of Ireland is at present traversing one of 
those periods in which everything seems to be going 
wrong economically at the same time. The balance of pay- 
ments has severely deteriorated after three years in which 
the deficit was contained within manageable limits. The £30 
million gap in 195§ was much greater than that in the three 
previous years put together. An attempt has been made to 
discourage imports by means of two sets of import levies 
(that is, special tariff increases) imposed in March and July ; 
but for the first seven months of 1956 the visible deficit has 
been reduced by only some £4 million below last year’s 
level. The position is made more serious by the sharp fall 
in Ireland’s exchange reserves, out of which past deficits 
have been covered. 

In 1955 the “net external assets of the banking 
system ”—the front line reserves—fell by about as much 
as the payments deficit. This loss was the highest in any 
postwar year, and there are now only £80 million of these 
assets left. Pessimism is reinforced by the fairly general feel- 
ing that the import levies, by themselves, will not arrest the 
adverse trend. Finally, the result of the census in April, 
which showed that in the last five years the population has 
fallen by over 60,000, to less than 2.9 million, came as a 
severe blow to the Irish people. The combination of a falling 
population with a declining standard of living and drooping 
exchange reserves seems an eloquent judgment on current 
economic policies. 

This position is inevitably described as a crisis. In fact, 
however, it is very largely a self-created situation, due to 
factors within Irish control. The fall in population is not 
such a factor: it reflects the lure of high wages and over-full 
employment in Britain. The sharp fall in the price of cattle, 
which has sevérely reduced the value of exports, is also out- 
side domestic control ; though the fact that cattle are by far 
the greatest agricultural export is a consequence of past and 
present agricultural policies. But the main problems must 
be attributed to the high volume of imports, which derives 
from persistent inflation, which derives in turn from unbal- 
anced budgets, the working of the capital investment pro- 
gramme and the maintenance of low interest rates. These 
are domestic decisions. There can be no doubt that a heavy 
programme of capital investment is badly needed in Ireland ; 
but in practice the investment programme here has been 
concentrated on objects of high social and employment 
value, such as housing and public health, to the exclusion 
of increasing production in the exporting industries, of 
which agriculture is the chief. The programme has been 


financed by the incurring of external debt and by the realisa- 
tion of the sterling assets. Savings have been sparse and, 
granted the present divergence between British and Irish 
rates of interest, there is little inducement for aay saver to 
leave his money in Ireland. The funds to support the long 
spending spree are running low. 

This, however, still does not amount to a crisis, in the 
strict sense of the word. Ireland is not a major trading 
nation, and it could support itself on the present level of 
exchange reserves, especially as there are substantial private 
holdings of foreign investments; Britain might regard 
almost with envy a country where there is no need for a 
dramatic call to rebuild the reserves, but only for a warning 
that the reserves must not drop any further. Unfortunately, 
however, the situation now emerging is quite unfamiliar 
in Ireland, where the substantial assets of the banking 
system have provided a cushion for recurring deficits (which 
have therefore come to be regarded as a natural right). 
This is “1951” in the Irish calendar—the point at which 
policies that have become traditional need to be examined 
and reframed. 


Bipartisan Neglect 


In the short run, no doubt, restrictions such as the 
import levies are inevitable. But sooner or later—and much 
better sooner, while there is still room for freedom of action 
—lIreland will have to tackle the problem more directly by 
a revision of the policies that invite heavy imports ; it 
should be obvious, for example, that the expensive main- 
tenance of cheap money cannot be prolonged much further. 
The longer-run need is for policies that will restore con- 
fidence and productive power to agriculture, which, for 
more than twenty years, has been overshadowed by indus- 
trial protectionism and capital programmes that have 
favoured the cities. 

It is ironic that at this juncture the Fine Gael party 
should hold the major posts in the government. Through- 
out its long exile from office between 1932 and 1948, it 
never ceased to preach the necessity of agricultural develop- 
ment and the need for sound financial policy, and to predict 
the collapse that would inevitably be caused by neglect of 
these principles. All these gloomy prophecies are now 
coming true, but the present government, as the circum- 
stances of office alter cases, has been content to adopt the 
general aims of policy that were laid down by Mr de 
Valera’s Fianna Fail, now in opposition. Since Fine Gael 
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came to office in 1954, it has been unlucky in that the price 
of cattle has fallen and that competing rates of interest in 
Britain have risen, but its main economic enthusiasm seems 
tc have been for such matters as copper-mining development 
and for planning the oil refinery at Cork. These are 
enticing industrial toys ; but they are not answers to the 
present difficulties. The greatest danger to the govern- 
ment’s survival is the very general feeling that it is not 
facing these problems. That danger has not yet been 
translated into positive support for Fianna Fail. Mr de 
Valera may yet return to office as the apostle of austerity 
and self-reliance ; but his chief lieutenant and heir-apparent, 
Mr Lemass, is wholly concerned with industrialisation and 
urban issues. The pessimism to which any Irish economist 
must give vent on surveying the Irish scene is therefore 
not so much the result of an inevitable crisis—two years 
on a new tack of economic policy would comfortably avoid 
the rocks—as of a feeling that no remedy will be found 
in the policy which both major parties are content to 
maintain. 


No Pleasure at the Helm 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


JDRESIDENT NASSER refuses to be provoked. European 

canal pilots who resign this week will be bowed out 
with cold courtesy from Egypt, untouched by the Suez 
Canal Nationalisation Law which threatened them with 
imprisonment if they abandoned their work. Thus ends 
for them a period of several restless weeks. Quite apart 
from the persuasion of the international company and the 
crusading Monsieur Picot, their departure had become 
inevitable in the political situation which made of them an 
enemy within nationalised gates. They came to feel that 
whatever the outcome of current events they had little future 


‘to expect in Egypt. 


The effect on the canal will be immediate. The number 
of experienced pilots remaining will not be enough to handle 
more than about one quarter of the usual traffic. Since, 
moreover, most of the pilots who are leaving are those with 
the longest experience and therefore used to handling big 
ships, the size of the vessels which can travel through the 
canal will probably be reduced. One assumes a steep rise 
in insurance rates and a general reluctance of companies to 
risk big ships through the canal. It may well be in these 
circumstances that there will not be more than about a 
quarter of the usual traffic seeking to pass through the 
Suez canal. 

The Egyptian authorities believe that the withdrawal of 
pilots will not have as serious an effect as western mari- 
time nations seem anxious to anticipate. They will put on 
to the larger ships those remaining pilots who already have 
experience of the canal, and on smaller ships the new pilots 
whose six weeks’ training is, they contend, enough for this 
less difficult work. There will nevertheless be a shortage of 
pilots for some time, although reduction of traffic may pre- 


_ vent it from being felt. 


Only an expert navigator can say how difficult the pilots’ 
task is.~ It appears, however, that the few feet of water 
between the ship’s bottom and the canal floor play tricks 
with the helm in a manner which sometimes produces a 
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reaction converse to normal. This kind of thing seemin,! 
takes much experience to understand and with large shi) 
there is no small danger of accidents in so narrow a chann 
Certainly, the international company took great pains 
secure the best navigators and give them a lengthy traini: 
in the roads outside Port Said and Suez and on the smal! 
ships in the canal, before considering them fully-fledy:/ 
pilots. The Egyptians contend that there was in this mi 
mumbo-jumbo designed primarily and deliberately to restr 
the employment of Egyptians. They may take a chance 
navigating the canal in proof of their contention. 
Anthony Eden and M. Mollet may find an unexpected a 
in those few tricky feet of water between keel and floor. 

Delays in canal traffic will meet with a mixed reception 
by the world at targe, and even amgng those allies of Fran_- 
and Britain who, though in sympathy with their gener: 
aim, lack their determination. Western Germany, fo: 
example, busily forging trade links east of Suez, and in an, 
case lacking enthusiasm for the old company, regards the 
prospect of the long Cape haul with dismay. Among Arab 
and in further Asia, the withdrawal of pilots will be regarded 
simply as an act of sabotage by Britain and France. 

Colonel Mahmoud Yunis, who is now chief administrato: 
of the canal, has described the withdrawal of pilots as 
“ conspiracy prepared in advance ” and his opinion will be 
shared by a large part of the Arab world. Some Arab leaders 
may blame President Nasser for trapping them in 4 
dangerous net of his own nationalism, but the less critica! 
peoples see in the evolution of events a simple campaign to 
destroy the Egyptian regime. President Nasser, they say, 
is willing to write into the new convention not only freedom 
of navigation but, in considerable detail, the terms on which 
the nationalised company will administer the canal. The 
western refusal to examine the question of calling a con- 
ference to organise negotiations, or even to see whether 
President Nasser’s proposals offer any of the guarantees 1t 
wants, is in their view more brusque than President Nasser’s 
rejection of Mr Dulles’s proposals and can only mean that 
President Nasser himself has been totally rejected along 
with nationalisation. 


Need to Live with the Arabs 


Whether or not the new western plans can succeed, 
whether or not Egypt will submit to imposed international 
pilotage or can be forced to submit, is not in the long run 
the crux of the problem. Essentially it is a question o! 
finding terms whereby the West can continue to live with 
the Arabs, and it is to be doubted whether the firmness o! 
western governments will do anything to achieve this long 
term aim. For it must not be forgotten that the security o! 
the West’s oil supplies, on which so much of the import- 
ance of the Suez crisis has been built, does not depend 
solely on the security of transit through the canal. It rest 
ultimately on western relations with the Arabs. The Suc 
crisis is not simply due to the perversity of President Nasse: 
nor to the intransigence of his predecessors. It is the pro 
duct of a long period in which the mind of the West ha 
become so divorced from the mind of urban Arabs tha 
even the most elementary postulates of policy have lost the: 
meaning. It seems from here that the kind of wester' 
victory sought in the Suez crisis will worsen, not improve 
the long term position. The West will try to cure a decad 
of decay with a bandage of strength. The result is likel) 
to be gangrenous. 
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Swedish Voters and the 
Socialist Record 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


N Sunday Swedes will go to the polls to elect a new 
Second Chamber. The Second Chamber or Lower 
House of the Riksdag, which is elected every four years, 
today numbers 230. members ; after the elections it will 
have 231. The Social Democrats (110) and Farmers’ Party 
(26) form the so-called “ Red-Green ” coalition government, 
while the People’s Party or Liberals (59), Conservatives (31) 
and Communists (§) constitute the opposition. The election 
campaign has been conducted with the staid decorum which 
characterises Swedish politics. Most meetings have been 
thinly attended, although they have sometimes been en- 
livened by films on the horrors of alcoholism which, after 
the abolition of liquor rationing last year, were deemed by 
the main parties to provide a stimulating, if non-partisan, 
curtain-raiser. Radio debates and interviews with party 
leaders have been keenly followed, while for the first time 
television has had an important influence. 

The almost costive conservatism of Swedish electors, who 
tend to vote as their fathers and grandfathers voted, is a 
byword. Surprises are not, however, entirely ruled out. In 
1948 the Liberals replaced the Conservatives as second 
largest party, and more than doubled their mandates. This 
year the Conservatives show guarded optimism. They 
staged a moderate come-back in 1952, and the 1954 local 
elections went distinctly in their favour. Local elections 
in Sweden mirror national trends closely ; on the 1954 
showing, the Conservatives would now stand to win seven 
seats and the Social Democrats and Communists one each, 
while the Liberals and Farmers would lose five and one 
respectively. 

The Social Democrats have had an exceptionally long 
innings. Apart from a three-month interval in the summer 
of 1936, they have been in office since 1932. They have 
taken the Farmers into alliance with them twice, in 1936-9 
and from 1951 onwards. During the war they headed a 
national coalition of all parties except the Communists. 
Although some leading Social Democrats might privately 
welcome the invigorating effect of a spell in opposition, the 
party’s official aim is to win an absolute majority in the 
lower house. (In the upper house they already hold 78 out 
of 150 seats.) This would relieve them of their dependence 
on the Farmers, whose partnership—especially in the fixing 
of food prices—is often embarrassing. 


Axes for Taxes 


The main planks of the Social Democrat platform are 
full employment, a shorter working week and pension 
reform. The first two are non-controversial ; but over 
pensions the parties differ considerably. At present every- 
one over 67 draws a “ people’s pension.” The Social 
Democrats, however, now propose that all wage and salary 
earners shall receive a pension commensurate with their 
previous earnings. The Liberals, Conservatives and Farmers 
favour increased “ people’s pensions ” plus a voluntary self- 
Pensioning scheme. The Social Democrats’ record of social 
reform is marred by their inability to alleviate the acute 
housing shortage, and the opposition parties have also 
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attacked the compulsory enrolment of trade unionists in the 
Social Democrat party by majority vote. 

The Liberals demand more scope for private enterprise, 
while supporting a high degree of social security. The Con- 
servatives outdo them ‘both in condemning the dingiste 
state and in calling for lower taxes. (A Swedish family with 
two children and an income of £900 today pays no less than 
31 per cent in taxation and social contributions.) The tax 
cuts advocated by the Conservatives would decrease the 
Swedish taxpayers’ burden by £52 million next year. The 
Liberals propose reducing taxes by £32 million ; and even 
the Social Democrats have clambered belatedly on to the 
bandwagon with a proposed cut of £23 million. 

All parties support the traditional “ alliance-free ” policy, 
based on muscular defences. There are, however, consider- 
able differences of emphasis in foreign affairs. The Conser- 
vative leader, Hr Hjalmarsson, would like a clearer definition 
of Sweden’s ideological adherence to the western camp, and 
unequivocal recognition that Russia is the only potential 
aggressor. Hr Ohlin, the Liberal leader, holds similar views. 
This summer’s Swedish naval visit to Riga was described 
by opposition speakers as an affront to the enslaved Latvians, 
while the prime minister, Hr Erlander, and the foreign 
minister, Hr Unden, thought it a welcome sign of improved 
relations with Russia. The recent uncovering of yet another 
spy ring directed by the Soviet embassy in Stockholm, and 
the continued lack of definite news about the missing 
Swedish diplomat, Hr Wallenberg, have provided further 
ammunition for the opposition parties. Nevertheless, 
domestic policies are likely to decide the outcome of 
Sunday’s elections ; and, as Sweden still enjoys full employ- 
ment and an unusually high standard of living, it is 
reasonable to read the barometer as pointing to “no 
change.” 


The Other Togoland 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE United Nations Trusteeship Council has now recom- 
mended that the trustee agreement for British Togo- 

land should be terminated so that the territory can unite 
with an independent Gold Coast. In regard to French Togo- 
land, however, the Council has been in deep water, and it 
ended its summer session without coming to any conclusion 
on France’s proposal for the future status of the territory. 
Some months ago the French delegation informed the 
Council, in a somewhat vague statement, that reforms had 
been effected in French Togoland and that the objectives of 





“MOTOR BUSINESS” 


The September issue of this quarterly research bulletin for 
the motor and allied industries includes : 
The long-term growth in domestic passenger car demand. 
The domestic and export markets for agricultural tractors. 
The South African market for vehicles and tractors. 
Notes on the East German motor industry. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are ; 
Price indexes of used cars and vans. 
World exports of vehicles. 
Vehicle exports by countries of origin. . 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to: 
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the trusteeship system were close to achievement. On July 
30th it elaborated the earlier statement, announcing that a 
draft statute had been prepared by which the administration 
of French Togoland would pass into the hands of a Council 
of Ministers responsible to a legislature elected by universal 
suffrage. The territory would continue to be represented in 
the French Parliament and the Assembly of the French 
Union. The Trusteeship Council was asked to “ make imme- 
diate arrangements to appoint a mission of observers to 
follow the operation of the referendum ” in which the people 
would be asked to choose between the new statute and a 
continuance of trusteeship. The referendum was to take 
place in October. 


The Council was placed in a difficult position by this 
unexpected and maladroit French move. It was highly 
doubtful whether the proposed statute and the method of 
its presentation was consistent with the objectives of the 
trusteeship system. There was general satisfaction at the 
United Nations with the way Britain had allowed the UN 
to play a dignified and responsible role in the final stages of 
British Togoland’s emergence to self-governing status. 
There was considerable hesitation about the idea of the 
United Nations supervising a referendum which might 
result in French Togoland having a status which fell short 
of the objectives of 
the UN Charter. On 
the other hand, to 
refuse to supervise 
the referendum might 
be interpreted in the 
underdeveloped ateas 
of the world as a 
sign of the United 
Nations’ inability to 
safeguard the rights 
of dependent peoples. 
The problem for the 
Trusteeship Council 
was not eased by the 
fact that the matter 
did not arise until the 
last week of an 
already extended 10- 
week session which had left some delegates exhausted and 
irritable. 




















To avoid the necessity of coming to a hasty decision, it 
was suggested that the proposed referendum be postponed 
for twelve months. The French delegate, however, insisted 
that the referendum could not be deferred. He said that the 
only question before the Trusteeship Council was whether 
the referendum would be carried out with or without UN 
observers. He then submitted a draft resolution to enable 
the Council to comply with the French request. 


In an effort to save the situation, the forthright American 
delegate, Mr Mason Sears, proposed certain amendments 
to the French text designed to make it more acceptable to 
the critics of France’s colonial policy. In particular, the 
United Nations would reserve its position as to the terms of 
the referendum and its stand with regard to future action. 
However, even the amended resolution was unacceptable to 
the anti-colonial grqup and was rejected by a tie vote of 7 to 
7. All the colonial powers voted for the resolution and all 
the non-colonial countries (including Nationalist China and 
Guatemala) opposed it. 

Meanwhile the territorial assembly of French Togoland 
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has proposed certain changes in the draft statute, and th: 
have been accepted by the French cabinet. The territo;, 
has been declared a republic within the French Union |: 
new prime minister took office this week ; and the refer: 
dum is to take place, without UN supervision, on Octo! 
28—a fortnight before the opening of the UN Assembly 


New Attitudes in Brazil 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN RIO DE JANPFIRO 


EVEN months have elapsed since President Kubitsche 
took office in a cloud of mistrust, and those wh 
predicted that he might not celebrate even half a year 
in office have been disabused. Some foreign onlookers ar: 
still inclined to predict an inevitable explosion ; yet they 
may well be proved wrong, too. The great mass o! 
Brazilians, despite the galloping inflation and brazen specula 
tion which this government has not yet been able to contai: 
still show a characteristic tolerance and restraint. Had the 
ordinary citizen in certain other South American countries 
been exposed to similar provocations, an explosion would 
indeed have been almost inevitable. But there are more 
tangible indications that Brazil will neither plunge away 
to the far left nor follow Argentina along the road of civil 
strife. 

With the recent increases in minimum wages, the govern- 
ment has to some extent pacified the masses ; but it has a 
long way to go to secure even a truce with its enemics. 
Yet there is a new political atmosphere in Brazil, even 
though it is still having to be maintained by the one organ- 
ised body in the country which can impose its will—the 
army. The army guaranteed this government’s taking office 
and its continuance as a “freely elected authority which 
must be given the chance to prove it can govern.” This 
military tutelage is deeply resented even by Brazilians who 
have no strong feelings about Snr Kubitscheck. But the 
situation is inspiring a new, if wry, reasoning: what might 
be the alternative situation if the distracting political hubbub 
continues too long ?  Fratricide is something unthinkable 
from which every Brazilian recoils. But there is another 
possibility: the army might become far more exigent in 
pursuing its mission of tutelage. What would then become 
of the democratic regime of which Brazilians are fiercely 
proud, even though some of them interpret it as licence for 
confusion ? 

President Kubitscheck said recently that the regime had 
become consolidated and that favourable winds were 
beginning to blow. To some extent this claim seems just 
fied. Brazil today may well be on the doorstep of a new 
phase. A number of foreign countries, not only the United 
States, are now offering it help which could at last put | 
on the road to the destiny which nature has so lavish|; 
designed. The Americans have agreed to finance Brazilia: 
development on a basis which will not only help Brazi 
and American suppliers, but will also release funds anc 
provide new opportunities for European enterprise. A firs 
credit is of $100 million for re-equipment of the almos' 
obsolete railways ; a further $26.4 million will be granted 
for hydro-electric development, and $25 million for ports 
Other projects will be considered and financed according 
to necessity and merit. This financing agreement, however, 
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The World’s Great 
Wines are asked 
for by name... 
In Spain, where 
choice is 
unlimited, they 
call first for 


San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
London, E.C.4. 
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THESE ARE THE KEYS 


to low cost, speedy accounting 


Hitherto, the insuperable argument against mechanised 
accounting in the small business has been its high initial 
cost. That argument no longer holds. For the 224 
Accounting Machine has been developed by Remington 
Rand to meet the needs of the small business, at a price 
within its means. Now, for a nominal outlay, you can 
enjoy the full advantages of mechanised accounting — 
with all its speed, accuracy and economy — which until 
now have only been offered by more expensive machines. 

The 224 Accounting Machine is merely one of the 
many modern methods devised by Remington to stream- 
line the day-by-day efficiency of business operations. The 
Man from Remington Rand will gladly call upon you 
to discuss their application to your own problems — 
without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Tick which you prefer 
Tell me more about Arrange for your represent- 
the 224 Accounting ative to call by appointment literature, free 


nous: LJ LJ C 


Send me informative 
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BP SERVES THE PUMPS 


A FAMILIAR sight to millions of motorists is a BP 
road tanker delivering high-grade BP motor 
spirits to the pumps. 

More familiar still is the green and yellow BP 
Shield—a symbol of unequalled service to road 
users in Britain, Western Europe and many other 
parts of the world. 

The BP range of motor spirits includes a 










The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Energol ' Visco-static' Motor Oil 


regular grade called BP; a premium petrol 
called BP Super ; and, in the United Kingdom 
only, an entirely new petrol, BP Super Plus, with 
100-octane rating for the modern high-com- 
pression engine. 

The British Petroleum Company is one of the 
largest and most progressive units in the world 
petroleum industry. 
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also stipulates that Brazil must encourage private (including 
foreign) enterprise. 

Rrazil is already doing this, and the President has 
announced that new legislation will soon open the door 
wider to the “ foreign co-operator.” Brazilian nationalism 
is a peculiar problem, in some respects almost a convention, 
which even Brazilians now find hard to define. Some 
politicians may agree privately that Brazil has outgrown any 
need to be alarmed at the idea of foreign capital developing, 
for instance, its oil resources ; but to say so publicly would 
be to earn the name of entreguista—literally, a seller of his 
country’s interests. Even the oil hurdle may in time be sur- 
mounted ; but it cannot be rushed, as certain interests have 
iried to do, a move which only resulted in heightening it. 


Manufactures Now Exported 


Nevertheless, there is already a new attitude towards 
foreigners; and new foreign activity, particularly in 
industry, is another encouraging indication of the changing 
winds. The Germans are going to turn out lorries, diesel 
engines, locomotives and more steel, and are building what 
will be the largest chemical manufacturing centre in South 
America. The Japanese are going into the steel and ship- 
building industries and will also produce jeeps and textile 
machinery. The French, Italians and Swiss are also looking 
at Brazil more closely. 

Brazilians describe their leading class as divided into 
“those who make politics and those who make Brazil” ; 
and the latter are a little offended by the “ incredulous 
surprise ” which even some prominent visitors from Britain 
often show when they discover modern cities and growing 
industrial centres. Brazil’s industrialisation is no longer an 
extravagant dream ; it is already exporting manufactured 
goods which only a few years ago it was importing. The 
market for imported finished products here is steadily 
shrinking, and some of Brazil’s former suppliers are finding 
an answer to this by manufacturing locally. | Moreover, 
Brazil, far richer than many of its neighbours, could become 
a supplier of these growing markets on its doorstep. Under 
a new agreement with Bolivia, for instance, it will supply 
steel products, yarns, chemical products, tyres and other 
manufactures. The Germans, building big industries here, 
are not thinking only of the internal market as an outlet for 
their eventual production, and they have made Brazil the 
site of their largest investments overseas. They had 
previously held back some of their larger investment plans, 
and their decision to go ahead with them now is perhaps as 
good an indicator of the Brazilian situation as any. 


Israel and the Vicious Spiral 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


the first half of this year Israel’s exports were worth 
only 111 million Israel pounds, against imports worth 
380 million. While this huge trade gap remains, full shops 
and high wages merely show that the country is eating up 
lunds received from abroad when it ought to be investing 
them to assure its future. The need for a drastic move 
\0 break the vicious circle of higher wages, higher costs 
and higher prices is apparent to many Israeli eyes, and the 
Finance Minister, the Governor of the Bank of Israel, and 
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an impressive chorus of economists have sounded repeated 
warnings. At the end of August Mr Ben-Gurion himself 
added his voice to theirs, when he addressed the Mapai 
party’s first conference since 1950. 

Mapai is the only entity in Israel capable of launching 
a new economic policy. It not only forms the nucleus of 
the present government, as of all previous ones ; it also 
has a predominant position in the labour federation, 
Histadrut, which wields vast power both through the trade 
unions and through its many industrial enterprises and 
co-operatives. Urban and other transport is in the hands 
of these co-operatives ; half of the workers in public works 
and building are employed by either the government or 
the municipalities or Histadrut ; one-third of all industry 
is controlled either by the government or by Histadrut. 
Thus, if Mapai makes up its mind about economic reforms, 
a start should be possible. But Mapai speaks with two 
voices. While its cabinet ministers call for wage restraint, 
cuts in public spending and more, free competition, its 
trade union leaders demand, and get, higher basic wages 
and greater social benefits. In consequence, wages are 
now five times as high as they were in 1950, while prices 
have only trebled. 


Parties and Pay Packets 


At the Mapai conference, ministers cited these figures 
and showed why Israel’s exports are not competitive. High 
wages create a snug internal market, so that the industrialist 
is not forced to find markets abroad. If his costs rise 
because of increased wages, he can count on getting a 
government subsidy. Subsidies in turn free him from the 
need to cut costs in order to make room for higher wages. If 
the trade unions refuse to check the vicious spiral by 
putting the brake on wage demands, two factors will 
eventually bring it to a disastrous end: the taxpayer will 
be unable to meet the demand for subsidies ; and the 
ending of German reparations in four or five years’ time 
means that annual receipts from abroad will fall by roughly 
$150 million and that essential imports will no longer be 
obtainable. 

Mr Eshkol, the Finance Minister, and Mr Sapir, the 
Minister of Trade and Industry, followed Mr Ben-Gurion 
by ramming these points home at the Mapai meeting. But 
the issue was never brought to a clear vote. The Histadrut 
leaders fought a vigorous defensive action, and the only 
decision taken was to do something about the automatic 
linking of wages with the cost of living index. Economists 
are agreed that this link must be broken or at least loosened, 
but the trade unions naturally regard it as an insurance 
against rising prices and refuse to acknowledge the obvious 
fact that it is one of the chief factors that cause prices 
to rise. A number of impatient younger members of Mapai 
demanded the abolition of automatic wage adjustments ; 
others proposed annual instead of quarterly adjustments. 
The Histadrut spokesmen ruled out all question of aboli- 
tion, and in the end it was decided merely to set up a 
committee to deal with the question. This committee 
is to report back in two months’ time. Its difficulty will 
be to produce a formula acceptable to the trade unions. 

Party rivalries are as important here as pay packets. The 
Mapai trade union leaders fear that a policy of restraint 
will further strengthen the hand of the leftist party, Mapam, 
which made inroads among Mapai’s supporters in last 
year’s elections. The Mapam leaders take the line that 
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the economic problem can be solved simply by curtailing 
profits and redistributing income. They ignore the fact 
that 80 per cent of the national income already goes to the 
small earner and that the real problem is not redistribution 
but augmentation of the national income. They never tire 
of pointing to the easy earnings of the nouveaux riches, 
which are indeed conspicuous in a small country which 
until recently was accustomed to very plain living. While 
Mapam maintains its siren song, economic issues will con- 
tinue to be decided on largely political grounds. 


India’s Nagas 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Sp recess in the centre and in the eastern border- 
lands of India, in jungle-clad hill tracts difficult of 
access, are several primitive peoples who have never been 
assimilated to Hindu or Islamic civilisation and have retained 
to the present day their ancient ways of life. Among these 
are the Nagas of Assam along the frontier of Burma, whose 
insurrection against the authority of the Indian Union has 
recently attracted world-wide attention. It has attracted 
attention in India, too, for the Nagas have a representative 
in the central Indian parliament, a Mr Keishang, who has 
been pleading the cause of his people before the forum of 
Indian public opinion. He has alleged that the troops sent 
to quell the uprising have burned four-fifths of the Naga 
villages and have treated the rebels with excessive severity. 
He has appealed to Mr Nehru to use in his government’s 
dealing with the tribesmen “ the patience and spirit of peace- 
ful negotiation for which he is famous in the field of inter- 
national relations.” 

The Nagas and other “ aboriginal” tribes of India — 
though the Nagas, who speak a Tibeto-Burman language 
and appear to have come from the north-east in relatively 
recent times, cannot be regarded as aboriginal in the sense 
that the Khasis, Santals and some other Indian peoples can 
claim that distinction—were formerly left more or less to 
themselves by the Indian kingdoms which ‘governed the 
plains ; when in the nineteenth century they were subju- 
gated by the British Raj, their territories were usually 
designated as special areas kept separate from the regular 
administration of the provinces. In this way they retained 
to a great extent their ethnic identities and a consciousness 
of being different from the more numerous civilised plain- 
dwellers around them. In the eyes of Indian nationalists, 
however, this British tendency to insulate them and preserve 
their primitive folkways was simply part of an imperialist 
divide-and-rule technique aimed at accentuating the diver- 
sity of the Indian nation ; the destiny of all these minor 
peoples in an independent India was to take their place as 
ordinary citizens and be integrated into the body social and 
politic of India as soon as possible. 


Free Debate 


In a few cases special administrative units under the 
central government have been retained for tribal areas since 
independence, but in other cases minority peoples have been 
placed under the regular administration of the states in 
which they are located. The Nagas came into the latter 
category, and have been treated as an integral part of Assam. 
But there has never been any love lost between the Nagas 
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and the Assamese, from whom they differ in language, 
religion and custom. The Assam government appears to 
have started out with the best of intentions ; it was det 
mined to civilise the Nagas, to make them wear ities. te to 
send them to school, to raise their economic level and to turn 
them into good citizens of India and Assam. Unfortunately, 
these efforts have met with little co-operation from the side 
of the Nagas, who have killed or driven out Assamese 
officials sent to administer them and have even talked of 
setting up an independent state. Conditions finally became 
so bad that a considerable military expedition had to be sent 
to quell Naga turbulence, and the pacification seems to have 
been attended by the kind of incidents which commonly 
occur in operations of the regular forces of an organised 
state against a primitive population carrying on an obstinate 
guerrilla warfare. 

The Indian authorities have merely promoted the bad 
impression which they now claim the world unjustly has of 
their campaign by measures taken to prevent foreigners from 
entering the Naga country on the ground that their safety 
there cannot be guaranteed. It should, on the other hand, 
be emphasised in 
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turbed about what has 
been happening. 
Under the totalitarian 
system of Commun- 
ist China similar re- 
pressions of tribal 
minorities, such as the Goloks, can receive no com- 
parable publicity, and there can be no criticism of official 
versions, if any, of what takes place. In the Soviet 
Union likewise the mass repressions and deportations 
of the Chechens and other peoples of the Caucasus which 
Mr Khrushchev has now admitted as counts in his indict- 
ment of Stalin were at the time completely concealed, 
except for vague rumours, both from the Soviet public and 
from the outside world. If so much more is known about 
the troubles in the Naga hills, despite the security regula- 
tions imposed by the local authorities, it is primarily because 
India remains a political democracy in which scandals, how- 
ever inconvenient to the government, can be exposed and 
discussed. 

The attention given to the problem in the Indian parlia- 
ment and press affords ground for hope that official policies 
towards the Nagas and similar minorities will now be recon- 
sidered. Indian nationalists have too easily persuaded them- 
selves that any one within the boundaries of the Union cao 
immediately be turned into a patriotic Indian citizen. But 
the building of a genuinely united nation requires time, tact 
and patience when there are numerous elements ethnically 
and culturally divergent from the main core of the popu!a- 
tion. If Indian national consciousness tends to wear thin 
when Mahratta and Gujerati are contending for control of 
Bombay, it is even thinner among people whose men! . 
horizon has never before extended beyond a jungle-gi' 
valley in the hills. Nagas will not be turned into Indians by 
burning their villages, but only, as Mr Keishang says, 
application of the principles of which the Indian Prime 
Minister is so notable an exponent. 
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Deciding influence in the Boardroom 


As Catesbys see it decisions are reached with less strain in a board- 
room that is comfortable and roomy; that is a quiet, unobtruding 
background for thought... 


. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 


Catesbys contracts 


AND EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.I. MUSEUM 7777. 








Tous les soirs 


EVERY EVENING 


ma femme 
WIFE 
m -accueille en m’apportant 
GREETS ME WITH 
mes pantoufles et un grand 
MY SLIPPERS AND LARGE 
Dubonnet. Un des ces jours 
DUBONNET. SOME DAY 
il faudrait que j’arrive 
I MUST TRY PUTTING ON 


a me chausser d’abord. 


MY SLIPPERS FIRST. 
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By the end of the day a great many of us are 
feeling our age — plus ten. But also, thank 
goodness, a great many of us have wives who 
understand us, who know that a glass of 
Dubonnet on coming home puts the square- 
ness back in shoulders and the spring in step. 
The large bottle of Dubonnet costs only 20/-. 


DUBONNET 


adds gaiety to living but never leaves you liverish. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS : L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
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Fly to the 
Middle East 
by DC-6B! 


Swissair fly frequent services from London (via Zurich or 
Geneva) to Athens, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Istanbul and 
Tel Aviv — all by luxurious DC-6B’s. You have a choice of 
First-class or Tourist accommodation with delicious Swiss food 
and wonderful! Swissair service throughout your journey. 


Ask your Travel Agent for further details 


SwiSsSsaAiR+> 


EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - USA - SOUTH AMERICA 


Offices in: London, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Dublin. 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
ewned by Clive of India 





Chequerboard of the East 


So many races ... SO many needs ...soO many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ALEXANDRIA: More 


than three centuries 











before Christ, Alexander 


the Great marked out . 
EGYPT 


the foundations of the 





city which was to prove 
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his most enduring 
memorial. Originally he conceived 
it as a naval base to support his 
army in his Persian campaigns, but 
he also wished to create a meeting- 
place for East and West, and a trad- 
ing centre for all the Mediterranean. 
The later story of Alexandria is 
studded with the names of some of 
the most vivid personalities ever to 
cross the stage of history; from 
Julius Caesar to Napoleon famous 
commanders have sought to possess 
it. Illustrious philosophers such as 
Aristarchus and Phile Judaeus 
taught within its walls; it boasted 
mathematicians and poets, and all 
the arts flourished. The city was 
famous in ancient times for its 
Library: its lighthouse, over 
400 ft. in height, was one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 
















Business men who require inform- 
ation on current commercial 







conditions in modern Egypt are 
invited to get into touch with our 
Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our bran- 
ches in Alexandria and elsewhere 
are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 











Ticket to Bermuda 


ORE shipping companies are setting sail for 
Bermuda. Company registration in the island 
needs an act of the local parliament: there are said to 
be almost 60 such bills in the September queue. Not 
all of them, naturally, are the offspring of British 
shipping companies. Financial institutions and others 
interested in trusts where capital growth rather than 
dividend is the main objective have been making their 
arrangements, as have some companies in the 
precious stone business. But every speech by chairmen 
of the major shipping companies this year has dwelt on 
“flags of convenience” and the tax burdens of staying 
at home in Britain: shipping is the industry to which 
the still unvexed Bermoothes make their strongest call. 
The almost tax-free island is beckoning them in. A 
brochure from the Bank of Bermuda, now to be seen on 
many a shipowner’s desk, tells just how to form a 
company in Bermuda and for which jobs to employ 
locals (it is thought advisable that the 


those bills relief was provided for non-Bermudians 
deriving more than go per cent of their income from 
sources outside Bermuda—with complete relief for 
trusts and local companies beneficially owned by such 
people. 

Bermuda is thus in the company registration business 
—in it to the extent of being willing to accord to the 
company that has no business in Bermuda privileges 
that the company actually doing trade and owning pro- 
perty there may not enjoy. That is the meaning of the 
exemption orders that the new companies registered in 
Bermuda negotiate and receive. These orders last up to 
thirty years ; they are specifically granted to companies 
not trading in the island. They amount, in effect, 
almost to a contract between the government and the 
company that its rate of tax will not be changed for 
thirty years—though like other undertakings of govern- 
ments they could be upset by the subsequent actions 

of parliament. The fact that one of 





secretary and three directors, includ- 
ing the vice president, should be 


residents). It propounds Bermuda’s 10 
Mn GRT 


ALL SHIPS REGISTERED UNDER 
“FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” 


the big groups that has been thinking 
about Bermuda—Furness Withy— 
©) > has a company registered there and 














financial bliss without excessive " fy || bas properties, including an hotel, in 
modesty. The taxation of companies ner then (8) the island does not appear to exclude 
is simple—a stamp tax of } per cent 8} | World Fleet il = it from the extra benefits now offered 
on the par value of capital on issue, 4 4 to companies that do not trade in the 
another of 1/5 per cent on a mortgage S) island. The properties are not held 
or the transfer of a property and a 6 + HonpuRAM{]]] =“ by the same Bermudian company that 
flat company tax of {£200 a year. | COSTA would own the ships. 

“No other taxes are payable. There ee On the Bermudian side Barkis is 
is NO income tax, profits tax, or capital 4 ad 7 more than willing. How does the * 
gains tax. There are no taxes on | PANAMANIAN proposition appear to the British ship- 
dividends. There is no estate duty.” owner—and to the Inland Revenue 
How long can this El Dorado last ? 2 Department here ? The shipowner’s 


Proposals for an income tax have been 
before the local parliament several 

































times in recent years. But the oO 


1939 
brochure points out that in each of 





End of year figures 


case can be summarised thus: despite 
the fact that the investment allowance 
has been continued for shipping, 
while other industries have been 
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put back on initial allowances alone, the burden of 
British tax is excessive for an international business 
like shipping. Not enough profit is left to keep 
pace with the rise in shipbuilding costs caused 
by inflation. Therefore, the British shipping 
becomes a shrinking fraction of world tonnage, 
and the fleets that sail under flags of convenience—the 
flags of Panama, Liberia and Costa Rica—are as the 
charts show, a rising proportion. The names Niarchos 
and Onassis, leading exponents of keeping clear of tax 
jurisdictions, are on every tongue and their growing 
fleets are on every sea. 





A Bermuda Profit Timetable 


A tanker and a dry cargo ship each costing {1 
million are assumed to be built by a British resident 
company. Both attract once only investment allow- 
ance of 20 per cent. Both are depreciated on the 
reducing balance system,.the dry cargo vessel at 
124 per cent and the tanker at 15 per cent, The 
two assumptions of long-term average voyage profit 
on bareboat charter are 15 per cent and 11 per cent 
on the investment. It will be seen that the dry 
cargo vessel starts earning a profit in excess of its 
allowances in either its fifth or its eighth year and the 
tanker in either its sixth or its ninth year. 











£'000 
Cumulative voyage Cumulative tax 
profit at allowances 
End © bess ; 
a Tramp 20% | Tanker20% 
Year 11% 15% once once 
ies 4 +124% +15% 
annually annually 
1 110 150 325 550 
2 220 | 500 434 477 
3 330 450 530 586 
4 440 600 - 614 678 
5 550 750 687 | 756 
6 660 900 751 825 
7 770 =| = 1,050 807 | 880 
8 880 1,200 856 | 928 
9 990 } 1,350 899 | 968 
10 1,100 | 1,500 957 |} 1,005 




















It is not the British mercantile marine, but the 
mercantile marine of the United States, with its fantas- 
tically high labour costs, that has lost most ground to 
Panama and Liberia. Nor is there any reason to think 
that the British Treasury would look with favour on a 
proposal to transfer a shipping asset outside the sterling 
area. But British shipowners have been looking round 
and c2eking a flag of convenience within the sterling 
area. 

Bermuda may be that flag. It is a sterling area 
country with strong dollar associations. It is a net 
earner of dollars and the Bank of England does not 
speak harshly to it. Unlike some other candidates— 
Jamaica for example—it offers the hope that taxes there 
can remain low. Under the general consent for starting 
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new enterprises in the sterling area granted by \ 
Gaitskell in 1951 no application to the Treasury to s:, 
a company in Bermuda is needed, provided that it | 
new undertaking and not the transfer of an exis: 
business that is contemplated. Consent would 
needed (and might well be refused) to any propos! 
transfer an existing company. But that is not what | 
shipowners are doing. They are moving cautious! 
Several of the big ones, including some that have be 
most forthright in their speeches, have taken no act: 
as yet. Those that have acted—apart from the She!! 
group, which is international in character and whic! 
has already 21 tankers in Bermuda ownership—ar: 
largely the small and medium-sized groups. 


These groups have not made their Bermud: 
offshoots subsidiaries. London and Overseas Freighte: 
has gone “half and half” with its financial 
associates, led by Philip Hill and Partners. Stanhope 
Steamship has taken only 49 per cent of the capital 0} 
its Bermudian associate. Silver Line has brought in 
two shipping associates, so that none of them has ; 
controlling interest. Aviation & Shipping is stil! 
negotiating. Boldly Mr Jack Bilmeir of Stanhope has 
let it be known that he proposes that all his new tanker 
building should be through his Bermudian offshoo: 
Mr Basil Mavroleon of London and Overseas Freighters, 
on the other hand, intends to pursue a vigorous building 
policy from London while London and Overseas 
Tankers in Bermuda is also building. Save for the 
Silver Line group, which may eventually have a mixed 
tanker and dry cargo ship fleet in Bermuda, all the 
plans are for tankers. 


There is both a legal and an administrative trap thai 
explains the caution. The legal pitfall is “ constructive 
transfer of assets.” To start a new and additional 
venture in Bermuda is acceptable to the Inland Revenue 
here, but if it were clear that the new venture contained 
all the group’s building plans, so that in the course o! 
time, as the British company’s fleet became obso 
lescent, the Bermuda enterprise was intended to super 
sede it, the intention might be challenged. Second; 
the severance of management and control must be 
effective. How much ship management can be done 
remote from the freight market ? The answer seem 
to be either bareboat chartering to the associate 1" 
London or a management agreement with that cor 
pany. In either event, is it advisable that the financ 
links between parent and offshoot should be 
pronounced ? 


Thus a trip to Bermuda is an occasion for care! 
thought and good legal advice. Investors may wond: 
what makes it worth the candle. At least one brig! 
shareholder has seen an answer for himself and writ 
to his company offering to reside in Bermuda and repr¢ 
sent them. Others may need to know the arithmet: 
There are no likely gains in running costs. Brit: 
maritime rules and rates of pay apply. The ships w:- 
be built just as at present—principally in Britain. The 
may be registered in this country, as London and Ove! 
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seas Tankers intends, or in Bermuda as 
Mr Bilmeir intends, or indeed any- 
where in the Commonwealth ; it makes | SRT 


TANKERS REGISTERED UNDER 
FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” 


enjoys in this country are large. 
London and Overseas Freighters, 
for example, has hardly paid tax since 


5 





, +o: . Figures show 
no difference, so far as British tax is | §[- percentage of 


World Tonkers 





concerned. The object is emphatically 







— | its formation in 1949. Yet it is in the 








not to pay a dividend. It is to accumu- 
late a tax-exempt income and use it to | *4|“yoypup, 
build ships. American money, it is | COSTA 
believed, will be available in Bermuda aces 
for building tankers on the near “ hire 
purchase ” terms that Mr Niarchos and ; 
others have used. The technique will ‘a 











be much easier to apply with a tanker | © i939 
that can be fixed on long time charter 





‘ss 'Sé SS 
End of year figures 


vanguard of those who are to use 
Bermuda as a refuge from the burden 
of British taxes. That is not the 
paradox it seems to be. Tax reserves 
in the balance sheet at {1.6 million 
are a foretaste of a contingent liability 
that is building up. Moreover, if 
inflation continues and if it ever 
becomes desirable to sell, a ship 
belonging to the Bermudian associate 














with an oil company long before it is 
launched than with a dry cargo vessel, and the manage- 
ment of a tanker so fixed, by remote control, is much 
easier than the management of a dry cargo tramp. 
Bermuda is nevertheless long-range planning for any 
shipowner. Many years must pass before an appre- 
ciable tax saving can arise—one big group that has not 
vet made its decision known has worked out that no 
appreciable saving would be likely in the first ten years. 
Among the earliest of the new Bermudian ventures to 
get delivery of its first tankers will be London and 
Overseas Tankers—at the end of 1958. Even after 
that no advantage arises until the investment allowances 
and depreciation that would have been enjoyed in Britain 
have been overtaken by earnings—that is, until the 
company would have had a taxable profit had it been 
UK registered. The table shows, on two. different 
assumptions of earnings and for both dry cargo vessels 
and tankers, that this period might be as much as nine 
years or as little as five. More favourable results could 
naturally be obtained if present high earnings on ship- 
ping persist or if something more ambitious than bare- 
boat chartering can be undertaken. But the tax allow- 
ances that a young and growing shipping company 


Staying Put 


|‘ may seem surprising that two-thirds or so of the 
caravans dotted around Britain are used as per- 
manent living places, eleven years and 2} million new 
houses after the end of the war. But translated into 
actual numbers this two-thirds—which is the industry’s 
estimate—is only 60,000 to 70,000 caravans, living 
space for perhaps 160,000 to 190,000 people. And 
from the few surveys that have been made of these 
Successors to the gypsies, it would also appear that about 
half of them actually prefer to live in their mobile 
homes of plywood and aluminium rather than in a 
more conventional residence of bricks and mortar. 
Whether they prefer to live there or not, these wheeled 
householders have been the mainstay of the caravan 
builders’ postwar boom. 


would attract no balancing charge: a 
ship in the ownership of the UK company would attract 
tax on any excess of the sale price realised over the 
written down value subject to a maximum of the 
original cost. 

Family-controlled shipping companies that can afford 
to look into the distant future will continue to use 
Bermuda and it is difficult to suggest that the British 
revenue authorities should try to stop them, for their 
actions are to the ultimate advantage of the Common- 

ealth’s mercantile marine. The giants of the industry 
will face the question with much more circumspection. 
They are pulled back by tradition and by large vocal 
bodies of shareholders, who must realise that the 
whole object of the exercise is frustrated if the 
Bermudian company pays out any substantial part of 
its earnings as dividend. That dividend would come 
into the English company’s income and would suffer 
the full blast of British income tax and profits tax with 
no benefit from investment allowance. For many big 
companies the choice must be narrow—so narrow that 
a further small concession from the Chancellor, for 
instance in the size of the investment allowances, might 
sway the balance. 


on Wheels 


In the thirties about 3,000 caravans were made and 
sold in Britain each year. Production took a long time 
to restart after the war when materials were almost 
impossible to obtain, but by 1947 most caravan builders 
were able to get back into business. As supplies of 
materials gradually eased, the housing shortage made 
salesmanship almost umnecessary, and production 
simply leapt upward. According to the Census of Pro- 
duction, caravan output topped the prewar level of 
3,000 a year as early as 1948 and hit 18,200 in 1951. A 
minor shakeout followed ; many of the “ back-yard” 
caravan builders that had been attracted in by the 
industry’s boom then disappeared. But the industry 
estimates today that its yearly output approaches 
20,000. The 45 manufacturers who were members of 
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the National Caravan Council last year raised their 
output tO 12,200, seven per cent more than in 1954. 
This year already their production rate is about ten per 
cent greater. How many caravans are being pro- 
duced by other makers can only be guessed, but there 
are about thirty firms of any significance outside the 
Council’s membership, plus an uncertain number of 
builders producing caravans for profit or, with 
purchased components, for their own use. If caravan 
output is taken as now about 20,000 a year, then at an 
average price of £500 or so for a caravan and the 
equipment that goes in it, the industry can claim a 
turnover of some £10 million a year—about {2 million 
in distribution margins and about £8 million from 
manufacturing. 

But it is still an industry for the small man. Almost 
anyone could assemble his own caravan, given certain 
components and the plans or simple designing experi- 
ence. The largest firm, built up since the war, now 
makes about 4,000-5,000 caravans a year ; there are 
several others with four-figure outputs; but the 
majority of firms measure their annual performance 
more in scores or fifties. Within the maximum dimen- 
sions laid down by road trailer construction regulations 
—22 ft. in length and 7 ft. 6 in. in width—they make 
any size caravan down to midgets of 9 ft. x 6 ft. x 64 ft. 
at prices from £1,750 to as little as £175. For this space 
and price the builder provides sleeping accommodation 
for between two and four persons, lavatory, hot plate 
and kitchen facilities, and upholstered seats or chairs. 
In the mammoth “ Atlantic Homestead,” a 35 ft. six- 
sleeping caravan made to special order for United 
States and Canadian servicemen on Continental bases 
—it is too big for British road regulations—room has 
been found for four rooms, with space heating, a 
bathroom, and a 7 cu. ft. refrigerator. Exports, how- 
ever, are comparatively small, not more than 800 or so 
a year. The present lack of suitable building facilities 
abroad sharply limits overseas assembly of “ knocked- 
down ”’ components, and the empty space in a caravan 
can be expensive to ship. 


* 


Saving space and weight has been brought to a fine 
art by these builders. Extra equipment to raise 
amenities and appeal makes a caravan heavier to shift, 
but the light-weight materials used for chassis and 
shell keep most caravan weights into the remarkable 
range of I1 cwt to 2 tons. A caravan shell normally 
consists of two skins around a softwood or welded 
tubular steel frame—an outer skin of aluminium and 
an inner panel of hardboard. Plastics are even lighter 
in weight, and glass fibre reinforced resins are appear- 
ing for outer skins, but cost limits their wider use at 
present. 

Quality is important and caravan users are quick to 
complain if they do not get it for the prices they pay. 
A caravan is relatively simple to construct and contains 
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few working parts ; but those few—cooking, ventilation, 
weather-proofing, and perhaps heating, too—\- 
essential requirements for the holiday-maker or hou: 
holder in the British climate, and the industry is high), 
sensitive of the shoddy standards of performance o! , 
few makers on its fringes. Faults of design or con 
struction do not normally become apparent until (/\c 
caravan is in use, and the price or rent has been pai 
The National Caravan Council has been consideriny « 
mutual trading scheme based on lists of approved maniu- 
facturers and dealers conforming to certain standards 0} 
construction and after-sales service. No manufacture: 
would be allowed to supply dealers not on the list, and 
no dealer to stock the caravans of unlisted makers. Bu: 
this introduction of private regulation into a highi, 
individualistic industry was bound to be controversial 
and the industry’s largest manufacturer has so far 
refused to join. The new scheme would also presumab|, 
have to pass the critical eye of the new Registrar o! 
Restrictive Practices. 


* 


This new industry feels that it is still on the edge 
of its potential market. Although a caravan is not a 
cheap luxury, there are the usual facilities for credit 
payment and for hiring, and about half of current sale 
are in fact now carried out on hire purchase. Since 
manufacturers and distributors had always pressed fo 
down payments of as much as 20 per cent to 33 per 
cent, the recent tightening of hire purchase regulations 
has not made much impression upon sales. The number 
of transactions this year is only slightly lower than in 
1955 ; it is still above the 1954 level and total sales 
have risen notwithstanding. Rental, too, has been 
expanding rapidly in recent years, particularly the form 
known as “ static hire,” or the renting of caravans thai 
never leave their holiday sites. Counting the caravans 
used to live in and those kept by their owners the whole 
year round in one spot for renting at holiday times 
the proportion of caravans that never leave their sitc 
is in fact very high. This should encourage the manu 
facturers to provide detachable undergear and 
reduce the caravan’s initial cost, but a far more impor 
tant consequence is the heavy pressure placed upon 
the limited capacity of caravan sites. This might be 
eased as the housing shortage diminishes, but sites {0 
residential caravans are not normally those chosen by 
holiday-makers. 

At present the shortage of sites is more acute [or 
residential needs, mainly around the larger cities, bu' 
there are problems too for the operator wishing \ 
develop sites for holiday makers. Licences under t!< 
Public Health Act, 1936, are usually readily grantc/ 
once local authority regulations about sanitation, refus< 
disposal and water supply are complied with ; but the 
obtaining of planning consent under the Town ai! 
Country Planning Act, 1947, is not always so simp!< 
A number of local authorities, jealous of local ameniti< 
are now withholding their consent for additional carav ’ 
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sites ; others give their approval for fairly short periods the far more difficult problem of “ suggesting ” an 
of five years or SO. alternative site for the displaced operator and his 

This limited “tenure” of caravan sites is probably _ tenants), this element of uncertainty in site development 
-onvenient for authorities that may have to review their accounts for many of the bad sites and disgruntled 
planning policies after every few years, but it bedevils caravan users. This is a problem that strikes at the 
jong-term planning by the site operator. The industry very heart of the industry’s hopes for expansion, and 
estimates that it costs upwards of {100 to £120 a both caravan makers and local planning authorities 
caravan pitch to provide the minimum site amenities __ realise that it cannot be left entirely to local hands, 
and services—which cannot be got back within five to be tackled piecemeal in each area. The industry’s 
years without charging excessive rents or skimping on _ desire for “a national policy for caravan sites ” sounds 
basic investment. Although in practice most authorities rather grandiose: translated into “some ministerial 


have not rescinded their consent at the end of the first 
period (those that have done so have been faced with 


advice on the matter for local councils,” it sounds more 
reasonable. 








Business Notes 








Markets Shrug it Off 


HE extraordinary fact about investment markets this 
T week must surely be the absence of extraordinary 
behaviour. With sterling under continuous pressure, with 
a poor set of overseas trade figures for August, with Parlia- 
ment meeting, and the Suez dispute obviously moving 
towards a new crisis, no explanation of the modest fall in 
security prices and the modest rise in commodity prices 
is needed. Suez Canal stocks dropped a full point ; some 
tanker company shares rose steeply. But the reaction has 
been really modest. Over the week ended on Wednesday 
the Financial Times industrial index has declined from 
183.1 to 181.2, and the Government security index from 
84.35 to 83.54. Demand for transatlantic securities has 
remained strong, the official premium (over the rate of the 
day, not over $2.80 to the £) has risen from §} per cent to 
6) per cent and the Exchange Equalisation Account has 
done nothing to check it; this seems to dispose of the 
market supposition that some secret point existed in the 
region of 6} per cent premium at which the Ggvernment 
broker would again sell American Treasury shorts to limit 
the rise. 

Despite these symptoms the extent to which business has 
remained unruffled is remarkable, In the gilt edged market, 
business has shrunk sadly, but it has shown redeeming 
features. Without any kind of official help 3} per cent 
War Loan has rallied promptly whenever it fell to 70. There 
is roughly £1 of gross accumulated interest in the price (so 
that the true resistance point is lower), but the resilience 
has been noteworthy. Secondly the £5 million New 
Zealand Loan, quickly oversubscribed last week, has 
retained a small premium throughout a week of idle con- 
ditions, emphasising that even in narrow markets the 
genuine subscription of a £5 million issue is not impossible. 

Even now the flow of new borrowers has not ceased. 
Southend-on-Sea has this week placed firm an issue of £1 


million 5} per cent stock dated 1964-66 with arrangements 
for dealings to start yesterday. At the price at which 
Messrs Pidgeon and Stebbing have placed the stock 
(£98 10s. per cent) it looks reasonably attractive compared 
with the Stoke-on-Trent 5} per cent stock (1964) also 
recently issued at £98 10s. and now commanding a premium 
of £1. The flat yield on the Southend stock is £§ 6s. 7d. 
per cent and the redemption yield to the latest date £5 9s. 
per cent. 


Reactions to Suez 


© assimilate the implications on market prices of the 
Prime Minister’s new plan for Suez is a problem on 
which market operators have barely had time for first 
thoughts, and on which they may possibly need second 
thoughts. First reactions in the market were that the line 
looked strong, but that the probability of a quick setle- 
ment looked dimmer. Therefore prices began to adjust 
themselves to a pattern that looked closer to the Korean 
model than anything that the Suez crisis has produced so 
far. In the gilt-edged market and in the industrial share 
market business shrank and prices idled away without 
falling. The oil shares most directly to be affected by any 
diversion of shipping round the Cape of Good Hope were 
adjusted downwards and American investors unloaded a 
small quantity of shares onto London. 

Commodity prices on the other hand rose as they always 
do when war clouds gather. For most of the commodity 
advances shown in the table special reasons can be adduced 
that are not obviously connected with Suez. Copper is 
affected by the labour dispute in Rhodesia, and wool top 
futures by the strong consumer demand for wool. Probably 
because of the risks that ships may be requisitioned, the 
advance has not so far been quotably imparted to shipping 
freights, nor save for the tanker companies, to shipping 























the National Caravan Council last year raised their 
output to 12,200, seven per cent more than in 1954. 
This year already their production rate is about ten per 
cent greater. How many caravans are being pro- 
duced by other makers can only be guessed, but there 
are about thirty firms of any significance outside the 
Council’s membership, plus an uncertain number of 
builders producing caravans for profit or, with 
purchased components, for their own use. If caravan 
output is taken as now about 20,000 a year, then at an 
average price of {500 or so for a caravan and the 
equipment that goes in it, the industry can claim a 
turnover of some £10 million a year—about {2 million 
in distribution margins and about £8 million from 
manufacturing. 

But it is still an industry for the small man. Almost 
anyone could assemble his own caravan, given certain 
components and the plans or simple designing experi- 
ence. The largest firm, built up since the war, now 
makes about 4,000-5,000 caravans a year; there are 
several others with four-figure outputs; but the 
majority of firms measure their annual performance 
more in scores or fifties. Within the maximum dimen- 
sions laid down by road trailer construction regulations 
—22 ft. in length and 7 ft. 6 in. in width—they make 
any size caravan down to midgets of 9 ft. x 6 ft. x 64 ft. 
at prices from £1,750 to as little as £175. For this space 
and price the builder provides sleeping accommodation 
for between two and four persons, lavatory, hot plate 
and kitchen facilities, and upholstered seats or chairs. 
In the mammoth “ Atlantic Homestead,” a 35 ft. six- 
sleeping caravan made to special order for United 
States and Canadian servicemen on Continental bases 
—it is too big for British road regulations—room has 
been found for four rooms, with space heating, a 
bathroom, and a 7 cu. ft. refrigerator. Exports, how- 
ever, are comparatively small, not more than 800 or so 
a year. The present lack of suitable building facilities 
abroad sharply limits overseas assembly of “ knocked- 
down ” components, and the empty space in a caravan 
can be expensive to ship. 


* 


Saving space and weight has been brought to a fine 
art by these builders. Extra equipment to raise 
amenities and appeal makes a caravan heavier to shift, 
but the light-weight materials used for chassis and 
shell keep most caravan weights into the remarkable 
range of II cwt to 2 tons. A caravan shell normally 
consists of two skins around a softwood or welded 
tubular steel frame—an outer skin of aluminium and 
an inner panel of hardboard. Plastics are even lighter 
in weight, and glass fibre reinforced resins are appear- 
ing for outer skins, but cost limits their wider use at 
present. 

Quality is important and caravan users are quick to 
complain if they do not get it for the prices they pay. 
A caravan is relatively simple to construct and contains 
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few working parts ; but those few—cooking, ventilat ivy, 
weather-proofing, and perhaps heating, too—.- 
essential requirements for the holiday-maker or how 
holder in the British climate, and the industry is higt)\, 
sensitive of the shoddy standards of performance o! , 
few makers on its fringes. Faults of design or co 
struction do not normally become apparent until ()\ 
caravan is in use, and the price or rent has been pai! 
The National Caravan Council has been considering « 
mutual trading scheme based on lists of approved maniu- 
facturers and dealers conforming to certain standards 0} 
construction and after-sales service. No manéfacture: 
would be allowed to supply dealers not on the list, and 
no dealer to stock the caravans of unlisted makers. Bu: 
this introduction of private regulation into a highiy 
individualistic industry was bound to be controversial! 
and the industry’s largest manufacturer has so far 
refused to join. The new scheme would also presumab\, 
have to pass the critical eye of the new Registrar o! 
Restrictive Practices. 


* 


This new industry feels that it is still on the edge 
of its potential market. Although a caravan is not a 
cheap luxury, there are the usual facilities for credi' 
payment and for hiring, and about half of current sale 
are in fact now carried out on hire purchase. Since 
manufacturers and distributors had always pressed foi 
down payments of as much as 20 per cent to 33 per 
cent, the recent tightening of hire purchase regulations 
has not made much impression upon sales. The number 
of transactions this year is only slightly lower than in 
1955 ; it is still above the 1954 level and total sales 
have risen notwithstanding. Rental, too, has been 
expanding rapidly in recent years, particularly the form 
known as “ static hire,” or the renting of caravans thai 
never leave their holiday sites. Counting the caravans 
used to live in and those kept by their owners the whole 
year round in one spot for renting at holiday times 
the proportion of caravans that never leave their sitc 
is in fact very high. This should encourage the manu 
facturers to provide detachable undergear and 
reduce the caravan’s initial cost, but a far more impor 
tant consequence is the heavy pressure placed upor 
the limited capacity of caravan sites. This might be 
eased as the housing shortage diminishes, but sites {01 
residential caravans are not normally those chosen by 
holiday-makers. 

At present the shortage of sites is more acute [\ 
residential needs, mainly around the larger cities, bu! 
there are problems too for the operator wishing \ 
develop sites for holiday makers. Licences under (!< 
Public Health Act, 1936, are usually readily grani¢J 
once local authority regulations about sanitation, refus< 
disposal and water supply are complied with ; but ('\ 
obtaining of planning consent under the Town ai! 
Country Planning Act, 1947, is not always so simp!< 
A number of local authorities, jealous of local amenitics 
are now withholding their consent for additional carav ' 
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sites ; others give their approval for fairly short periods 
of five years or so. 

This limited “tenure ” of caravan sites is probably 
-onvenient for authorities that may have to review their 
planning policies after every few years, but it bedevils 
long-term planning by the site operator. The industry 
estimates that it costs upwards of {100 to £120 a 
caravan pitch to provide the minimum site amenities 
and services—which cannot be got back within five 
vears without charging excessive rents or skimping on 
basic investment. Although in practice most authorities 
have not rescinded their consent at the end of the first 
period (those that have done so have been faced with 
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the far more difficult problem of “suggesting” an 
alternative site for the displaced operator and his 
tenants), this element of uncertainty in site development 
accounts for many of the bad sites and disgruntled 
caravan users. This is a problem that strikes at the 
very heart of the industry’s hopes for expansion, and 
both caravan makers and local planning authorities 
realise that it cannot be left entirely to local hands, 
to be tackled piecemeal in each area. The industry’s 
desire for “a national policy for caravan sites ” sounds 
rather grandiose: translated into “some ministerial 
advice on the matter for local councils,” it sounds more 
reasonable. 








Business Notes 








Markets Shrug it Off 


HE extraordinary fact about investment markets this 
T week must surely be the absence of extraordinary 
behaviour. With sterling under continuous pressure, with 
a poor set of overseas trade figures for August, with Parlia- 
ment meeting, and the Suez dispute obviously moving 
towards a new crisis, no explanation of the modest fall in 
security prices and the modest rise in commodity prices 
is needed. Suez Canal stocks dropped a full point ; some 
tanker company shares rose steeply. But the reaction has 
been really modest. Over the week ended on Wednesday 
the Financial Times industrial index has declined from 
183.1 to 181.2, and the Government security index from 
84.35 to 83.54. Demand for transatlantic securities has 
remained strong, the official premium (over the rate of the 
day, not over $2.80 to the £) has risen from §} per cent to 
6) per cent and the Exchange Equalisation Account has 
done nothing to check it; this seems to dispose of the 
market supposition that some secret point existed in the 
region of 63 per cent premium at which the Ggvernment 
broker would again sell American Treasury shorts to limit 
the rise. 

Despite these symptoms the extent to which business has 
remained unruffled is remarkable. In the gilt edged market, 
business has shrunk sadly, but it has shown redeeming 
features. Without any kind of official help 3} per cent 
War Loan has rallied promptly whenever it fell to 70. There 
is roughly {1 of gross accumulated interest in the price (so 
that the true resistance point is lower), but the resilience 
has been noteworthy. Secondly the £5 million New 
Zealand Loan, quickly oversubscribed last week, has 
retained a small premium throughout a week of idle con- 
ditions, emphasising that even in narrow markets the 
genuine subscription of a £§ million issue is not impossible. 

Even now the flow of new borrowers has not ceased. 
Southend-on-Sea has this week placed firm an issue of £1 


million 5} per cent stock dated 1964-66 with arrangements 
for dealings to start yesterday. At the price at which 
Messrs Pidgeon and Stebbing have placed the stock 
(£98 10s, per cent) it looks reasonably attractive compared 
with the Stoke-on-Trent 5} per cent stock (1964) also 
recently issued at {98 10s. and now commanding a premium 
of {1. The flat yield on the Southend stock is £§ 6s. 7d. 
per cent and the redemption yield to the latest date £5 9s. 
per cent. 


Reactions to Suez 


© assimilate the implications on market prices of the 
Prime Minister’s new plan for Suez is a problem on 
which market operators have barely had time for first 
thoughts, and on which they may possibly need second 
thoughts. First reactions in the market were that the line 
looked strong, but that the probability of a quick segtle- 
ment looked dimmer. Therefore prices began to adjust 
themselves to a pattern that looked closer to the Korean 
model than anything that the Suez crisis has produced so 
far. In the gilt-edged market and in the industrial share 
market business shrank and prices idled away without 
falling. The oil shares most directly to be affected by any 
diversion of shipping round the Cape of Good Hope were 
adjusted downwards and American investors unloaded a 
small quantity of shares onto London. 

Commodity prices on the other hand rose as they always 
do when war clouds gather. For most of the commodity 
advances shown in the table special reasons can be adduced 
that are not obviously connected with Suez. Copper is 


affected by the labour dispute in Rhodesia, and wool top 
futures by the strong consumer demand for wool. Probably 
because of the risks that ships may be requisitioned, the 
advance has not so far been quotably imparted to shipping 
freights, nor save for the tanker companies, to shipping 
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shares. There is an element of moving into commodities 
such as often happens when political tension grows. And 
the conflicting supposition that if more shipping is to be 
occupied in plying round the Cape there must be less ship- 








July 26 Sept. 11 | Sept. 13 
Shares :— 
British Petroleum ........ 174/43 147/- | 144/6 
| eee 111/10} 88/9 88/6 
Jobe: 1. Jacobs... 2s: 16/6 16/6 18/ 
Lon. & Overseas Freighters | 81/- 120 125/74 
Oar Ge cas ean ec<t 32/35 29/6 29/74 
‘Shell’ Registered ........ 163/14 151/3 149/105 
Suez Canal Capital ....... £70 {554 | £95 
Commodities :— 
Tin (cash), per ton ....... £7584 £7825 {8225 
Copper (cash), per ton .... £287} £506} £510} 
Rubber (spot), per lb .... 2hd 28d | 294d 
Wool top futures (Dec. per 
OF ica a cx bccoine wand 1133d 12534 | = 130d 
Ireights, coal, Hampton | 
Roads to Antwerp (per | 
BOE Sse oe raedeub senses 71/6 70/6 | 70/6 





ping to be used in other directions, for example to the 
Mediterranean, seems not yet to have occurred to market 
operators. It could, however, happen that economic sanc- 
tions short of war might injure certain classes of British 
exports. 


Squeeze on Sterling 


TERLING has been under further pressure this week. The 

Suez crisis, second thoughts on the proceedings at the 
TUC and on the size of the August gold and dollar losses, 
and the publication of the preliminary trade returns for 
August, have all combined to hold the official dollar /sterling 
rate close to the effective support point of $2.78}. On some 
days official intervention has been needed to prevent the 
rate falling below that point. Intervention has also been 
necessary to hold the rate for transferable sterling just 
above $2.75. Transferable sterling has been sold sub- 
stantially on Chinese and Middle East account through the 
Ziirich market. The Communist Chinese authorities are 
converting some of their considerable sterling balances into 
Swiss francs and have placed some of these francs at the 
disposal of Egypt to finance trade between the two coun- 
tries. The Middle East is a large holder of sterling and, 
in face of the Suez crisis, has attempted to convert some of 
it into dollars. 

Part of this pressure against sterling is speculative, as 
the slight widening of the discount on forward sterling 
suggests. In terms of dollars the one month discount is 
equal to an interest rate of 2} per cent per annum. As 
the cost of one month’s money in New York is about 
34 per cent, this would make the cost of selling sterling 
short about 5} per cent—a high rate which supports the 
suggestion that bear operations have indeed been under- 
taken. But it also explains why some operators have grown 
tired of speculating against sterling and have covered. These 
covering operations would have had greater impact on the 
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rate were it not that commercial demand for dollars |) ,, 
inevitably been anticipated because of political fears. ‘| 
commercial bidding for dollars has been unusually keen +/\,, 
week, even allowing for the fact that the normal season, 
peak is approaching. The bad harvest in Western Europ: 
seems certain to increase the demand for dollars to pay |) 
cereal imports from North America. 

Pressure against sterling continues to come from 
German mark which throughout the week has kept c! 
to its upper limit. The discount on forward. sterlin: 
against the mark is completely out of alignment with ¢) 
relative level of interest rates in the two countries. Th. 
rate for monthly money in Germany is about 6} per ce: 
Adding to this the 2} per cent which represents the cos: 
the forward swap operation, the total cost of a bear sale 
of sterling, financed in Germany, would be 9 per cent per 
annum. The one corner of the European scene from which 
relief for sterling has been apparent is France, where the 
franc remains depressed in terms of all other European 
currencies. 


Investment Nearing A Peak ? 


T is too early yet to say that the industrial investment 

boom which began with an upsurge of ordering in late 
1953 is passing its peak, but there are some indications 
that it may do so by about next spring, and with the 
probable decline in housing activity by the end of this 
year, total fixed investment in the economy might level off 
or turn downwards a little earlier. Figures of building 
starts and of orders for machine tools have recently tended 
to fit this interpretation: so, for what they are worth, are 
the forecasts of fixed capital expenditure for 19§7 that the 
Board of Trade has now obtained from about 400 of the 
600 industrial companies that provide it with regular deta: 
of their fixed investment quarter by quarter (the tot! 
sample is believed to account for nearly half of fixed inves 
ment by all British manufacturing industry). Thes 


INVESTMENT AND EXPECTATIONS, 1954-1957 








Total | of Change Chan 
anon change ex- fore 
invest- | TSBS" | pected, | as 
M over | 1956 195 
| cenittcon | 1954 | 1955 1956 
Manufacturing industry : 

Plant, machinery and 
PSE 452 | +21 | +18 + | 
EEE 141 | +48 | +35 } 
NE caries ond ater orkcg 5935 | +27 +21 ; —! 
EE eT eee | 72 + 6 +12; +? 
Other industries* ........ (250) | +351 | +20 - 4 





* Includes building and contracting ; 
ping ; distributive trades ; 
services 


transport other than 5! 
property owning ; and mis ellaue 


forecasts show that the companies consulted in the man 
facturing industries expected, at the end of June, that the: 
total expenditure in 1957 would be about 1 per cent low: 
than in 1956, with only those in chemicals and metal manu 
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Which is the 


The great new Mullard TV Tube factory at Simonstone in 
Lancashire is probably the most advanced in the world. In 
it is machinery and equipment so revolutionary in concep- 
tion that visitors are startled by its Wellsian appearance. 


The greater part of this machinery was designed, 
developed and built by Mullard’s own engineering depart- 
ment. It is, in effect, an end-product in itself. 


Plants such as this are typical of the Mullard attitude 
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Progress in Electronics 


Fusing the Extra High Tension 
connection to the bulb of a 
television picture tube. 


end product ? 


towards production. Constant research into manufac- 
turing techniques and progressive development of plant 
and machinery are among the reasons why Mullard 
products enjoy a world-wide reputation for performance 
and reliability. 


* See a Mullard factory one day, and you'll see the 
end-products of industrial team-work—from research to 
manufacture. 


* If you are interested in visiting a Mullard factory, and if you belong to an organisation concerned 
with the application of electronics, write to the address below on your official letter heading mentioning 
your position in the organisation. 


Mullard 





ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES « X-RAY TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS « SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT e¢ FINE WIRE 


ara 


CENTURY HOUSE 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE © LONDON W.C.2 


MPS529D 
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INTERNATIONAL BTD-6 CRAWLER 
AND DROTT SKID-SHOVEL ; INTERNATIONAL clam action, then transported with 


Mounted on the rugged new BTD-6 crawler, the Drott 
Skid-Shovel is the fastest, toughest, handiest front-end 
loader in existence! When the unique 4-in-1l attachment 
is fitted, in place of the standard bucket, the Drottis 
instantly convertible to bulldozer, clamshell, bullclam 
or skid-shovel by the adjustment of a single lever, and 
can unload by bottom-dump method where extra height is 
needed. See the Drott as soon as you can— there’s been 
nothing in the dirt-moving line to touch it. 
Also available with regular 1} yard bucket, l yard heavy 
duty buckét or bullangledozer attachment, 





JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTO 


Edinburgh, Glasgov 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD 
Nottingham & Shildon 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD 
London & Stratford -on-Avon 


SAVILLE TRACTORS (BELFAST) LTD. 


WESTERN CONTRACTORS SERVICES LTD. 
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With the Amazing : 

4-in-1 Attachment f 
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DROTT Does The Lot! a 
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BULLDOZER 
Blade moves forward, resting on 
skid-shoes. Forward tilt gives deep cut ; 
backward tilt, shallow cut. 
CLAMSHELL 
Loose material gathered by simple 

clam action ; transported with a 
weight of bucket on skid shoes. e 
a 
et 
$3 

é 
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REO 
Spree 


BULLCLAM 
After cutting, dirt is gathered by 





MARVESTER 





weight of bucket on skid-shoes. 
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SKID-SHOVEL 
Powerful pry-action break-out rolls 
bucket back on skid-shoes into non-spill 
ee position, ready for transporting 
ia ae ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL 


: CONSTRUCTION 
: EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 
259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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facturing forecasting increases ; among shipping companies, 
expenditure on tankers was expected to rise significantly 
next year, but expenditure on dry-cargo ships to decline. 

The decline of 1 per cent expected in manufacturing 
industry next year comprised a rise of 1 per cent in pur- 
chases of plant and machinery, offset by a decline of 9 per 
cent in expenditure on building, as completion of the new 
factories and workshops gives way to the delivery of the 
new equipment for them. These forecasts are provisional 
in the extreme, and may understate expenditure in 1957. 
But as an indicator of businessmen’s confidence, they have 
to be compared with the increases in fixed investment by 
manufacturing industry of 27 per cent between 1954 and 
1955, and with the increase of 21 per cent expected this 
year over 1955. 


The Squeeze at Work 


HE latest quarterly classification of bank advances sug- 
gests that the credit squeeze has lately taken a tighter 
grip—if not in the sense of a toughening of banking policy, 
at least by way of a contraction of customers’ net require- 
ments. In the three months to mid-August total bank 
advances rose by £17 million to £2,002 million, but the 
public utilities absorbed an additional £40 million and the 
local authorities £8 million. Hence the borrowings of the 
private sector, which had started to rise again in the previous 
quarter, declined by some £31 million. This carries them 
6! per cent below the peak reached twelve months pre- 
viously—still an appreciably smaller reduction than the 
banks expected to make when the squeeze “ by request ” 
began. The latest reduction has, however, been well spread. 
The only industrial groups that are increasing their borrow- 
ings for other than seasonal reasons appear to be the major 
expanding and export industries—engineering (up by £16 
million over the quarter and £40 million over the year), iron 
and steel ({1.6 million on the quarter but £13 million on 
the year), shipping and shipbuilding ({2.4 million and {5.4 
million), and chemicals (£3.3 million and £3.5 million). 
Agriculture absorbed an extra £4.7 million during the 
quarter, a less than seasonal rise that leaves its total £15 
million down on the year at £224 million. Fishing, now 
shown separately for the first time, rose from £3.1 million 
to {3.8 million, and is also slightly higher on the year. 
The quarter’s main declines in the industrial categories 
occurred in retail trade (down £23 million, or much more 
than in corresponding quarters of the previous three years), 
food, drink and tobacco (£18 million, or rather less than in 
earlier years), non-ferrous metals ({7.2 million), builders 
and contractors ({£3.8 million), and leather and rubber (£2.3 
million). The contraction of the large personal and pro- 
fessional group continued, but at a slower pace—by {£6 
million, carrying it to £72 million (or 18 per cent) below 
the peak reached in May, 1955. Loans to hire-purchase 
finance houses declined by a further £5 million to £25.5 
million. The large “ other financial” category, however, 
expanded by £5 million and, at £180 million, is the only 
other group that shows an increase over the year ; this group 
includes, inter alia, loans to the FCI and ICFC and the 
newer finance corporations. 
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“Clean ” Advances Totals 


WELCOME new feature of the return, which is to be 

repeated in future, goes some way towards meeting the 
criticism, made in The Economist last week, of the advances 
figures of the clearing banks. Hitherto, the only published 
“clean ” figures of bank advances—even of total advances— 
have been those compiled for the purpose of this quarterly 
return, which embraces not only the clearing banks but also 
ali other members of the British Bankers’ Association. None 
of those other members publishes a monthly statement. The 
only monthly figures were those shown in the so-called 
advances item in the clearing banks’ make-up statements, but 
the coverage of this item differs in three major respects from 
that of the association’s quarterly total. It includes advances 
made outside Great Britain ; it is subject to distortions due 
tc the differing accounting procedures of the several banks 
and, subject to these differences, generally shows advances 
“gross” without allowance for offsetting credit balances ; 
and it is further distorted by the inclusion of entirely 
extraneous items—notably, in most banks, the highly-vari- 
able amounts of cheques, etc., in course of clearing between 
their own branches. The resultant aggregate thus afforded 
no reliable measure of the behaviour of true advances ; and 


ADVANCES WITHIN GREAT BRITAIN 








(£ million) 
August, May, August, 
1955 1956 1956 
sritish Bankers Asso- | 
ciation : 
All members ...... 2,215-2 1,985-1 2,002 -0 
Clearing banks .... 1,934-3 1,724:-7 1,748-4 
Other banks....... 280-9 260-4 | 253°6 





this meant that there was no “clean” figure, not even the 
quarterly one of the BBA, that could be related to the 
corresponding bank deposits and other bank assets. 

This serious deficiency is now to be remedied, for one 
month in three, by the publication in the association’s return 
of the aggregate of clearing bank advances computed on the 
same “clean” basis as that employed for the full BBA 
classification. The first figures, set out in the accompany- 
ing table, show that in August the clearing banks accounted 
for just over 87 per cent of the BBA total; the clearing 
banks’ “clean” total of £1,748 million was £182 million 
less than the “ advances ” shown in their make-up statement 
for the same date. The disparity three months previously 
was £185 million and in August, 1955, £171 million. The 
true decline in clearing bank advances within Great Britain 
over the twelve months amounted to £186 million (9.6 per 
cent), whereas the decline shown by the make-up figures was 
£175 million. 


Trade “Gap” Widens 


T is seldom wise to base firm conclusions on the over- 
I seas trade figures of a single month, especially when 
that happens to be a holiday month. So it is possible to 
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look upon the preliminary returns for August, thoroughly 
bad though they appear, as no more than a warning signal. 
It is permissible to recall that a year ago the August exports 
were swelled by the aftermath of a dock strike and that 
though the comparison runs badly with July of this year 
aiso, there is normally a holiday slackening in August. It 
will be for the active trading months of the autumn to 
reveal whether the check to the improvement in Britain’s 
visible trade balance was a transient effect of holidays and 
motor strikes, or the onset of a new and serious problem. 
It will be for the figures of those autumn months also to 
show the first effects of the Suez crisis on British trade. 
It can hardly have affected the August figures. 

British exports in August at £253.4 million were nearly 
£13 million less than in July, although July had only 25 
working days and August 27. The figure was nearly 
£11 million less than in August last year when the total 
was swollen by the aftermath of the dock strike. Imports 
were {322.3 million, £2 million more than in July and 
£20 million less than in August last year. Re-exports 


UNTITED KINGDOM TRADE 











(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 
| Imports Exports Re-exports Trade 
cil fob fob deficit 
1955 :— 
ROE cee a tb ee 324-1 | 242-1 99 [| Trl 
lst quarter ... 335-1 247-3 10-6 77-1 
2nd is 299-8 217-0 8-2 74-6 
ord e 527-1 | 243-2 9-5 74-3 
1956 :— 
Ist quarter ... 528-3 | 258-4 13-6 | 56-2 
2nd a est 330-6 |= (271-8 13-1 45-7 
ee ie ee 320-1 266 -2 9-8 44-0 
August* ..... 322°3 | 253-4 8-2 60-7 











* Provisional 


continued to decline ; at £8.2 million they compared with 
£9.8 million in July and with {10.0 million in August, 
1955. The result is a trade “ gap” (an excess of imports 
cif over exports and re-exports fob) of {60.7 million. This 
is the highest figure since January and £16} million more 
than in July. 

It is still true to claim that 1956 so far is running in much 
happier balance than did 1955. The monthly average of 
exports of July and August, though it is down by about 
2 per cent compared with the monthly average of the first 
half of this year, was about 7 per cent higher than the 
rate for 1955. For the same two months the import average 
was about 2} per cent lower than in the first six months 
of this year and one per cent lower than the monthly rate 
for 1955. The visible adverse balance in July and August 


_ Was at a rate about {15 million more than the monthly 


rate for the first half of 1956, but £20 million lower than 
the monthly rate for last year. To the vital dollar markets 
of North America the export figure for August was {34.4 
million (compared with £35.6 million in July). It was 
again distorted by a return to America of {£2} million of 
lend lease silver. The total of those repayments over the 
past five months amounts to {114 million. Excluding 
those quasi-capital transactions, the monthly rate of exports 
to North America in July and August was about one per 
cent below the average for the first half of this year. 
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Dr. Delfino’s Grand Tour 


HE Argentine financial mission headed by Dr Mende, 

Delfino is now on a round of the European countric 
to which Argentina owes money. Its main task is 
negotiate funding agreements on the lines that were mapp 
out in Paris last August when Argentina undertook to mov- 
from bilateralism to multilateralism in its trade and p. 
ments arrangements with Europe. The tour began 
London, where talks ended a fortnight ago in 4 
draft agreement. Argentina offered to fund and repa, 
over a period of ten years the £25 million of com 
mercial and government debts owed to this country 
It was, however, decided that the Anglo-Argentin: 
Agreement should not be formalised until arrangements h. | 
also been completed for funding Argentina’s debt to her tw. 
most important creditors, Western Germany and Italy. Th- 
mission has since visited Bonn and discussed with the 
German authorities the funding of their commercial and 
governmental debt amounting to the equivalent of abou 
$200 million. The Bonn visit ended without definite agree- 
ment, the German Government apparently raising objec- 
tions to the proposed repayment period of ten years. They 
claimed that because they were the largest creditors they 
should have preferential treatment and quicker repayment 
This is not an argument that will sound pleasantly in the 
ears of other creditors, notably the London creditors. 

Independently of the discussions with European creditors, 
Argentina has made similar arrangements with Japan. It 
has funded its $60 million debt with Japan to be repaid 
over the next ten years and has substituted for the previous 
bilateral payments arrangement,. which was based on 
“treaty dollars,” a multilateral clearing system by which 
the bulk of the trade between the two countries will be 
paid for in transferable sterling. In this way Anglo- 
Japanese trade and payments will be linked with the new 
multilateral system through which trade and payments 
between Argentina and Western Europe are being con- 
ducted. 

The problem of arrears of financial remittances was dis- 
cussed but not solved when the Argentine financial mission 
was in London. Since its departure, however, an announce 
ment has been made in Buenos Aires notifying a parti)’ 
release of funds blocked on foreign account in Argentin: 
The total amount of these blocked funds has been estimat: 
at 2,000 million pesos, equal to £25 million at the curre: 
free market rate of exchange. Of this total 100 million 
pesos, or {1,250,000, has been released and may be remit'- 
over the exchanges at the free market rate. 


Slower Spending ? 


|e 5 per cent more money seems to have been sp 
on consumers’ clothing, household goods, drink « 
tobacco in the second quarter of this year than in the sai 
period of 1955. Revalued at 1948 prices, however, | 
increase is limited to 1.3 per cent, which is much low 
than the rate of quarterly increases during 1954-55. 
1954 and early 1955 the volume in which these particu! 
goods were being bought was bounding up each quarter * 
(Continued on page 912) 
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... most practical solution to materials 
handling problems of any sort 


Just as the constant old windmill solved a pro- 
blem of another age, so YALe* Industrial Lift 
Trucks provide the ideal solution to today’s 
problems of materials handling. 

Whether your handling problems involve 
drums, steel coils, bags or crates, there is a 
YALE Lift Truck fitted for your particular job. 
These world-famous trucks are fast, safe and 
efficient—and their records of operation show 





REPRESENTATIVES 
FRANCE 
Fenwick Porig 


Fenwick Bercelone 
SWITZERLAND 


Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 


Von Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam 





o YALE 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK ITALY 
Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by : 


SPAIN THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Wednesfield, Staffs, England ¢ Velbert Rhid., Germany DENMARK 
Philadelphia, Pe., U.S.A, 


HOLLAND and under license by NORWAY 
FINLAND FENWICK 


Saint-Oven, Seine, France ¢ Milan, italy @ Barcelona, Spain 


OY Machinery A/B Helsinki 
 ¢, RZES RT MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y, U.S.A 


that they can lower handling costs.as much as 
50%. Discover for yourself how well YALg 
Trucks can solve your specific handling needs— 
how they save valuable storage space—how they 
help increase production and speed shipments. 
Your YALE representative will be glad to show 
you his complete line of YALe Industrial Lift 
Trucks and discuss your particular materials 
handling problems. Get in touch with him today. 





Fenwick Milon 


BELGIUM 
Fenwick Li¢ége 


V. tewener Copenhagen 
A/S L\ewener-Mohn, Oslo 


SWEDEN 
A/B V. Léwener, Stockholm 
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Titanium 





is to the metals of today 


At rare intervals, new developments touch off It may provide the answer to yours. 

sweeping changes in traditional methods. Today, I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 

titanium—at last harnessed to the needs of metal, and are also making sheet, strip, 104, 

industry—heralds new conceptions in engineer- tube, wire, plate and forging stock from 

ing design. titanium and its alloys. For full technical 
Already, aircraft designers are finding in it the information about this remarkable new metal, 

answer to some of their most exacting problems. write for the booklet “Wrought Titanium.” 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON S.W.1 wa, 
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Mr Rank, Manufacturer 


7 would be a gross exaggeration to 
| suggest that the Rank Organisation is 
edging sideways out of the film business. 
But there is no doubt which side of its 
activities is developing fastest, and this 
is not films. It is the mixed bag of 
optical and electronic companies that the 
vast cinema group shows in its schedule 
of trading results under the label 
“ Manufacturing.” 


Six years ago, in its 1949-50 accounts, 
the Rank Organisation showed net trad- 
ing profits of £265,000 on those activities 
—representing, in a year when the 
group’s net profits in the film business 
were suffering heavily from big losses on 
film production, about 1§ per cent of the 
heavily depleted’ total profits. In the 
accounts for the year ending June 3oth, 
issued this week, manufacturing profits 
are shown as £2,0§2,034 net. Allowing 
for a slight change in the presentation 
of the accounts, these net trading profits 
are more than 7} times what they were 
in 1949-50 ; and this year they accounted 
for nearly a third of the group’s total net 
trading profit of £6,375,215. 


By no means all the Rank manufac- 
turing units are associated with the film 
industry, though several began or were 
acquired as ancillaries. Rank Precision 
Industries builds cameras and projection 
equipment for the amateur as well as for 
the industry—noting proudly this year 
that it can offer an 8-mm cine camera 
and a home projector for less than the 
price of the average television set; its 
subsidiary Taylor, Taylor and Hobson 
is expanding output of the lenses and 
instruments that it exports throughout 
the world ; and it is beginning to make 
office dictating equipment as well as 
sound equipment for cinemas and 
studios. Cinema-Television, Ltd.—tele- 
vision studio equipment, test gear and 
instruments—and Bush Radio are more 
or less completely outside the film world. 
At a guess, between a third and a half 
of Rank manufacturing is connected with 
the film industry ; the rest is not. 

The latest expansion in this non-film 


field was annouhced last week, when the 
Rank Organisation joined the Haloid 
Company of Rochester, NY, in forming 
Rank-Xerox, a company to develop the 
rights outside the United States and 
Canada of a new process of electronic 
printing. The fixed capital of all Rank 
manufacturing activities is shown in the 
balance sheet at a book value, written 
down, of dhly £1,748,170, compared 
with £38,168,363 for cinemas; but the 
group made more than three-quarters 
as much profit on manufacturing as on 
cinemas. 

Those cihemas were built, almost 
entirely before the war, for nearly £53 
million, and since 1939 the cost of build- 
ing a cinema has risen about four and a 
half times. The index offers no neat 
multiplication ; to say that the replace- 
ment value of Rank cinemas would be 
well over £200 million would only make 
sense if one assumed that anyone would 
be prepared today to replace every one 
of them with cinemas, which is unlikely. 
Nevertheless, their values as buildings 
for alternative purposes—such as dance- 
halls or super-markets—must be very 
considerable, and recently the group has 
been taking advantage of this in rational- 
ising its cinema circuits. 

Last week the Rank Organisation 
announced that by the end of October 
it would close 40 of its cinemas ; in his 
statement with the accounts Mr Rank 
said that 39 more will be closed in the 
next few months. The pruning is easily 
explained: during 1955-56, out of the 
570-odd cinemas in the two Rank 
circuits, 184 made a loss, at the rate of 
£444,000 a year. He added: “I say 
with great regret that I believe that 
some hundreds of cinemas will close in 
this country in the next year.” 

His own group, however, is not merely 
cutting out dead cinemas (and hoping to 
make useful capital profits in disposing 
of them) ; it is at the same time adding 
live ones, or ones in live places. During 
the year it completed three of which 
building was suspended at the outbreak 


TRADING RESULTS* 








(£'000s) 
: | 

Years toend-June | 1950 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1966 
<hibition in Britain . | 2,809 | 3,278 2,942 — = ae 
i xhibition overseas .. 261 643 631 613 325 226 
ily production and 

distribution ....... (Dy. 2,138 |Dr. 110 361 848 745 925 
Manufacturing ...... 265 | 1,062 | 1,279 | 1,289 | 2,159 | 2,052 
‘ilm studios and lab- 1 200 151 303 399 

OTQEOFIGE ... sa bécxe 338 178 
Miscellaneous eseceee 223 : 299 276 = 33 315 
WON cos eugene cae 1,758 | 5,350 | 5,690 | 6,381 | 7,393 | 6,375 




















* After depreciation but before tax ; 1950 figures exclude dividends from trade invest- 
ments but subsequent figures include them. 
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of war, rebuilt another three that had 


been closed since being bombed, and 
bought 14 others. It is also buying 12 
more in Northern Ireland (plus seven 
that it has had on lease from the 
American company Paramount): in all, 
about 40. 


The report, for the first time in several 
years, does not record the box-office 
takings at the group’s cinemas, so that it 
becomes impossible to see whether the 
Rank circuits have been holding their 
share of the generally declining cinema 
business. In the twelve months ending 
March 31st this year cinema admissions 
in Britain were down by about 7 per 
cent and gross takings down about 
§ per cent: Sir Philip Warter of 
Associated British Picture Corporation, 
the most important rival of the Rank 
circuits, said at the annual meeting in 
July that attendances at ABC cinemas 
had fallen less than the average for the 
trade. 

Sir Philip is directly concerned in 
commercial television: Mr  Rank’s 
interest in it is only as a customer for 
equipment (he makes no direct mention 
this year of selling it television films) 
and as a powerful competitor. As such, 
he pays it due credit: “As the stations 
opened independently it was possible to 
measure the effect over the first 6 or 7 
months; showing a Io per cent fall in 
attendances in the areas covered by the 
new service compared with the rest of 
the country.” 


Against such priceless competition for 
the viewer’s time, he argues that the 
only hope of putting the film and cinema 
business back on to a comfortably profit- 
able basis lies in reduction of the Enter- 
tainments Duty that at present takes 33 
per cent of box-office receipts. In his 
printed statement Mr Rank duly ex- 
pressed himself as “confident that 
relief will be given” by the Chan- 
cellor ; at a press conference this week 
he was more laconically realistic: “ Hope 
springs eternal—if the man has any brass 
to spare.” 
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(Continued from page 908) 
figures which touched nearly 10 per cent at the end of 
1954, though consumption generally was rising at a much 
more sober rate. 

The consumer boom was thus centred largely on durable 
goods: cars, household equipment, radio and television, 
and it is in these goods that the recession has taken place. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to read too much into these 
preliminary figures for personal consumption in the 
second quarter ; the goods included account for only about 
one-third of consumers’ total expenditure and tend to 
be considerably revised as fuller returns come in. The fact 
that people are buying fewer television sets than they did 
a year ago does not necessarily mean that they have cut 
back their spending in other fields: indeed, retailers believe 
that the money which their erstwhile customers will not 
save in order to put down a hire purchase deposit is only 
being spent in other ways. 


Where the Motorway Ends 


F road transport in Britain is to reap the full advantage or 
I the system of national arterial motorways to which the 
country is now committed, improvements will be necessary 
also in the terminal routes by which these motorways are 
connected to the centres of the cities at each end. One kind 
cf terminal that has been adopted in many American cities 
and is planned for several in Europe is the “ urban motor- 
way.” As its name implies, this runs into the central areas 
of cities a route embodying, on a slightly smaller scale, many 
of the features of the arterial motorway—restricted access, 
except at key points, to the ordinary network of surface 
roads ; grade segregation of traffic going different ways ; and 
high average speeds for the motor vehicles that alone are 
allowed to use it. The urban motorway has no pavement 
and no shops along the edges ; it is generally taken along 
cuttings or over viaducts, with ramps giving access at 
selected points to the ordinary surface roads in the city 
centre. In some ways, it has more in common with a railway 
than a normal road ; and in certain cities it is said to be 
cheaper to build than a first class road. But not everywhere : 
one around the built up centre of London, it has been 
estimated, would cost £130 million for 11:1 miles—nearly 
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{12 million a mile, or three times the cost per mile | 
driving a new deep tube railway through London. 

A distinguished body of traffic experts is being gather: 
in London next week to discuss the virtues of the urb, 
motorway and its possible application to British cities. | 
week they have had an advance contribution to their di 
cussion—a study of American experience of traffic problen 
by Political and Economic Planning.* This, without comi: 
to any final conclusions, mentions the disillusion with whi 
some American traffic experts are now beginning to regar! 
the urban motorway and other solutions that, by attracti: 
and generating extra peak-hour traffic into a city, may tend 
over the years to aggravate the very problem they a: 
designed to solve. A system of “freeways” into centr: 
urban areas, such critics argue 

entails enormous expense. It constantly disrupts ci: 

operation. And regardless of the millions of dollars spen 

no city yet has solved the downtown problem by u 

alternative. 

Urban motorways, like extra parking facilities in the centr: 
of the city, may have a useful part to play in the integrated 
planning of city transport. But it remains open for di: 

cussion whether both may not require consequential regula 
tion, primarily by the price mechanism,-of the motorca: 
commuters whose cars they bring in to choke the circul: 
tion of the city. Few American traffic experts are toda\ 
so confident of having solved the problem of the car 

clogged city as they were a few years ago, in the first flush 
of enthusiasm about turnpikes, expressways and mechanical 
parking systems; and in this country city traffic is 
relatively even more important than in the United States 


Boeings for Australia 


HE announcements that the Australian nationalised air- 

line, Qantas Empire Airways, has ordered seven 
Boeing jet airliners for delivery in 1959 is a sharp reminder 
that American competition to British aircraft extends wel! 
beyond the North Atlantic route. The type ordered by 
Qantas is not the huge version of the Boeing 707 intended 
for non-stop North Atlantic operation, but a smaller, earlier 
mark with less powerful American-built engines which had 
been developed primarily for coast-to-coast operations inside 
the United States. Qantas is the first airline outside 
America to buy this type of American jet ; all the earlier 
foreign orders placed with Boeing and Douglas, including 
that of Japan Air Lines, were for the transatlantic giants th. 
will come into service in the 1960s. 

There is no jet aircraft under development in Britain th 

is capable of crossing the North Atlantic non-stop ; 5 
either the Comet IV or the Britannia might have seem 
suitable for the kind of operations for which Qantas 
ordered the Boeing jets. The reason for rejecting the tur: 
prop Britannia—not, perhaps, without reluctance—cor 
from a fairly strong conviction ia Qantas that when o! 
airlines were re-equipping with jet fleets, a comparati 
small airline (Qantas has a fleet of 12 Super-Constellat: 
6 Douglas DCé6s and several smaller aircraft) could s' 
out against the trend. The Comet IV, which could ! 
been delivered at the same time as the Boeings, was rejc 
principally because it has not enough range for the So 


~* “Solving Traffic Problems.” PEP. 2s. 6d. 
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Pacific routes to San Francisco, where Qantas has to meet 
is stiffest competition. The Comet is a little smaller and 
a little slower than the Boeing, but it is doubtful whether 
‘hese reasons alone would have led the Australian govern- 
ment to sanction the expenditure of $42 million on alterna- 
uve American jet airliners. 


More from Sir Eric 


+ 1k Ertc BowATER and his fellow-directors of the Bowater 
S Paper Corporation have now published their first half- 
yearly statement of profits. They have compared the 1956 
results with half of the total of 1955 and not with the 
corresponding months of that year. It is a statement which 
will please stockholders—on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
contains figures of sales as well-as consolidated profits ; it 
has been released in North America as well as this country ; 
the figures are set out in dollars as well as pounds ; Sir 
Eric makes a short interim statement ; and the general tone 











Six months to June 30 | 1955 | 1956 

Sales... ccessseeneesadeses sbenaee es 41,421 44,729 

Trading profit .......cecccccccccces 6,605 7,715 

Deprecigue:...-« iF hanes tb es ewcerees 1,671 1,990 
laxation (excluding distributed profits 

tax) ..:00bkahsnePebdereed acu ee ode 2,166 2,600 

Net pool€. .codcserctesccdasucetons 2,161 2,557 








of the report is bullish. The most important titbit is the 
effective increase in the interim ordinary dividend from 37 
to 45 per cent. That is backed by a statement which shows 
a further increase in sales and earnings ; part of that increase 
reflects the inclusion in the latest results of the figures of 
British-Australian Paper and two months’ figures of 
Mersey Paper. The results of two other recently acquired 
subsidiaries, Bowater-Scott and Bowater-Eburite, are not 
included. 

Sir Eric in his statement draws attention to the “ further 
overall improvement ” in earnings, adding that “ subsidiaries 
overseas have, as heretofore, contributed the major part.” 
With a due proviso about any deterioration in the inter- 
national situation, Sir Eric says that “ the prospects for the 


second half of the current financial year would appear to 
be satisfactory.” 


Summer Savings 


Tz new savings certificate, launched on August Ist, is 
still going strong. The moderate slackening of sales 
in its fourth and fifth weeks—from £15 million to £13 
million, and then to £10 million—gave place to a stronger 
demand in the week to Saturday last, when {12 million 
were sold. This brought the total to fully £66 million—in 
contrast with sales of only £184 million of the ninth issue 
Curing the corresponding weeks last year. For a security 
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issued at the crest of the holiday season, this is a remarkable 
performance: perhaps it is not only the cinemas that have 
benefited from the wet summer. The one adverse trend, 
noticeable in the latest two weeks, has been a sharp increase 
in the encashments of old certificates—to nearly £19 million 
in the fortnight, so that net receipts were small. Since 
end-July, however, sales have exceeded encashments by £34 
million ; in the similar period of 1955 the excess was only 
£2 million. 

This gain has not been made at the expense of other 
“ national ” savings. These showed a moderate deficiency 
during August, but a smaller one than in August, 1955. 
The new savings certificate had, however, cast its shadow 
over the early months of the fis¢al year: in the first seventeen 
weeks (before the present issue was available). Sales 
of savings certificates showed a substantial net deficit. 
At end-July, total national savings, before allowing for 
accrued interest, were in cumulative deficit to the extent 
of £26 million, despite the launching in May of the new 
43 per cent Defence Bond, whereas at the similar date in 
1955 the deficit was £4 million. By September Ist last 
the deficit had been reduced to £5} million, whilst in 1955 
it had risen to over £19 million. 


Brisk Wool Sales 


LL the evidence pointed to a brisk start to the Sep- 
A tember wool sales, the first in London of the new 
season. The strong opening to the season in Australia 
and South Africa, the high prices bid at the sales of English 
wool that have preceded this London series, the vigorous 
demand of the worsted industries of this country and of 
Western Europe, together with the reduced quantities avail- 
able in Australia because of the cancellation of the first 
Melbourne and Brisbane sales, all emphasised that the 
market must be brisk. The prophets have not been dis- 
appointed. Compared with the previous (July) London 
series, prices of merino wools show a rise of 10 per cent 
and sometimes of 12} per cent, Australian crossbreds a 
rise of 10 per cent and occasionally more, while New 
Zealand crossbred wools are § to 10 per cent dearer. The 
British home trade and the near Continent seem to have 
divided the buying fairly equally between them, with no 
sign of Eastern Europe in the market. 

That was as expected. Some experts had guessed that 
Suez might force the market up even further. Clearly if 
the fact of ships going round the Cape of Good Hope 
instead of through the Suez Canal was going to make an 
appreciable delay in the arrivals of wool in Europe, London 
as the spot market for Western Europe might develop a 
stiff premium. If, in addition, British military preparedness 
caused the Government to reconsider selling from the 
British stockpile, that premium could have been still further 
increased. Neither of those events has happened. Many 
ships are going round the Cape, but the Orient Line, for 
example, which takes some of the Australian wool, is to 
take only one day longer for the voyage and the talk of 
delayed arrivals on account of Suez seems much exagger- 
ated. The effect of the diversion of shipping may indeed 
eventually operate not in withholding raw wool from 
London, but in making it more difficult for British exports 
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industry—heralds new conceptions in engineer- 
ing design. 
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ot woollen goods to reach certain destinations, particularly 
ip the Mediterranean area. The British stockpile, despite 
Bradford rumours, is also still selling as expected. Its 
oflerings in this London series have comprised 9,700 bales 
out of total supplies offered of 53,000 bales. 


Split-Second Photography 


orE than 300 delegates arrived in London this week 
from all parts of the world, including the USSR, 

for the third international meeting on high-speed photo- 
yiaphy since the énd of the war and the first to be held 
» this country. They belong to the small and select band 
{ experts in this special photography and the exhibits put 
by 2§ bodies from Los Angeles to Hamburg comprise 
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The committee has no powers of enforcement but in 
the course of its lifetime it has made 164 recommendations 
to government departments and 70 per cent of these have 
been accepted, in principle at least. The latest report 
records the work of four sub-committees reviewing some 
of the services of the Board of Trade, the 1951 Census, 
local government statistics and food statistics. Recom- 
mendations have ranged over one for a detailed analysis of 
patent specifications, the publication of actual prices to 
supplement index numbers, advice on the tabulation of 
census figures, a fuller analysis of the finance of town and 
country planning, and the need for statistical information 
about distribution costs and profit margins in the food 
trades. 

This appraisal of government statistics is all to the good, 
but does it go far enough or fast enough ? Over the last 
five years only a part of the government information ser- 
vices has been scrutinised and on one particular score the 
committee's work has gone disappointingly slowly ; the 
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are more than 7} tmes what they were 
in 1949-50 ; and this year they accounted 
for nearly a third of the group’s total net 
trading profit of £6,375,215. 


By no means all the Rank manufac- 
turing units are associated with the film 
industry, though several began or were 
acquired as ancillaries. Rank Precision 
indusines buiids caineras and projecuon 
equipment for the amateur as well as for 
the industry—noting proudly this year 
that it can offer an 8mm cine camera 
and a home projector for less than the 
pree of the average television set; its 
subechary Taylor, Taylor and Hobson 
i expanding output of the lenses and 
instruments that it exports throughout 
the world ; and it is beginning to make 
ofhce dictating equipment as well as 
sound equipment for cinemas and 
studios. Cinema-Television, Ltd.—tele- 
vision studio equipment, test gear and 
instruments—and Bush Radio are more 
or less completely outside the film world. 
At a guess, between a third and a half 
of Rank manufacturing is connected with 
the film industry ; the rest is not. 

The latest expansion in this non-film 
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be prepared today to replace cvery one 
of them with cinemas, which is unlikely. 
Nevertheless, their values as buildings 
for alternative purposes—such as dance- 
halls or super-markets—must be very 
considerable, and recently the group has 
been taking advantage of this in rational- 
ising its cinema circuits. 


T . tia Wank 


al ve Ces ie all | 
announced that by the end of October 
it would close 40 of its cinemas ; in his 
Statement with the accounts Mr Rank 
said that 3 more will be closed im the 
next few months. The pruning is casily 
explained: during 1955-96, owt of the 
s70-odd cinemas in the two Rank 
circuits, 184 made a loss, at the rate of 
£444,000 a year. He added: “I say 
with great regret that I believe that 
some hundreds of cinemas will close in 
this country in the next year.” 

His own group, however, is not merely 
cutting out dead cinemas (and hoping to 
make useful capital profits in disposing 
of them) ; it is at the same time adding 
live ones, or ones in live places. During 
the year it completed three of which 
building was suspended at the outbreak 
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TRADING RESULTS* 











. (£'000s) 

Years to end-June 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Exhibition in Britain . 2,809 3,278 2,942 3,283 3,579 2,655 
Exhibition overseas .. 261 631 613 325 226 
Film production and 

distribution ....... Dr. 2,138 \Dr. 110 361 848 745 925 
Manufacturing ...... 265 1,062 1,279 1,289 2,159 2,052 
Film studios and lab- 

oratories ...... ane 338 178 200 1 303 399 
Miscellaneous ...... i 223 299 276 198 283 119 
Lay re owes 1,758 5,350 5,690 6,381 7,393 6,375 























* After depreciation but before tax ; 1950 figures exclude dividends from trade invest- 


ments but subsequent figures include them. 
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The report, for the first time in several 

years, does not record the box-office 
takings at the group’s cinemas, so that it 
becomes impossible to see whether the 
Rank circuits have been holding their 
share of the generally declining cinema 
business. In the twelve months ending 
March 31st this year cinema admissions 
$97 ote ’ SAxeren, =f ’ 
im Britain were down by about 7 pes 
cent and gross takings down about 
$ per cemt: Sir Philip Warter of 
Associated British Picture Corporation, 
the most important rival of the Rank 
circuits, said at the annual meeting in 
July thet attendances at ABC cinemas 
had fallen less than the average for the 
trade 

Su Philip is directly concerned in 
commercial television: Mr Rank’s 
interest in it is only as a customer for 
equipment (he makes no direct mention 
this year of selling it television films) 
and as a powerful competitor. As such, 
he pays it due credit: “As the stations 
opened independently it was possible to 
measure the effect over the first 6 or 7 
months; showing a 10 per cent fall in 
attendances in the areas covered by the 
new service compared with the rest of 
the country.” 

Against such priceless competition for 
the viewer’s time, he argues that the 
only hope of putting the film and cinema 
business back on to a comfortably profit- 
able basis lies in reduction of the Enter- 
tainments Duty that at present takes 33 
per cent of box-office receipts. In his 
printed statement Mr Rank duly ex- 
pressed himself as “confident that 
relief will be given” by the Chan- 
cellor ; at a press conference this week 
he was more laconically realistic: “ Hope 
springs eternal—if the man has any brass 
to spare.” 
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(Continued from page 908) 
figures which touched nearly 10 per cent at the end of 
1954, though consumption generally was rising at a much 
more sober rate. 

The consumer boom was thus centred largely on durable 
goods: cars, household equipment, radio and television, 
and it is in these goods that the recession has taken place. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to read too much into these 
preliminary figures for personal consumption in the 
second quarter ; the goods included account for only about 


one-third of consumers’ total expenditure and tend to 


be considerably revised as fuller returns come in. The fact 
that people are buying fewer television sets than they did 
a year ago does not necessarily mean that they have cut 
back their spending in other fields: indeed, retailers believe 
that the money which their erstwhile customers will not 
save in order to put down a hire purchase deposit is only 
being spent in other ways. 


Where the Motorway Ends 


I F road transport in Britain is to reap the full advantage or 


the system of national arterial motorways to which the 
country is now committed, improvements will be necessary 
also in the terminal routes by which these motorways are 
connected to the centres of the cities at each end. One kind 
cf terminal that has been adopted in many American cities 
and is planned for several in Europe is the “ urban motor- 
way.” As its name implies, this runs into the central areas 
of cities a route embodying, on a slightly smaller scale, many 
of the features of the arterial motorway—trestricted access, 
except at key points, to the ordinary network of surface 
roads ; grade segregation of traffic going different ways ; and 
high average speeds for the motor vehicles that alone are 
allowed to use it. The urban motorway has no pavement 
and no shops along the edges ; it is generally taken along 
cuttings or over viaducts, with ramps giving access at 
selected points to the ordinary surface roads in the city 
centre. In some ways, it has more in common with a railway 
than a normal road ; and in certain cities it is said to be 
cheaper to build than a first class road. But not everywhere: 
one around the built up centre of London, it has been 
estimated, would cost £130 million for 11-1 miles—nearly 
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{12 million a mile, or three times the cost per mile 
driving a new deep tube railway through London. 

A distinguished body of traffic experts is being gathe: 
in London next week to discuss the virtues of the urbiy 
motorway and its possible application to British cities. ‘T' 
week they have had an advance contribution to their d) 
cussion—a study of American experience of traffic problen\, 
by Political and Economic Planning.* This, without coming 
to any final conclusions, mentions the disillusion with which 
some American traffic experts are now beginning to regard 
the urban motorway and other solutions that, by attracting 
and generating extra peak-hour traffic into a city, may tend 
over the years to aggravate the very problem they ar: 
designed to solve. A system of “ freeways” into centr: 
urban areas, such critics argue 

entails enormous expense. It constantly disrupts ci: 

operation. And regardless of the millions of dollars spen 

no city yet has solved the downtown problem by th, 

alternative. 
Urban motorways, like extra parking facilities in the centre 
of the city, may have a useful part to play in the integrated 
planning of city transport. But it remains open for dis 
cussion whether both may not require consequential regula- 
tion, primarily by the price mechanism,-of the motorcar 
commuters whose cars they bring in to choke the circul:- 
tion of the city. Few American traffic experts are today 
so confident of having solved the problem of the ca: 
clogged city as they were a few years ago, in the first flush 
of enthusiasm about turnpikes, expressways and mechanical 
parking systems; and in this country city traffic is 
relatively even more important than in the United States. 


Boeings for Australia 


HE announcements that the Australian nationalised air- 

line, Qantas Empire Airways, has ordered seven 
Boeing jet airliners for delivery in 1959 is a sharp reminder 
that American competition to British aircraft extends wel! 
beyond the North Atlantic route. The type ordered by 
Qantas is not the huge version of the Boeing 707 intended 
for non-stop North Atlantic operation, but a smaller, earlier 
mark with less powerful American-built engines which had 
been developed primarily for coast-to-coast operations inside 
the United States. Qantas is the first airline outside 
America to buy this type of American jet ; all the earlier 
foreign orders placed with Boeing and Douglas, including 
that of Japan Air Lines, were for the transatlantic giants tha! 
will come into service in the 1960s. 

There is no jet aircraft under development in Britain th.’ 
is capable of crossing the North Atlantic non-stop ; bu’ 
either the Comet IV or the Britannia might have seeme/ 
suitable for the kind of operations for which Qantas |: 
ordered the Boeing jets. The reason for rejecting the turb 
prop Britannia—not, perhaps, without reluctance—com 
from a fairly strong conviction in Qantas that when oth 
airlines were re-equipping with jet fleets, a comparativ< 
small airline (Qantas has a fleet of 12 Super-Constellatior 
6 Douglas DC6s and several smaller aircraft) could stan 
out against the trend. The Comet IV, which could ha’ 
been delivered at the same time as the Boeings, was reject« 
principally because it has not enough range for the Sout’ 








* “Solving Traffic Problems.” PEP, 2s. 6d. 
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Pacific routes to San Francisco, where Qantas has to meet 
its stiffest competition. The Comet is a little smaller and 
a little slower than the Boeing, but it is doubtful whether 
these reasons alone would have led the Australian govern- 
ment to sanction the expenditure of $42 million on alterna- 
tive American jet airliners. 


More from Sir Eric 


ik Ertc BowATER and his fellow-directors of the Bowater 

Paper Corporation have now published their first half- 
yearly statement of profits. They have compared the 1956 
results with half of the total of 1955 and not with the 
corresponding months of that year. It is a statement which 
will please stockholders—on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
contains figures of sales as well-as consolidated profits ; it 
has been released in North America as well as this country ; 
the figures are set out in dollars as well as pounds ; Sir 
Eric makes a short interim statement ; and the general tone 








Six months to June 30 1955 1956 

£ 000s £'000s 

Sales... cccccededoscesescosessevess 41,421 44,729 

lrading profit on ban Vis cbse wet codens 6,605 7,715 

Deprecegenas «9. bt <uis.c's ecb vec eg ewsee 1,671 1,990 
laxation (excluding distributed profits 

tax) .ocncbavoesSthdadvctecesoves 2,166 2,600 

Net prot... cccctedes sce bs poccvess 2,161 2,557 











of the report is bullish. The most important titbit is the 
effective increase in the interim ordinary dividend from 33 
to 44 per cent. That is backed by a statement which shows 
a further increase in sales and earnings ; part of that increase 
reflects the inclusion in the latest results of the figures of 
British-Australian Paper and two months’ figures of 
Mersey Paper. The results of two other recently acquired 
subsidiaries, Bowater-Scott and Bowater-Eburite, are not 
included. 

Sir Eric in his statement draws attention to the “ further 
overall improvement ” in earnings, adding that “ subsidiaries 
overseas have, as heretofore, contributed the major part.” 
With a due proviso about any deterioration in the inter- 
national situation, Sir Eric says that “ the prospects for 
second half of the current financial year would appear to 
be satisfactory.” 


Summer Savings 


Ta new savings certificate, launched on August Ist, is 
A still going strong. The moderate slackening of sales 
in its fourth and fifth weeks—from {£15 million to £13 
million, and then to £10 million—gave place to a stronger 
demand in the week to Saturday last, when £12 million 
were sold. This brought the total to fully £66 million—in 
contrast with sales of only £18} million of the ninth issue 
during the corresponding weeks last year. For a security 
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issued at the crest of the holiday season, this is a remarkable 
performance: perhaps it is not only the cinemas that have 
benefited from the wet summer. The one adverse trend, 
noticeable in the latest two weeks, has been a sharp increase 
in the encashments of old certificates—to nearly {19 million 
in the fortnight, so that net receipts were small. Since 
end-July, however, sales have exceeded encashments by £34 
million ; in the similar period of 1955 the excess was only 
£2 million. 

This gain has not been made at the expense of other 
“ national” savings. These showed a moderate deficiency 
during August, but a smaller one than in August, 1955. 
The new savings certificate had, however, cast its shadow 
over the early months of the fis¢al year: in the first seventeen 
weeks (before the present issue was available). Sales 
of savings certificates showed a substantial net deficit. 
At end-July, total national savings, before allowing for 
accrued interest, were in cumulative deficit to the extent 
of £26 million, despite the launching in May of the new 
43 per cent Defence Bond, whereas at the similar date in 
1955 the deficit was £4 million. By September 1st last 
the deficit had been reduced to £5} million, whilst in 1955 
it had risen to over £19 million. 


Brisk Wool Sales 


LL the evidence pointed to a brisk start to the Sep- 
A tember wool sales, the first in London of the new 
season. The strong opening to the season in Australia 
and South Africa, the high prices bid at the sales of English 
wool that have preceded this London series, the vigorous 
demand of the worsted industries of this country and of 
Western Europe, together with the reduced quantities avail- 
able in Australia because of the cancellation of the first 
Melbourne and Brisbane sales, all emphasised that the 
market must be brisk. The prophets have not been dis- 
appointed. Compared with the previous (July) London 
series, prices of merino wools show a rise of 10 per cent 
and sometimes of 12} per cent, Australian crossbreds a 
rise of 10 per cent and occasionally more, while New 
Zealand crossbred wools are 5 to 10 per cent dearer. The 
British home trade and the near Continent seem to have 
divided the buying fairly equally between them, with no 
sign of Eastern Europe in the market. | 

That was as expected. Some experts had guessed that 
Suez might force the market up even further. Clearly if 
the fact of ships going round the Cape of Good Hope 
instead of through the Suez Canal was going to make an 
appreciable delay in the arrivals of wool in Europe, London 
as the spot market for Western Europe might develop a 
stiff premium. If, in addition, British military preparedness 
caused the Government to reconsider selling from the 
British stockpile, that premium could have been still further 
increased. Neither of those events has happened. Many 
ships are going round the Cape, but the Orient Line, for 
example, which takes some of the Australian wool, is to 
take only one day longer for the voyage and the talk of 
delayed arrivals on account of Suez seems much exagger- 
ated. The effect of the diversion of shipping may indeed 
eventually operate not in withholding raw wool from 
London, but in making it more difficult for British exports 
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Moving your largest, most 
awkward, or most urgent 


loads by BRITISH ROAD, 
SERVICES can be 
as simple as a single 
telephone call 


ty THE FIELD of road haulage, British Road Services offer 
you an outstanding, thoroughly reliable and economic 
transport service. And they offer you simplicity. 

This is because B.R.S. are a highly organized and 
nationwide concern with great resources behind them. 
They are geared to carry all kinds of traffic, in any 
quantity, over any distance, speedily, carefully and 
economically. A B.R.S. teleprinter network, unique in the 
road haulage business, ensures smooth, fast, behind-the- 
scenes communications. These are substantial advantages 
which only a large organization can offer. 

Good transport needs planning. And British Road 
Services have experienced men ready and eager to discuss 
your transport problems with you, to advise on the 
most efficient and time-saving methods, including 
mechanical handling and palletization. With their massive 
resources and lively enthusiasm, no transport problem is 
too great or too small for this stalwart organization. 
Why not telephone them now? 


BS 

















4 


1 Thoroughly reliable, service. Regularly every night, trom 

hundreds of B.R.S. depots throughout the British Isles, thousands of 
vehicles set out on journeys to far destinations. Most of these loads will 
be delivered the next morning. Are you making use of these services? 





2 The most suitable vehicles. This | 3% Vehicles maintained in peak co”- 

articulated vehicle operates on dition. The B.R.S. nation 4° 
the ferry services to Ireland. It | engineering service keeps ve!\'¢$ 
reduces the handling of goods and | in first-class order. Preventive 
avoids costly packing. maintenance ensures a fully re!i20'¢ 
fleet — always. 


British Road Services Ltd 


Look up your nearest depot in 
your telephone directory 
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ot woollen goods to reach certain destinations, particularly 
in the Mediterranean area. The British stockpile, despite 
Bradford rumours, is also still selling as expected. Its 
offerings in this London series have comprised 9,700 bales 
out of total supplies offered of 53,000 bales. 


Split-Second Photograph y 


ORE than 300 delegates arrived in London this week 
from all parts of the world, including the USSR, 
for the third international meeting on high-speed photo- 
graphy since the énd of the war and the first to be held 
in this country. They belong to the small and select band 
of experts in this special photography and the exhibits put 
on by 25 bodies from Los Angeles to Hamburg comprise 
the largest assembly of high-speed photographic equipment 
yet collected under one roof. 

High-speed photography i is not photography as the lay- 
man knows it. It is taking pictures with ultra-short 
exposures—sometimes as short as a millionth of a second— 
that can freeze for an instant events so rapid that the eye has 
never a chance to see them. It deals in two time systems— 
the fast and the fantastically fast. The less exacting system 
simply requires a clearly defined record of events taking 
place at high speeds and beyond the range of normal 
cameras. An example of the merely fast is the tracking 
of missiles in flight, sometimes from the target aircraft, 
sometimes with cameras mounted on the missile itself, 
which watch its booster rockets fall away, or its fins dis- 
integrate under the strain of light ; for this a camera taking 
pictures at a rate of 100 to 1,000 frames a second is 
generally sufficient, provided that it can stand up to violent 
heat, friction, vibration and acceleration. 

In the class of the fantastically fast, the picture must 
show in detail what the eye could never see—the impact 
of bullets ; the sometimes violent cavitation effects set up 
by droplets of water on the casing of an underwater missile 
cleaving through them ; the process of an atomic explosion. 
These call for speeds that run from a ten-thousandth to a 
millionth of a sécond and may be taken by drum cameras 
weighing a ton in which the prism spins like a dynamo 
while the film remains stationary, or with cameras based 
on cathode tube principles. The defence ministries are 
much the biggest customers for high-speed equipment ; for 
them photography is | in one sense a substitute for the test 
pilot, and in the development of guided missiles it is the 
only possible agency. But a certain amount of use is made 
of thest techniques in industry, especially those using 
stroboscope systems, and in research laboratories. 


Statistics for Research 


EARLY ten years ago, at the beginning of 1947, a 

standing committee was set up to survey and advise 
upon social and economic research in government depart- 
ments. This committee, under the chairmanship of Sir 
George North, has now published its third report (HMSO, 
28. 6d.) following previous ones in 1948 and 1950. 
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The committee has no powers of enforcement but in 
the course of its lifetime it has made 164 recommendations 
to government departments and 70 per cent of these have 
been accepted, in principle at least. The latest report 
records the work of four sub-committees reviewing some 
of the services of the Board of Trade, the 1951 Census, 
local government statistics and food statistics. Recom- 
mendations have ranged over one for a detailed analysis of 
patent specifications, the publication of actual prices to 
supplement index numbers, advice on the tabulation of 
census figures, a fuller analysis of the finance of town and 
country planning, and the need for statistical information 
about distribution costs and profit margins in the food 
trades. 

This appraisal of government statistics is all to the good, 
but does it go far enough or fast enough ? Over the last 
five years only a part of the government information ser- 
vices has been scrutinised and on one particular score the 
committee’s work has gone disappointingly slowly ; the 
intention to replace the prewar Guides to Current Official 
Statistics. Only three booklets have so far been published, 
the last—on local government statistics—three years ago. 
Moreover, the committee is bent on looking after the 
interests of outside research workers but, it would seem, 
mainly those in universities. One of its duties is to en- 
courage the flow of unpublished official material which 
could be made available to research workers and lists of 
such documents are circulated periodically to certain 
libraries. But the wants of industry and the public are not 
represented. If there is need for such a committee—and it 
would seem to have many useful functions—there is surely 
something to be said for one with wider advisory powers 
keeping the statistical service under regular review and the 
demands of the various users of it in proper batance. 


When is a Proxy Not a Proxy? 


HE struggle in Amalgamated Tobacco over coupon 
= trading and the reduction in its capital has not been 
particularly edifying. On one side has stood the chair- 
man, Mr E. E. Mills, and directors of the company, and 
on the other a shareholders’ committee headed by a group 
of City trusts, which would like to vote the present board 
out of office. But unedifying though the fight has been, the 
latest move in the struggle has given rise to an important 
point about shareholders’ rights and the validity of their 
proxy votes at a meeting. 

At a meeting this week, the sitting board gained approval 
for its scheme to reorganise the company’s capital structure 
but failed to gain the necessary vote to reduce the capital 
by £180,000. In the course of this meeting the chairman, 
having sought legal advice, declared invalid a number of 
proxies cast in favour of his opponents. His grounds for 
doing so were that some of the statements put out in the 
opposition’s circulars—particularly those in reference to the 
reduction in capital giving him, the chairman, control of 
the company—were misleading. The opposition in turn has 
sought legal advice—and quickly—for a further extraordi- 
nary meeting was due. 

Mr Mills’ action poses a number of questions. Has any 
chairman the right to accept or reject proxies? If he has 
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what principles should guide his action? Must he state 
his reasons ? Can he do so simply because the opposition’s 
circulars seem to him to be misleading ? These questions 
must be answered promptly and decisively, and the decision 
of Mr Justice Diplock to grant an interim injunction suggests 
that they will be. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A significant drop in opencast coal production is tend- 
ing to nullify the slight increase in output from the mines 
that the National Coal Board has managed so far this year 
with slightly fewer miners. The contractors who get the 
coal at these surface sites are inclined mainly to blame 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, which as usual is having 
difficulty with the Ministry of Agriculture in obtaining 
agreement upon the opening of new opencast sites. Coal 
stocks, however, are still about 3 million tons higher than a 
year ago—and particularly high in dealers’ yards, since the 
domestic consumer is as yet showing no sign of stocking 
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Expectations that the Canadian official wheat crop 
estimates would show a better than average crop have been 
amply fulfilled. The first estimate from the Bureau of 
Statistics is 512,250,000 bushels, whereas the general 
expectation was for a figure of about 500 million bushels, 


. 


The Atomic Energy Authority opened its greatly enlarged 
reactor school at Harwell this week. It can now accommo- 
date 55 students on the long, 14-week course compared 
with only 30 previously. These courses are mainly for 
engineers from the large electrical engineering companies 
involved in atomic design, and for foreign students. Shorter 
courses lasting only six weeks are held for university lec- 
turers and scientific staff who do not want to go into reactor 
design in the same detail. 


* 


Costain-John Brown, in collaboration with William 
Brothers Ltd. of Oklahoma, has obtained a £5} million 
contract from the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation for 
the construction of oil-line pumping stations, marine ter- 
minals, and storage facilities which are to be erected as part 





up his own cellar. 


of the Nato “ infra-structure ” for Turkey. 








Company Notes 








A.C. COSSOR. The report of A.C. 
Cossor shows how severely the credit 
squeeze can work. Indeed, this company 
has the unenviable distinction of being 
among those most heavily buffeted—as yet 
—by it. Even if Cossor was more vulner- 
able than some, it is instructive to follow 
Lord Exeter, the chairman, through his 
frank explanation why a profit was turned 
into a loss in the year to March 31st ; the 
lesson has importance for others besides 
Cossor shareholders. 

Sales fell from £9.2 million to £7.4 
million ; trading profits fell from £652,545 
to £76,190 ; a profit before tax of £492,147 
(thanks in part to heavier interest charges 
on bank loans) was turned into a loss of 
£134,939; and no ordinary dividend 
(against I1§ per cent) is to be paid. Stocks 
and work in progress rose from £2,737,854 
to £3,691,513 and bank overdrafts rose 
from £431,943 to £1,386,343. 

The first step along the road to mis- 
fortune was the cancellation of about £6 
million of orders by the Ministry of 
Supply and other Government depart- 
ments. To fill the gap made by these 
cancellations, the company planned to 
double its production of radio and tele- 
vision sets. A few weeks later came the 
Autumn budget, increasing purchase tax, 
and sales collapsed. For a time some of the 
stocks were absorbed by the demand for 
sets on rental ; then in February this trade 
was restricted by the “control of hiring ” 
regulations. The group had begun to cut 
back production and to dismiss some of its 
workpeople after the autumn budget but 
at the end of the financial year it had about 





£1 million of radio and television sets in 
stock or in the course of manufacture. 
Along with other manufacturers, Cossor 
tried to keep trade moving by offering 
lower prices or better terms but at the 
same time costs were rising and profits 
‘were squeezed. In the equipment divi- 
sion, the group had a little more success 
and its export sales; went up from £1.6 
million to {2.1 million. . 
There is a moral to this story: a mistake 
in timing or a misjudgment in forecasting 
by the management can play havoc with 
profits in a period of stringency. Can 
Cossor recover from this setback ? Lord 
Exeter admits that he is not very optimis- 
tic about the current year’s outturn. But 
there are a few facts on the credit side. 
The company has written down its stocks ; 
this, presumably, is largely a non-recurring 
provision. And it is extending its busi- 
ness in the electronic instrument and tele- 
communication fields, but other radio and 
television manufacturers are in this field 
too and competition is likely to be severe. 


” 


ORANGE FREE STATE 
DIVIDENDS. Three of the OFS 
gold producers from the Anglo American 
stable have declared their half-yearly divi- 
dends. The payment by President Brand 
(at 2s. a share) and by President Steyn (at 
Is. a share) are both in line with market 
expectations, but the dividend of 2s. a 
share from Western Holdings, which has 
been going through a mediocre patch, was 
slightly better than had been anticipated. 





Gold share prices reacted favourably to the 
announcement, Western Holdings rising 
Is. 3d. to 76s. 3d., and President Steyn 
14d. to 32s. 10$d. None of the three 
mines has yet approached full pro- 
duction. At the moment President Brand 
is milling nearly 60,000 tons a month 
and by the end of the year this rate should 
have risen to about 70,000 tons ; its even- 
tual capacity is put at 125,000 tons. So, too, 
is the capacity of President Steyn, which is 
currently milling ore at about 93,000 tons 
a month, a rate which should go up to 
about 100,000 tons by the end of the year. 
A rather bigger increase in production is 
expected frdm Western Holdings, where 
the rate should go up from the current 


Sept. Mar. Sept 
1955 1956 1956 
Dividends: s. a. s. d. s. d 
President Brand..... 1 0 1 6 2 0 
President Steyn ...., 0 6 0 9 1 9 
Western Holdings ... 1 6 16 20 


83,000 tons a month to 100,000 tons by the 
end of the year; its eventual capacity 1s 
put at 150,000 tons. Of the three mines 
Brand is not expected to pay*tax on its 
profits until 1958, Western Holdings not 
until 1959 and Steyn not until 1960. 
Uranium profits are never likely to be 
as important for these mines as they are 
for some of the Rand producers. Currently 
President Brand is earning about £60,000 
in profits from uranium and as its gold 
production rises these profits may 
approach {£100,000 quarterly—a_ target 
already reached by President Stcy"- 
Western Holdings is a scheduled uranium 
producer but as yet the ore raised has ot 
warranted treatment for uranium. Wat 
is of more importance for Western Hold- 
ings is the results that will be shown '9 
the next two quarterly reports of fcc 
State Geduld. These two properties +'° 
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adjacent and the “jackpot” area, where 
the boreholes revealed such rich values, 
lies near and seems to spread across the 
boundary of the two mines. Develop- 
ment results from this area, which are 
hkely to be revealed in the next quarterly 
st tatements, are important for the whole of 

e OFS field as well as for F. S. Geduld 
- Western Holdings. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL TEA. The 
credit squeeze has cast a faint shadow only 
across the consolidated balance sheet of 
International. Tea Company’s Stores. That 
document shows that stocks in the year to 
April 28th rose from £4,865,960 to 
{5.5§0,692, absorbing a good part of the 
group’s liquid resources. One reason for 
this increase in stocks was that, because of 
ithe credit squeeze, some of the group’s 
smaller suppliers could not finance their 
own holdings of stocks and the buyer, 
International Tea, to ensure the availa- 
bility of supplies, took these stocks off their 


Years to April 28, 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
lrading profit......... 1,701,410 1,950,717 
Depreciation .......¢. 283,212 313,947 
Taxation. “siddiawvais 730,777 921,354 
Nel profit ...cssecacee 597.270 633,242 
Ordinary dividends .... 242,187 267,375 
Retained profits ...... 217,002 234,557 


Consolidated balance sheet: 
Net fixed assets........ 


5,739,809 5,985,299 


Net current assets . 5,445,428 5,525.72] 
Stocht is Eoseanaee eu 4,865,960 5,550,692 
Cash and ERs 33 a 1,312,760 777,258 
Reserves Re 4,688,979 5,268,618 


rdinary capital ...... 3,100,000 3,100,000 
5s. ordinary share at 13s. 9d. yields £5 9s. per 
cent, 


hands earlier than it would otherwise have 
done. A second reason for the increase in 
stocks was the seasonal stocking up of 
dried and canned fruits in rather a greater 
quantity than is usual. A third was the 
increase in turnover both in the retail and 
wholesale sections of the company. So the 
group’s liquid assets have been put to 
more vigorous work, but consumer 
demand for edible goods has not been 
curtailed. The extra.profits deriving from 
these extra sales were partly offset by a 
rise in costs but trading profits rose from 


£1,701,410 to £1,950,717. The directors 
took this opportunity to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 13} to 15 per cent. Costs 
are still rising and the group will have to 
pay more in rates this year, But though 
profit margins were being squeezed the 
group was able to secure a further increase 
in sales in the first quarter of its current 
financial year. 


* 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
The latest half-yearly figures of Albright 
and Wilson, the chemical manufacturers, 
include the profits of Marchon Products, 
which was acquired in 1955 and whose 
principal subsidiary, Solway Chemicals, 
did not begin operations until the second 
half of 1955. To help stockholders, the 
directors have published figures showing 
the profits of the group in the first half of 
1955 with and without the Marchon 
figures. The trading profit in the first half 
of this year came to £2,292,000; in the 
same period last year the profit (including 
Marchon) was £1,781,000 and excluding it 


Six months to June 30, 
1 


1955* 1955t 
Consolidated earnings: £,000 £000 £'000 
Gross profit ...... 1,781 1,577 2,292 
Depreciation ..... 750 669 919 
‘SE. a c% vane 590 520 817 
Wat. Peat vc. cava 479 426 539 


*Including Marchon. tExcluding Marchon, 


£1,577,000. The interim dividend has been 
left unchanged at § per cent, but this is 
payable on a bigger capital as increased by 
the rights issue; thus more distributed 
profits tax is attracted and this has pre- 
vented net profits from rising propor- 
tionately jn line with the trading surplus. 

The turnover of each of the constituent 
companies of the group has been higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1955, 
but the directors, like many others in the 
chemical and other industries, draw atten- 
tion to a further increase in costs. Declin- 
ing profit margins and the possibility that 
Marchon will take some time to make a 
notable contribution to earnings are two 
facts that investors must consider in look- 
ing at the low yield of 44 per cent offered 
by the §s. units at the current price of 20s. 
on the indicated dividend of 18 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account ‘begins: September 19th 
Next Contango Day: September 19th 
Next Settlement Day: September 25th 


Stock markets remained quiet before the 
reassembly of Parliament and the Prime 
Minister’s statement on the Suez Canal 
crisis and they remained equally quiet 
after it. The market was thin and there 
were no sudden movements in prices. 
Gilt-edged prices slipped slowly down- 
wards until 6n Wednesday the Financial 
Times Government securities index 
touched 83.54, the lowest point of the year, 
compared with 84.35 a week earlier. 
Industrial share prices wavered narrowly 
backwards and forwards and on Wednes- 
day the Financial Times ordinary index 
stood at 181.2, compared with 181.1 on 
Monday and 183.1 a week earlier. 

The biggest movements in prices were 
recorded in the oil and shipping markets. 
After days of erratic movements in a 
sensitive market, British Petroleum at the 
close on Wednesday stood at 145s. 3d. 
(compared with 146s. 3d. a week earlier) ; 
Burmah Oil over the same period fell 
from 89s. 44d. to 87s. 6d., but Shell rose 
from 148s. 14d. to 150s. The most spec- 
tacular rise in the shipping market was 
recorded by London and Overseas 
Freighters, which in three days’ trading to 
Wednesday’s close went up from 112s. 6d. 
to 125s. (after touching 130s. on Wednes- 
day). Other tanker shares were higher, 
with John I. Jacobs closing on Wednesday 
at 18s. Lyle Shipping remained un- 
changed at 32s., despite the enormous 
increase in profits reported in the pre- 
liminary statement. The Suez Canal 
shares weakened and on Wednesday the 
Capital shares fell 2} to 54, the Jouissance 
units 2 to 34} and the Founder shares 14 
to 334, but recovered on Thursday. 

Kaffir shares were usually quiet, but 
FS Geduld gained 2s. to 87s. 74d. on 
Wednesday on rumours of high develop- 
ment values. Anglo-American improved 
to 148s. 9d. on Wednesday on interim 
dividend anticipations. In the copper 
market interest centred on Messina, which 
were marked up in anticipation of next 
month’s dividend. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 














Security Indices Yields 
pee TT ead 
ixe 
Ord.? Int.t Cons. Ord. 
% % 
Sept. 6...) 183-1 | 93-41 4-84 5-83 
ww dee JO1-4 | 95-01 4-87 5-88 
» 10...) 181-1 | 93-04 4-87 5-89 
» il...| 181-4 | 93-01 4-88 5-88 
» 122...4 181*2-| 93-00 4-89 5-89 
Total bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1956 
oo 3) (Jan. 3) |Sept. 6} 6,730 
» Low. 92-85 io. 2 ee 
(iter A (Aug. 13) ,, 10] 1,748 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 11] 6,362 
July 2) (Jan. 7)} , 12} 6,678 
» Low.j 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) 

















* July 1, 1935100. 


t 1928=100. 
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é j Net | ete. | ee 
Prices, an. 1 pees" apa | Price, | Price, | Yield, | vy Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two | Pp Price, | Price ; 
to Sept. 12, 1956 ‘Sept. 5,\Sept.12, Sept. 12, | ¢ eld, to Sept. 12, 1956! Dividends | ORDINARY Sept. 5, “yr Vield 
| GUARANTEED = ""I95g"1956 | 1956 | **P556” /@ ® ©) STOCKS Pt, SSept.12, Sept. 1) 
High Low STOCKS § | 1956 High | Low 1956 1956 1956 
. : 1 - 2 | 
| ie ay ee sy Bey y “% Sree. & ENGINEERING 
988 | 97 Funding 23% °52-57..... | 984 984 3. 4 4/415 101) 85/6 | 64/- 7 a 8 b Babcock & Wilcox {1.. 77/6 79.4 : 
95% | 93} |War Loan 3% '55-59..... | 94} 9448 310 3) 415 101) 13/- | 9/4 3ga 105 Cammell Laird 5/-...; 10/6 10 H) 315 7 
1g 884; Funding 2)% "56-61..... | 904 | 908 | 315 4/417 51) 35/- 25/14 | ~8 c 3 aDormanLongfl..... 27/3 | 2 > | 613 4 ‘a 
100%, | 994 Exchequer 5% 1957...../ 100 994 2 31115 0 5] 54/9 | 40/- | ~ 34a) BJbGuest Keen N'fold f1.| 47/6 47 61604 
9913 | 97 Conversion 4% °57-58....| 98 | 97#/3 5 4/5 4 81[ 55/6 | 41/6 4a 6 bMetal Box f1..... 1839 | e342) 2,2! 
Q7 i: | 953 Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 973 | 97) |3 4 0/4 9 2 | 75/- | 57/20} 1240 5 a'Stewarts & Lloyds files (ati 38 3 
94 #3 91 Conversion 2% *58-59....| 94 \} 943 312 3/411 21] 48/- 36/9 | 86 4 a Summers (John) i, 8 6 + 2 i? $1 
925 | 88 Exchequer 2% 1960. | 91h 914 313 1/411 44 57/- 46/6 | 116 3 .aSwanHunter{/1... | 54/6 | RR 2 |6 1 - 
954 | 92} Exchequer 3% 1960.....| 94% | 94% | 3 711/414 7 | 49/9 | 31/6 | “g46| 4 alUnited Steel f1......1 41/-. | 39/10; 6 
88} | 83 Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 85 85+ | 314 0 5 2 31) 44/7 | 32/44 24a =s- 740 Vickers £1 ar 42 4 rt 10} 6 5 4 
825 | TT} Funding 3% *59 69 Dh ates | 79 774* 405°+5 @ QI Tarrase cooees 8 42/14 414) 
924 863 Funding 4% °60-90...... | 87 864 617 4,819 le} 24/6 | 19/10} 66 4 aBradford Dyers {1. | 21 l- | 20 , 
814 75} Savings Bonds 3% °60-70.| 76 | 75§ | 4 0 8 5 10 101) 23/7} | 14/44 | 34 5 bBrit. Celanese {1-....| 15/- 15 6 {915 
98% | 975 Conversion 44% 1962....| 98 | 91% 31115 O 6 | 25/103 21/9 2ha 6}b Coats (J. & P.) ve | ps 15 - 1013 4 as 
918 | 884 Exchequer 3% °62-63....) 90% 908 3 7 2/415 51 4/- 33/3 4a 6 bCourtaulds #1 | 36/- = S| Tit 4 
87k 83% Exchequer 24° '63-64...| 86; 86} 311 11415 521)21/ | 13/- 5a 5 b Fine Spinners £1 em | 14/- we je 8 
1 | Tek" Savings Bonds 24% '64-67) 78} | T8E |4 0 8/5 6 41] 30/~ | 22/3 | 746 5 aLancs. Cotton (1... . a ios fee ft " 
79$ | 72} Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| | 73 72% 315 7/5 6 10/1} 31/10} 26/- 24a 10 bPatons & Baldwins {1 30/9 as itt 
965 90 = Victory 4% °20-76....... | 9% | 90 |3 8 0/5 411t Motors & AIRCRAFT ead edie 
83% | 78 Funding 3% '66-68...... | 79% | 78% | 31911)5 9 81} 22/4} | 16/3 34a, 6} Bristol Aeroplane 10/~; 20/- | 
88} | 814 Conversion 34% 1969....| 82g | 82k | 316 9/510 4] 9/- | 5/104 84b 4 aBritish Motor 5/- (ime laa isn! 
83 | 77 (Treas. 34% '77-80....... | 7p | 7 |3 9 6.5 5 6144/3 | 29/3 | 2a § b|Ford Motor {1.......| 32/3 ee ie 4 : 
84} | 76} (Treas. 34% '79-81....... | 77} | 764 |3 9 5/5 5 2149/3 | 29/9 | 124b 3 a Hawker Siddeley £1..| 48/10 me itn | 
724 | 654 (Redemption 3% °86.96..-| 66% | 655° | 3 5 0 419 31}48/3 | 38/3 | 10 ¢ 12}cLevland Motors {1...| 47 Pia 38% ' 
st | 144 Funding 34° c, 1999-2004... ; 16h 754 3 0 2.417 714115/10} 85/6 5 a 12} Rolls-Royce {1 ....../108/9 pes : . 7 
onsols 4% aft. Feb .| | 778 |219 7\/5 310 | SHOPS * * 
77 | 694 War L'n 34% aft. Dec. 52) 70 | 70% 217115 1 af 18/10}, 13/10}, 14¢ 3 elBoots Pure Drug 8/- | 149° 
763 | 68} Conv. 34% aft. April ’6l..| 694° 68#* 218 4/5 1 4p] 41/44 29/- 20 6b 74a Debenhams 10/- | 38 14/9° ‘ 14 1 
663 | 59} ‘Treas. 3% aft. April 66..| 604* | 59j* | 217-6| 419 117) 44/9 32/9 | 1S @ 474d Gt. Universal *A’ 5/~.| 38/-° | 376018 © 
56¢ | 50% Consols 24%. ......-.... the | site | 216 01 417 SA T/1d | 57/10} 174a 32fbMarks & Spen."A’5/- 616 | 606 | 4 2 § 
38 } 505 Treas. 24% aft. April '75.) 514* 51}* 216 01417 4 25/6 19/1 % a 20 bUnited Dre = by Fx 20.6 60 6 4 2 
98 | 90} Br. Elec. 44%, '67-69..... | 90 90} | 3.1011 5 12 O01} 64/10} 53/10}, 36§b 20 a Woolwort! tae lave lan: 
wot | Tad Br be. 36, 14tt so 744° 731" 3:18 5.5 9 O1 | eee | pee se 
195 | Tl r. Elec. 3% '74-17...... 725° | 724° | 183/9  99/- tieh Pe | 
95 | 86) Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... si¢ | geee | 3 8 718 8 2ipll9 es. | ‘Be ‘inet Oe Pe. | 3 ' 
834 | 77% Br. Elec. 34% '76-79.....| 78 | 77) |3 9 6/5 5 TI} £87b | £58 G al 14 bRoyal Datch 1008. 2-1 4798 | Syn | 4° 
sr | got [Br Gas 343 “i eae | Sh, | 84h | $11 11/5 10 Thi: 03/3 | +8 af t13pbShell Reg @1....-.. 1181 doy peerg | 28 3 
16 . »- “aS S969 OF-th...ee- | 1 | bats Mae see ae | 
734 | 67 Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 68¢ | 67 3 48/419. 31) 35/9 | 28/6 | Brit &Com'wealt 10/- 35 | 
80% | 73 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.....| saio | ss i das sie o an at/- |2040| Stel faslcened gl ..........1 22 6 | 35/6 | 410 2 
90; | 83% Br. Trans. 4% "72-77... 84, | 844 13 7 715 6 51) 38/9 | 22/- 3a 5 OP. & O. Def. fl...... 26 | 23/- | 8 13.1 | 
73{ | 67. (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 68) | 675 | 38 5/5 2 21 | rte oS gee |5 8 
| ISCELLANEOUS 
ae. eine — — 8/3 | #8/- | IB © 5 @Assoc. Elect. £1... .. 71/3* | 71/3" | 4 4 
+ Art aint Kae Flat <— (1) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 60/9 42/3 The” rs Assoc. Port, Cem. sacle 1103/9 102/6 | 4 6 8 
Assumec g approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 54/9 | 45/3 +B A prec a "4 pe 6 Soy ? 13 In 
. UES OF sD ie ae ge ee tole” gh ; /- - 0 0 
9) Prices. Jen; 1 TRUSTEE 81/10} 40/43 4a 8 bBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 72/6 | 72/6 | 3 6 
Prices | - f 
rices, 1955 hhoSep.12,1956 STOCKS AND Sept. 5,Septl2, Sept 12, | $69 | S86 | ‘S'8 ' Stacanadian Pacific ree jee 2%) 
High | Low |-High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1956 | 1956 | 1956 31/10) 24/ 43ic 144 acy vip tthe me | 26 104 6 10 : 
= _|25/9 |17 | 4a 106 b7-11 19/- | "194 
saa |e) am) am aon synusce tam ban (eagle |i | Ho “Qaeomb tee... a= |a- 3 oo 
101j | 87 | -87$| 72 (Ceylon 4% °73-75..... 5 | 1 4 ies 49/10) 41/3 ie" Sy) Genera eran Mee cae | cio: 
wy sit . 82} N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 844 | 84) |5 3 101]62/9  457- 124 8a Imp. Tobacco £1... she Ae 48/6 313 4 
| 57} L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920.. 60 | pg na nb ap a Be am : 
99 | 8&$- | 8 834 ‘Liverpool 3% °54-64... 84 | ~ ; < . yr Maer $2-90c rat bye Nickel n. . $2045 $204 3 5 3 
84 | 65 | 68) | 61 M.Wtr.‘B'3%,'34-2003, 624 | 624 | 5 4 ol] 30/3 | 22/9 | iste, rear Brick A aver ates ais 8 
1024 | 943 | 97f 92 \Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 934 | 93) |5 8 61) 69/14 | 55/3 | 125 Se -weeng ye spam bhai pale 
1224 | 91 | 1174 | 1024 German 7% 1924... 115 1154 69/6" | 54/3 | 124)  GfaTube Investwents fi. S/- | 6/- (5 4? 
213 | 149 | 2094 | 187" (German 54% 1930.-.) 206 | 2064 |<. flb/6 | 95/9 | 20» Needle e<rmee-W, ag ee 
212 | 160 | 225 | 208 |Japan 5% 1907... | 224 “= [3279 | 61/7 Be Sinearete Pa aN ie 
254 1190 | 2753p 247} Japan 54% Conv. 1930 367} | 267 ms 51/9 | 34/1 .3 9} Unilever {1 ......... | 15/9 | 176/10} 4 1 7 
a at ~2 t5 a +11}b United Molasses 10/-. 55/3 57/14 5 1 6 
corte : ad Sid Yen| 9S aesceace et ae | Hy 1 
ast Two | ie ree Ee a ndon Asiatic Rbr.2/-, 2/0 2/03 18 13 4 
- sept. 12, 1956 Dividends ORDINARY Sept. biseee Th Pahoa 61/9 | 37/6 15 a 30 bUnited Sua Betong £1 “- 44. at 20 5 8 
High | Low (@) (6) () | STOCKS = |"i956 1956 ' 1956.” 20 @ 50 bAnglo-Amer 1 lau? 
} a nglo-Amer. 10/- 7 4 : 
258 / % | % | Banks & Discount , Wea? eer sty | oa/d| 80 a 120 b De Beers 5/- Def, Reg. rest! 105 a 1910 6 
50/- | 41/14 75 5 @wBarclays{l......... (44/6 | 44/- 15 9] 96/10} 67/6 . [Free State Geduld 5/-| 88/9 | 88/14| i! 
56/10} 50/3 66 6 alLloyds‘A’s5,/1}pd.. .| 53/6 | 53/6 1512 2 50/6 | 36/3 124d 12}a Randfontein {1..... 37/9 | 37/- {1510 9 
72/44 | 61/- 956 9 aMidland {1, fully pd..) 66/- | 66/- |5 9 1 10/11i 8/6 28 c, 30 cLondon Tin 4/-.....| 9/- g/- {13 6 8 
70/- | 59/9 96 Q9aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd. 63/6 | 62/6 | 5 15 6 | & 262$¢ 75 a Rhokana £1. 43% 433 |6 19 
17/9 | 66/6 | 8b 8 aWestmstr'B's4,{ltpd. 69/- | 686 isis 3 | | peters | 
Sy zs 6 : 3 ate - carga 3 igheanel 30/6 306 | 4 2 0 
a - aiNat. Disc. ‘B’ £2..... " } ; ; 
a a. —. ra Siait) nion Disc. a givens a1. rr 6 | 4 < 2 = New York Closing Prices 
49 _ 30/ a Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 . 33/—- | 33/. | +e = 
hia 41/9 | 33/6 74, Tha) Chart. Bk. of India fi 36/6 | 33 6 : ‘. : | apt Sept, | Sept.) Se t] Sept.) sep 
cet 29 | 168 37401 aan | ; Hs ms na 2 $ ; 
‘f | eg. & Gen. fl....... 28 274 111 = a $ 
ae ; 5% | 20 | 141 b| +20 a Pearl (1, fully pd. ° | 6 9 [Balt. & Ohio...) 485 | 47} JAm. Smelti | 1275 {125 
# esl | a0 AHA sprnactatin Toes | ME] P| 8 fae aces) SH | Sal fe rine so | Slt ner Pager 
’ Breweries, Etc. N.Y. Cent. ...| 37. | 36% (Cel. of Am....| 15. | 15 Sears Roebuck 32) 2 
119/-_ |106/- | 336 10 aBassfl............. 112/6 |an26 | 712 9 e+, 25$ | 238 Chrysler... 69} | 874 | 88 
24 104 19/9 5 a 11} Distillers 6 8 Sats 20/3 20 6 5 13 9 Amer. Tel. ie 172} Gen. Elec... es 62 96 54 
. 45/10}, 38/6 | °25 cl 10 eiGuinness 10/-... 40/- | 40/- 16.5 0 Ramed cane] MAE | 1g fGen. Motors. .| 47 7 |e 
‘ +3 16/- |67/- | Tai 14 b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 68/-_| 68/- | 6 3 : ghia 4 p 63 [Goodyear . 79 594 
se . Union Tel. | 4 
ee ill 2 Ay sag t Fan foe, Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. _(c) ¥ ; — ae ms 
: o- n 83%. (i) On 173% Tax free. lates ' ; ear’s dividend. (d) On 32}°% T liest date. (/) ''" 
ee o- $% Tax free. (I) To latest date. (u) On 114%," (v) On 15% Tax free. oon (e) tag iest da ( 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. : 
* * BRITISH OVERSEAS . 
Prices and Wages............. .. Sept. Ist Western Europe : 
a ] om ] C % Production and Consumption Sept. 8th Production and Trade...... Sept. Ist 
} Te This week British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 8th 
External Trade..............0++ Aug. 25th Western Europe: : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits .............++ July 14th United States ..........0..+0+ . Aug. 25th 
World Trade..................July 14th 
a . . 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit L< a. 7: ae 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 June | July | Aug. May | June | July Aug. 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') | | 
Working population : | 
Fotal . «cc candudeke a oo 06nencROhe ehaadetpenee "000s 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 23,912 | 23,954 | 24,039 23,984 | 23,989 | 23,999 eee 
Re ee, ee Pe ee ee ee ee a 15,883 | 15,974 | 16,084] 16,084 | 16,098 16,144 | 16,138 | 16,136 | 16,130 ° 
Womeld ii.ccnase.dtaemand IU) aad€hasdates Ceene es 7,490 7,693 7,828 7,828 1,856 7,895 7,846 7,853 7,869 . 
freed POTOED cc csveccccevccccececdccceccveses * 865 839 | 803 803 198 793 765 761 157 tie 
" Civil employment : 
Fetal . d.ccakonntudedsdebaabasdeuctooretead< “ 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,933 | 22,933 | 22,976 | 23,058 | 23,017 | 23,031 23,042 aad i 
Acriculture, forestry and fishing............... m 1,087 1,074 | 1,066 1,066 1,076 1,082 1,037 1,042 1,052 ane : 
Mining and quarrying... .....eee eb ee ee eeeeeee Fe 877 867 | 862 862 860 860 862 861 860 
Building and contracting ...........eeeeeeeees Es 1,437 1,453 | 1,486 1,486 1,489 1,496 510 1,515 1,505 ; 
Disteibethe GM. Vey es gacevd¥eccsssbeneves a 2,664 2,743 | 2,811 2,811 2,821 2,837 834 2,842 2,856 
2 Public administratlOtia. osc cccccccdeccccccccs a 1,320 1426 | 1,289 1,289 1,289 1,289 1,289 1,291 1,291 
, Manufacturing industries .........-.6eeeee cere a 8,746 8,976 9,206 9,206 | 9,212 9,257 9,249 9,234 9,212 
| 
| 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (’) 
Increase or decrease since June, 1954 : ‘ 
) Employees in engineering(*) .........++.ee0+0 és — 125 ae + 190] + 190 | + 185} + 213] + 239 | + 228 ; 
, X ,», consumer goods industries(*) ..... pe — 67 ote — 13}/— 131;— l)+ Ti— 2i-— SO : 
| 
) UNEMPLOYMENT 
rl By duration : | 
3 All durations—total ....ccccccscccccccccccece os 342-0 | 284-8) 232-2] 210: 184-9 | 199-7] 237-4] 222-6 | 238-1 | 266-5 
a erry Peery Veer ret eee me 218-2 | 184-4 146:7 130-3 116-7 124-8} 153-4 146-2 161-0 181-7 
4 . © glneiielieydsartiwickassi4edees) 3 123.8 | 100-4| 85-5| 80-2| 68-2] 74-9] 84-0] 76-4] 77-1] 84-8 
4 Temporary or under 2 weeks—men...........- eS 68-7 58-0 51-5 49-7 39-5 45-9 56-8 57-7 70-7 75-7 
) " ve » women ..... Gores mY 43-9 36-4 36-7 38-7 30-0 37-8 4-9 34-2 32-7 35-9 
il Over § Wellib-U cn cbc kics adie deicesansnes ss 96-7 81-7 67-7 55-4 54-0 51-7 65-2 58-3 58-8 62-9 
ll ” POTTER TTTTTTTT TT eS 46-3 37-1 26-5 25-2 23-9 20-5 27-5 24-6 23-8 23-5 , ; 
4 By industry (*): 4 
) PPS Te are re Pre ry rrr I TTTTT Tee ee % 1-4 0-9 1-6 2-3 2-0 2-0 1-8 1-8 1-4 -6 7 
ll CHOCO 64 subdcdeesn ests otuseacws be veaweese _ 1-3 | 1-3 0-9 1-2 1-0 0-9 0-9 1-0 1-0 -1 4 
5 i EEE OUP EOP CE CRETE CELT CLT. = 0-8 | 0-5 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 1-0 1-3 2-8 -6 : 
4 Oe ee: rrr rr rT eect pe 1-4 1-1 0-8 0-8 0-6 0-6 0-9 o-s\ 0-8 a-1 ; 
, ee, ee ah ee od oe diva waned ‘aa 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 zs Q-1 0-1 Q-2 0-1 0-2 
3 Distributive trades ....cccccctecocccsccccsece pe 1-5 1-3 1:0 0:8 0: 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-9 
8 * 
) By regions (‘) : J 
ie Groat BOGE Ji o cicdesvccdacvavecsevecsegeds fe 1-6 1-3 1-1 1-0 oe 0-9 1-1 1-0 1-1 .7 
10 London and South Eastern .............2--05 ‘ 1-2 1-0 0-7 0:6 0: es 0-7 0-6 0-6 0- " 
1 BOON Vis (AN aOdo ps eked cade weeeusescdesce os 1-3 1-2 0-9 0-7 0-6 2 | 0-9 0-7 0-6 0-8 \ 
6 SON 5s cb Saee Ad dhs pec dhsve us scieavans a 1-4 1-1 0-9 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-8 0-7 1-1 1-1 ; 
) eed VCR POPC Oe CERRY OP PL EERE ETL ~ 1-6 1-5 1:2 0-9 0-8 e 1-] 0-9 0-9 1-0 3 
4 NE, on Disha oad aie Viced $6 H60b 0 eee - 1-1 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-4 $: 1-0 1-2 1-9 2-1 
8 Diente: HS 8 oe, 1 caw wae arcs wkwO . 0-7 0-6 0-5 0:5 0:4 “6 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-6 
Hast anid West MOOS Siok c cic wcccsccssteuase ‘i 1-2 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-6 Q-7 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-8 
Nett WANG cscitoXS ca cl wecieetcndna bested ; a1] 25) 34) 24) Pel be] be] f3) Es) ORS 
6 Nort, og. sc Cailiae a i nabiekdusswesdcawne un ‘m 2-4 2-2 1-8 1-6 1- 6 1-4 ‘3 1-2 1-5 
i! DOOUMME . ova ccwya dh aee bens pUee ad a cden a eaes ” 3-1 2-8 2-4 2-2 23 a ee 2 | 2-1 2-2 
) § Wales... sccvtunsk deka cadsipeagecess bestest “ 3-0 2-5 1-8 1:6 -4 “6 ‘9 9 2-0 2-1 ; 
=. 
0 VACANCIES 
aid — vacancies notified to Employment Ex- : 
nges (°) : é 
Total ie e , ick d pw aa wen endsaeed 60e4epenens 000s 270 338 382 460 473 448 380 407* . o> ) 
- ne A EEEET CTT EP ee rr, eee ee ~ 147 191 214 255 262 261 209 220° ee os 
, WOM ssc cckuiknss sea dwaddanhs cdacteups e 123 147 168 205 211 197 171 187° ee a. 
1? 
= DIsSP Es (° ‘ 
5 TE : Wen tieinal: cree cece lotpercecevsscaseves ; us| ~ar| 55| aa] oat] of to] | 88]... 
25 Working days lost : é 
28h Stal . s cep db radinaet «Rend cave ducsbadedens ” 182 205 316} 1,333 90 14 180 138 286 ee 
2 Mining and GN oi noc ds vicccacivioness oe 33 39 93 18 29 3 49 aa 20 nae ] 
. Engen WARE scales bis ahd bess sinks vont : 127 62 57 5 3 9 119 78 257]... 
oat Other industries and services ..........+-«+++s pe 22 104 166 1,310 56 14 12 16 9 
bit | 
55} _- 
45 _ () Annual figures are for June of each year. 2) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
~" jewellery, (*) Textiles, tenther goods, clothing, food rinkand tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 
‘s unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number,of employees. (*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. ru) United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
- a 
t | ] | | Nether- | 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark France | “oes: Greece ireland | italy = “jangs | NOrway Sweden Turkey 
i ; 
i ——— T ' 
WHOLESALE PRICES (’) (1953 = 100) was 
ans wee oaniling ane ——__—___—__— —__—_—— ee Oe a ee. ee ee ee S 
| 2 | 14 65 | 94  ... he, 2 75 | 66 72 defi 
: rn re + 100 98 98 112 106} 10, = L102 100 it : 
re "RE RRS 108 | 101 103 98 101 120 110 101 | 102 | 104 104 119 of 
i on | | | ol; 102 127 103; 104| 106 109 we 
rt ~— aoe Geeaeendeee4 108 103 108 102 102 128 103 106 | 108 110 t 
He SER Sore tek res 109 103 107 103 102 129 103 | 104 | 110 109 bs 
md if ee ae 110 | 105 108 102 101 131 wens | 104 | 110 : 
Saige OE Sodan axctickvan’ | ill = 102 | 101 130 one? + 
ata? ges Ser. 
i ifs es 7 tte TE < ELLE SE oe PO eT ee ae METI = ee * 
Z ie COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) 
my | SRG RR eee 50! 95 81 60 93 | 63 79 86 77° 74 11 39 O 
5 i Se beh bea tsa ptoei scat 103 101 101 100 | 100 115 100 103 104 | 105 101" 110 
= __, RE eR ONT ae 105 101 107 101 | 102; 122 103 106 106, 105 104 119 
aa 956, Marc : 07 | 103 in 103 10§ | 126 i lll 108 | 107 | 108 156 
: ar waar aia oT | 1083 111 103 | 108 Jae 3 hee 111 107' 108 | 108 | 
ee Be Re eee 107 | 103 sis 103 | 105 125 TOT 112 107 | 111 | 109 
ic aa pei a eae eae 108 104 coed 102 | 105 126 bia pent, A 109 | i s 
is Fa ie SVEarRh ete ho: 109 104 | 112 | 102 105 | 127 | i. ce oe 
Be Be BERR Fock a Wares SNe Oo. Sa Se RO Ae 
oe IMPORT PRICES () (1953 = 100) Cc 
eae y —_—_—__—_— : SUE EREEEEEES GEIERENENR GERARD CRRROSSER GRAS CARERERCEE DETR — 
=) a BR eh aeart ee or 37 | 84 84 59 | o: ce 83 98 | 85 80 | 12 115 Ot 
ce | eitieceupcine: | % % QT | 98 96 118 101 98 | 95 8 99 Ln | 
3 he RIOD AN AE 94 96 98 | 97 | 100 118 104 101 1 97 100 99 191 
; ' | ' } 
: 1956, February ............ 94 100 "6 ee ee ee 104 | 99 911. soo . 
re wg 7 pte dee naar 97 100 ee 104 122 | 107 105 97 102 | 102") 
iii ec ale oe 96 | es . 102 125 109 =a 101 99 re Se 
ig I See ae ain 96 | , 103 we nie = 105 | .-« lis 
x. gh MEE Oe Sue's cones ed ee 98 eee : see Total 
7 aes nintineaiies ul ‘ nalenrecternnaiainapieerinireianiesiipeces lineata ntialasnstiiaeetiiaieaa dttieataie ———eE ora 
é EXPORT PRICES \) (1953 = 100) Det 
0 RA hala ats ee 42 95 91. 68 | CE meas 79 | 103 96 84 16 7 Orne 
Eat Ss Cabal ecuwe 99 94 99 | 95 96 121 98 99 100 99 98 4 — 
RN Asad sinks wash Veleu 102 97 101 95 98 133 | 101 102 101 | 107 102 Lil Total 
j | } 

1966; Febenary .......+. 60% 102 101 102 Tiss 101 105 100 | 115 } 105" J Sinki 
eS, ES 104 104 101 | 127 | 100 — 103 | 115 L " 
Sex. < exes 107 a 101 | 141 | 100 106 ill ha Ab 
EE ta Scan vac Bree 107 as ee es 113 -.. 
‘i PEP eT ee 109 eis | eee tu 

ie; == — ———__ —_-— = —o mn a mem a —a a a a Ri = + = —- — — — 
i TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY ° on 
5 ea —_————— —_--—_-— —__—__—_- - ——— - - — ———-__—~ nen Ne 
az d | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | = mn. 000 mn. | 000 mn. | "000 mn. ma. |'000mn.; mn. {| mn. | 000 mn. 4 
S End of period |schillings| francs | kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas £ lire | guilders kroner | kroner Say 
a a ——____—_——- a ea — a Se - ee ee ee Def 
l ] 
; WE... tin igavehciewaaen | .... | 154-0! 7210| 2,165 11-8| 1,984/ 110-3/ 1,989, 7,285| 6,937 767 01,715 — 
‘ gp RO RE OEE CEES 28-26 187-3 7,369 | 5,266 26-4 | 9-30* 152-2 4,036 9,099 | 9,162 11-09 B69 
i | SR ee Pepper nen Coe ty 28-62 | ine 7,438 5,992 29-1; - 11-97 | 154-7 4,472 9,839 9,353 11-29 
tp 1956, February ............ 27-56 | 7,404 | 5,900 27-6| 11-85| 151-1 9,501 | 9,225] 10-52 
es oo Ris os aveneok 27-70 7,380 5,997 28-1 12-03 150-0 9,541 9,225 10-58 
af 5p TREES so-a.w ft bombs 27-90 | 7,469 6,096 | 28-5 ‘ 149-2 553 9,277 11-15 
he Ma van cap nea es 27-92 | 1400)... | 38-9 146-1 oa we ne = 
Ee »° BOs de cee cdeeitea es int ‘ 28-8 | tne 
: GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS  ) (ma. us Dotiars) 
: eee any SR ee 62 938| 84-0]... 295! 6-2 200" 539 343| 140-6 93310 ‘ 
; UR ue a acas ov ha nwenst 412] 1,046) 143-4| 1,369, 2,682 10-8; 260 1,041; 1,276| 137-3 479" Sept 
SG DU a ks thor Pe ob wie a 357 1,146 133- 1 2,120 3,121 10-9 242"* 1,237 1,284 165: 3 470" ‘. 
2 j 
3: BOGE BRR oii 5 os cigs sic oo 345 1,193 142-4 1,969 | 3,253 10-9 236" 1,241 1,291 | 161-4 454"" June 
: ag See ea | 347] 1216] 146-1] 1919} 3,331 10-9 234 1,297 | 161-5 448"° 
2 5 OR < vedke ik ckw ambiente i 348 1,197 138-3 1,888 wis 10-9 226" 1,270 160-6 431"" 
ot bs OE Se oad ceed ceeten 357 1,210) 154-6 1,858 10-9 re a) 1,219 at 435"" 
' | | 
he os 247, UR PO NSERE 9 0 4 -o kee ce | 375 ion a ai Sai } 1,125 “ss J Y 
es ~ (") Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland are based P = ‘ ly-De« 
tee (*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Belgium excludes ary “Dosmaee Gaskets deect thy F Figu Aug 
# dos Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (‘) Excluding rent. (°*) Including direct taxes. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the « : 
fl average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, (7) Deposi! 
ea and notes and coins held by ‘business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are ¢x«! 
at (*} ——- ~ = apg ee me a — = = of period. Figures for Greece are gold reserves only ; foreign exchange figures for Norway «* Sent 
- government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. (*) Beginni : ; as i xl he 
es ; ("*) Including some long-term securities. ('') Average Ter first quarter. " Sete May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas int« 
ay 
3 & 
at 
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. os . . 
Financial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
k (£ million) 
For the week ended September 8th, 1956, there CREDIT shortage has persisted throughout : 
yas an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for| this past week. On each of the six days | Sept. 14, | Sept. 5, Sept. 13 
Sinking Funds) of £11,797,000 compared with a covered by the latest Bank return the 
deficit of £22,197,000 in the previous week and} authorities gave aid by purchases of bills. Bi Ra ae 
a deficit of {34,736,000 in the corresponding period On Thursday of last week such purchases nae Deeetnet : Deh, asve-t 1 1d00-9 (4000-6 
of last year. Net expenditure worn gpho | | en were unusually large, yet one or two dis- Notes in banking dept... . are ven? as 32-4 
week ed peste dor ipa Pa a argy deficit} count houses were “in the Bank” for a — pe i andl excerstion’ ay €§ lay 07 
to (377,333,000 (£455,682,000 in 56). small amount ; and on Monday, despite ee en  &- ee .; 
° . LD FOI Ol. “ « 
the disbursement of Health and Milk * 
nea; (Pe | Apsited [Week| Week | moneys, further borrowings at the Bank | Banking Department: 
s | »n¢ ) endec $s: 
a ee ee | “to |Sept.| Sept. | Were made by two or three houses. The Public accounts. ...... wf} Ia4 17-5 16-8 
hues Peig5s | tase '| 1995 most general rate for new money has been foe ne | eee eet 
44 per cent, but on most days a fair busi- | Others....0.0cic.. | 66-1 | 68-9 | 70-6 
— l ness has taken place at § per cent. PP | 338-3] 295-6 | 314-4 
,_ O7@. Revenue 085,500] 437,449 504,142] 10,843. 14,280 At the tender for the £290 million of + ana, eal GE Nah fe 8 Be Ee 
bes 144.000] 26,600 | 32100] cool 320y| Lteasury bills, the discount market | Other....------00---s. | M02] 17-2] 17-2 
- : ; 800 | me GISCOUME MAERCT | Other... ....ccccee cece: 
bath Doves <<. BAVG50f 33.600 27300] 1700 1'300| Teversed the tactics adopted before the p total -.-------- 2. | 329-8] 207-5 | 298-5 
EPT. .| 216,750} 80,700 / $3,200} 4,000) 5,300 Trinidad Oil pay-out, and reduced its bid | °*™*"* department reserve, i . % 
sacs Na e by 3d. to £98 14s. 8d. per cent. Total | “ Proportion”............. } 8-0 9-0 10-9 4 
other ‘ 1,000 250 160 eee | a lication ros t 7 sly : 
evenue.. J te h “1 woth ceply, by £45 million, * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
- So lg PTO, FTE 9 RE Dae and the allotted proportion of the market Fiduciary issue reduced to {1,925 million from £1,950 million F 
niand Rev 2680,150 674, 039 Saha 408 20,0 045 25, 680 tenders dropped back to 55 per cent from on September 5. 1956. q 
” _. 1204.000] 502,309 509,966|23,039 24,267| the abnormal 80 per-cent secured, in the 
Excise 953,550] 374,200 404,600] 4,670 5,545) previous week. Before the tender Novem- TREASURY BILLS 
Customs and ber and “hot” bills had changed hands ‘ * shes tnlaie, i tint 
— 2157,350] 876,509 914,566)27,709 29,612) ar 44§-34 per cent, but since then the dis- |, ae Ce ee 
> : Date of | + — ————te ; 
Motor Duties 92,000} 17,323 18,436] 260 522} count houses, under pressure of credit | 72" ae | Ta Avertas. |Aibotted 
0 (het Recetas 6.350 8.1501 250 1.300, Shortage, have been unable to sell at better | Offered | “PPUC® allotted} Rate of | at Max. : 
Sroadeast Licences 28,000 <a aon eh: ati than 5 per cent. . Allotment Rate® 
by rv Loans 30,000 2, ’ ’ Pd 3 | } 
Miscellaneous 200,000] 35,530. 38,357] 1,511 259 The gold price rose from 251s. 53d. to 1955 | ay | o i 
saa abipamncaan uedanal 0.08 00,004 251s. 74d. a fine ounce on Monday, lost | sept. 9| 300-0 | 381-1 | 290-0] 81 4-67 64 
wanes > — 1638, in (oman 3 4d. on Tuesday when sterling was sane 
Ot Expendiars pane <P ee pe momentarily firmer, and on the following | june 8| 260-0 | 413-8 | 260-0 | 100 4-90 43 ’ 
rethersnpey ETS Bc wad, Ber : . day receded to 251s. 63d., although ster- oi See bee | cee | oes - 
Peed meng = priya ee —_— 9 2,286) ling relapsed to $2.817e. » 29 | 280-0 | 401-9 | 280-0 | 102 8-55 56 
er Cor ine . tee 
Supply Services ... 3941,918]1486,119 1607,380] 83,800 61,000 July § 280-0 | 452-4 | 280-0 | 101 1-84 61 
$$$} |__| E » 13| 280-0 | 433-9 | 270-0 | 99 9-87 61 
ee, 4682,918 799,253 1958,021 92,251 76,261 LONDON MONEY RATES » 20} 270-0 418 4 | 270-0 100 3-82 50 
» 27 | 260-0 | 381-0 | 260-0] 99 6-39 73 
Sinking Funds ....__37,000] 16,381 16,7761 _950__1,600 | Bank rate (from % | Diseount rates % 
44%, 16/2/56) 5 Bank bills: 60days. 5} Aug. 3] 270-0 | 399-1 | 270-0 | 100 3-79 57 4 
“Above-line” Surplus or a rates (max) 3months 5$-5 » 10 | 280-0 | 409-9 | 280-0] 100 5-84 62 
Deficit. 176,272 237,954 u.738 11,797 ankS......+.-++ 4months 5§-5 » 17 | 280-0 | 393-4 | 280-0 | 100 0-43 62 
“ Below-line” Net. t Expendi | ~ Discount houses . . 34° 6months 5}-5 ‘a bs ar0-@ 408-3 370-0 20 3-9 50 q 
NE ....ssheneaiatanee 7 7 20,7 ‘ 0 | 290- 
ae) Sere Pa Money Day-to-day... 33-5 Fine trade bills: see 4 
| _ Short periods... .. 44 3months 6-64 | Sept. 7| 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0] 101 4-50 55 
Total Surplus or Deficit... . 455,682 377,333 wilted 32,540 | Treas. amente $i com < A 
Nat Receipts from : ' — id et * On September 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 8d. 
eel epee ured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. % 
lax Reserve Certificates. ..] 50,729) 120,514|—1614 2,263 s rn : ~- 
Sevinan Conttheahen ™ a 13'900 |. 9°300] 1,000 2/100 * Call money. The offering yesterday was for £290 million. ’ 
Defence Bonds . 4 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 












































i 
a 
Otficial a 
Rates Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DE - — a | 
( aethg BT | September 12 | September 6 | | September 7 | September 8 September 10 | [September ll September 12 
a | 
; , lays 3 ‘ United States $...; 2:78-2-82 fs 78}-2-78§ | 2-78}-2-783 | 2-784-2-78% | 2-783-2-78% (2-784, -2- 18% 2-78}-2-78 
Treasury Bills | Woes Canadian $ ...... ses P-12h-2: 12% 2°-724-2 12%) 2.724-2- 72h 2-724 2-124. 2: 724-2- 725 | 2-72-2-7 
be iS Teel French Fr. ....... 972-65-987-35 | 981% + 98l4 9804 ery ~981, | 9809-9803 | 9814 £9814 | 9814-9813 } 
Date | | Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12- He 12: 33-ff12-198-12- 195 = 12 94 12: = —12-19§ o ty 12-183) 12- 13- 12-194) 12- — 19} ; 
Tate | te 1 ie lie ee | Be of use-3s\ hae. 124) Ne OT gag) 130-20 139-16) h39-29 
ts. VOglan } 
— . : Dutch Gid........| 10-56-10-72 [10-632-10-64 10-634-10-634 10-634—10-639/10- = 10-62} 10-63 ised 10-63-10-6 i 
_ li W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 4-11-84 #11 685-1168] 11-68} - 4 “684 11- we 68}, 11-68-11 -68% 11-68§-11 -684/11-68§-11-68 i 
a Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80 0 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 -80-15 1 
Pt. 10 3,420-0 | 2,023-3 | 249-9 - 5,693-3 | Italian Lire ...... 17363-17624 | 17414-1742) | 1741 ie A ira "17424 | 1740$-17414 | 1741-17414 | 1741 1741} * 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37-14: 598 | 14-40-14-40}/14-39§-14- 405,14 ~14- 393 14- 384-14- 39h) 14 - 399-14 - 398 14- 398-14- 393 = 
] 1956 Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} [19-33%-19- 344 19-33}-19-34 19- 3 ~19-34 |19-332-19-34 |19-33§-19-33§ 19-35}-19-%4 i, 
June 3 3,260-0 | 1472-4] 244-0 0-8 4.977-1 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [19-983-19- 985 |19-98}~-19-983/19-984-19- 983 19-97§-19-97§|19- 97§ -19-97§ 19-97§-19- 979 ‘ 
2 3300. | PHS] 200-6 |. °| 4736-6 One Month Forward Rates H 
is . 9-7 ce. oe 
3270-0 | 1,237-7 | 268-5 5-3 | 4,781-4 | United States $..............-. &-%e- pm | Fhe. pm | Fe. pm | H-Ac. pm | #-ic pm | H-Ac. pm i 
| . . ‘ 
sg | aan Cates ®......:. tac. pm | tae. pm | tee. pm | 4c. pm | tic. pm | 3-4. pm 
J Z 3,270-0 | 1,252-2 256-9 1-5 4.780:6 | French Fr. ........-- par-2 dis ar-2 dis Ph dis r-2 dis ar-2 dis ay dis 
» 2° 3,.270-0 | 1,280-1 262-5 wid 4,812-6 | Swiss Fr......... del Bats 2}-2c. pm 2}c. pm 24c. pm 24c. pm | ~24¢. pm 2ic. pm 
a» 1300-0 | -2,256-6 | 277-7 = 4,834-3 | Belgian Fr..........----+-++: t-% pm Jj pm a A pm | A pm | at pm +i pm 
“e  9,540°0 | 1244-2 | 247-5 4-0 | 4,835°7 gag oo a eaeW hd wid kas br apt — a hi pm a hi = San | pm | Sone p Hy pm ‘ 
W. Ger. D-Mk.. . | . ~ spt. | . | . pm : 
Aug. 4 3,360:0 | 1218-5] 226-4 0-3 | 4,805-1 | Italian Lire. par-2 dis - -2 dis ~_ is 1 a? 1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
" 3, 2290-0 | 1461-2 | 231-9 | ... | 4,783-0 | Swedish Kr. ...... I | pm-par re | +45 pm | He pm | 13-16 pm | 14-}6 pm 
» 3 420-0 | 1335-6 262-4 0-8 5.038:7 | Danish Kr........ pant i a" y- 26 pm 5% pm 5-26 p 5-26 p 5-2 pm | 526 pm 
5450-0 | 1346-2 ] 257-3 . | 5,053-5 | Norwegian Kr............-- 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16é dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm- fe ‘dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
Sey . | 
“Pt 1 3480-0 1,350-3 | 228-5 a. | 5.038-9 5 | Gold Price at Fixing 
5510-0 | 1322-4 235-9 | 1:8 | 5,070-1 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 251/53 251/58 | am" 251/74 251/7 251/63 j 
ee i i 5 
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| THIS JAM WAS LETHAL 


Four men descending from the top of a new 250 ft. chimney were 
riding on the platform of a materials hoist when it stuck for 4 
moment and then suddenly dropped several feet. Two passengers 
were shaken off by the jerk and killed. 

The hoist jammed owing to adjacent guides being of unequal 
thickness, and some slack ran out in the hoisting rope. The jam 
oe then cleared itself but the brake failed to hold the platform, and 
aden this ran free until the slack in the rope was taken up. 


# 











Users of cranes and hoists seem unusually accident-pronc. 
What Vu | can Safety regulations should therefore be prominently display ed 
and meticulously enforced. Only in a few strictly defined 
cases may anybody at all be conveyed on a materials hoist, 
and never more than two people. 





say about it... 














Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan Insurance not only test ropes, tackle and 
all the winding and braking machinery of the lifts and hoists they insure, 
they also give every assistance to engineers in safety education and in 
drafting notices to users. If you already know the pains they take over 
boilers you will surely welcome their attention to your lifts, hoists, cranes 
and indeed all the plant and machinery in your care. 


SReOWisertttasans ate 


5 
eg 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


— | 67 King Street FREE. For news of industrial accidents and ways to 
Vulcan a secon are 
Manchester 2 journal for Power users. Please write to Dept.17 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 














THE FUJI BANK trp. 


take the pleasure of announcing 


the opening of their 
NEW YORK AGENCY 


42, Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 





184 Branches throughout Japan 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
Over 660 branches throughout the country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada tn 1817 with ‘imited liability 
Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2 
Head Office : MONTREAL 
Assets 2xceed $2,700,000,000 














ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


announce 







a 
Share Interest Rate *, 


INCREASED TO > 


from 1st October / 


yi 





4 
4 
4 
/ 
ee me a ee 
5 ae 

,/ 
! / 
y Income 


Tax Paid 


All money invested in Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect 
from ist October 1956 the increased 
rate of 3} per cent per annum, income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equivalent 
to £6.1.9 per cent when income 


tax is paid at the standard rate. 


The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 3 per cent per annum, 
income tax paid, equivalent to {5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax. is paid. 
Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted; money 
may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National 
Office, or write direct to the address below for the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association, 











ABBEY HOUSE: BAKER ST.- LONDON, N.W.1- Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throu ut the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 





CVS-414 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


SIR 


The Annual General Meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates Limited was held on 
September llth at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, Sir Horace W. Clarke (the 
Chairman) presiding. The following is the 
Chairman's Statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1956: 


The Report of the Directors has referred 
to the resignation in June last of Mr G. R. T. 
Taylor, who considered that the time had 
arrived to reduce his business activities. 


I am honoured to have been chosen to 
succeed him as Chairman and feel sure that 
you share my appreciation of the high quality 
of Mr Taylor’s leadership and the able 
manner in which he has used his vast 
experience to direct your Company’s affairs 
so successfully, 

Mr P. Evans, who has decided not to seek 
re-election, has been connected with the 
Company for 54 years, and many of you will 
know the important part he has taken in your 
Company’s affairs. I am sure that you will 
endorse your Board’s good wishes to both 
Mr Taylor and Mr Evans. 


In February last, your Board unanimously 
elected Sir James Reid Young as a Director. 
This gentleman has taken a prominent part 
in the control of several important Companies 
and your Directors are confident that his 
extensive commercial and administrative 
experience will be of great value to the 
Group. 


ACCOUNTS 


Shareholders will be pleased to note from 
the Report of the Directors that your Com- 
pany and its Subsidiary Companies have 
concluded another satisfactory year, the final 
net profit applicable to the Parent Company, 
after taxation, amounting to £678,572 for the 
year to March 31, 1956, a new record, com- 
pared with £659,313 for 1954-5. As in 
previous years, the ratio of net profits to sales 
has declined, the satisfactory result being 
achieved largely because of a substantial 
increase in turnover. 


The Balance Sheet of the Parent Company 
discloses that a large sum was invested during 
the past year, approximately £540,000 being 
expended to acquire further shares in Sub- 
sidiary Companies and about £36,000 in other 
trade investments. The larger part of the 
additional investments made in Subsidiary 
Companies was met by the capitalisation of 
loans previously made by the Parent Com- 
pany. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet set out 
on pages 8 and 9 incorporates the Balance 
Sheets of the Parent Company and all 
Subsidiary Companies. It reflects the 
accelerated expansion which has taken place 
throughout the past year. Land and Build- 
ings, Machinery, Plant, etc., increased by 
nearly £800,000, major extensions taking 
place in the United Kingdom, Australia and 
Canada. The larger Group turnover led to 


RECORD YEAR’S TRADING 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


HORACE W. CLARKE’S STATEMENT 


an increase in Debtors but Group stock 


values were held at approximately the 
previous - year’s levels, despite increased 
sales and higher raw material values, 


by an improvement in the rate of stock 
turnover. 


Under the heading of Goodwill, an 
increase is shown in the item “Excess of 
book value over nominal value of shares held 
in Subsidiary Companies.” This is merely 
a balancing entry arising from the consolida- 
tion of the accounts, the increase being due 
mainly to additional investments by the 
Parent Company in the Australian and 
Canadian undertakings. 


Alterations in reserves are fully detailed 
in the Accounts, the most important being 
in Share Premium Account by reason of 
capital issues by the Parent Company and 
by Taubmans Industries Limited, the 
Australian Company. 


Shareholders’ Funds at March 31, 1956, 
at {8,949,622 compares with £8,527,727 at 
the end of the previous year. 


Your Directors have transferred £100,000 
to General Reserve and recommend the pay- 
ment of a Final Ordinary Dividend of 
114 per cent, less tax, making a total of 
16% per cent for the year, less tax. The total 
rate is equivalent to 25 per cent on the 
Ordinary Share Capital at the date of the 
last Accounts, prior to the capitalisation of 
reserves which took place during the past 
year, which was the rate paid for 1954-5. 


THE HOME MARKET 


The Directors’ Report has stated that gross 
and net profit margins declined in 1955-6, 
particularly in the United Kingdom, owing 
to the absorption of increased material, pro- 
duction and overhead costs, and I would like 
to amplify that statement. 


During our financial year 1955-6, the 
weighted cost index of raw materials used in 
our industry increased by approximately 10 
per cent, the advance being accentuated in 
the second half of the year. In addition, 
in the year under review, substantial 
increases occurred in the majority of other 
expenses, most of these being absorbed, 


thus aggravating the decline in net profit 
ratios. 


The lower profit for each unit of output 
was partially offset by a record volume of 
sales whilst an increase in investment 
income, accruing from capital outlays of 
recent years, contributed to the satisfactory 
final net profit figures. 


Operating Reports indicate that Home 
trading for the first three months of the 
current financial year has yielded a slightly 
lower net profit than that earned in the 
same period of 1955-6, the decline being 


due to a further absorption of additional 
costs. 


It is doubtful if the effect of inflation on 
costs has yet been eradicated. This, and the 


reduction in home demand which hi; 
occurred in some industries, due to cred) 
stringency, together with a decline in the 
export sales of a number of our customer,’ 
products, may result in a reduction for the 
time being in your Company’s turnover and 
profits derived from Home trading. 


However, a temporary reduction in demand 
often leads to greater activity at a subsequent 
stage, and I am confident that our production 
facilities will permit your Company to shire 
in any such welcome development. 


OVERSEAS PROGRESS 


The Overseas Companies of the Group 
collectively improved upon their previous 
year’s trading results and contributed a larger 
proportion of the Group profits. 


Sales and net profit records were aga 
achieved by the Australian Companies, where 
production facilities have been substantially 
extended in recent years, and further progress 
is reported by the New Zealand Company 
which is now wholly owned by the Australiin 
Group. 


Improved profits were obtained by the 
Companies operatipg in India, USA; Belgium 
Italy and Germany, but the earnings 0! 
Pinchin, Johnson & Associates SA !\; 
Limited, our South African Subsidiary Com 
pany, continue to be disappointing, whilst the 
French and Canadian Companies returned 1 
trading loss. The Canadian Company, ho 
ever, has reported a substantial increase i 
turnover and shows a net profit for the | 
to date. Although the earnings yield on 
investment is not yet adequate, your Dire. 
feel that reasonable returns should 
obtained in the future. 


The Argentine Company is trading und-! 
extremely difficult conditions, and it ts ‘0! 
surprising that the profits of this Comp.ny 
declined. 


The greater industrialisation which 515 
taken place in recent years in some of (h- 
overseas markets is resulting in an appropri it- 
growth of our local Companies operating | 
those territories. 


Reports received to date from abroad ind 
cate that the profits of our overseas Com 
panies for the current year may increase. 


CONCLUSION 


The wide geographical spread of you 
Group’s activities and its ability to supp'y 
an immense variety of high quality mater:'s 
at competitive prices confirm my confiden - 
in the continued success of our und 
taking. 

I extend our thanks to the Managem<'' 
members of the staff, and all other work«' 
in the Group throughout the world for t\- 
continued co-operation and loyalty. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS 


GREATER EFFICIENCY AND 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


[he twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
w of Chfford Motor Components 
jymited was held on September 7th at 
Birmingham. 


lhe following is an extract from. the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Mr S. C, 
loseph: The trading profits of the Group 
nt to £645,682 (last year £589,647), an 
ncrease of £56,035. Taxation totals £298,986 
(284.895) and after deducting this amount 


there is left a net profit to the Group of 
£346,696 (£304,752). 


After the deduction of dividends paid by 
the parent company £101,674 (£87,952), and 
transfer to reserve £175,000 (£150,000), 
the undistributed profits of the Group 
to be carried forward are £550,472 
(£480,450). 


The following is an extract from the 
Report of the Directors: Your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent 
less tax. 


In December, 1955, we acquired the whole 
of the issued share capital of Girdex Engi- 
neering Company, Limited, and since March 
31, 1956, we have purchased further shares 
in Standard Valves Limited with the result 
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that that company now becomes a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 


Having in mind the increasing competition 
in home and export markets we have, during 
the year under review, operated on lower 
profit margins. The result shown in the 
accounts has been achieved by improved 
manufacturing methods and increased pro- 
duction. 


Today it would be unwise to forecast the 
results for the current year. Changing cir- 
cumstances in the automobile industry 
naturally cause us some concern, but I would 
point out that the several units comprising 
our Group facilitate redeployment where 
such an operation may be helpful. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DIDIER-WERKE AG, WIESBADEN 
’ 
Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1955 } 
(Summary) 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
DM DM 
Share Capital cei dees dsc ccveccveessvedcccs 16,650,000.— Fixed Assets (including buildings and payments 

Convertible Bonds (conditional capital)....... 4,850,000.— CROTGUND va act ccd cccededecavnceecstepaeses 17,966,677.— 

ReserveS. vcd ccet eee ce Gessseccsaéevescavess 8,660,035.— Participations sccccccccccccccccccesce decease 6,055,768.— 

Value Adjustments ,...ccccccccccscccceseces 13,082,828.— SOOGHSs os a cacccccccctvteccscece eccdcccccere 16,287,267.— 

Contingency Reserves. ...cccccccccccccvesese 19,629, 131.— Open Construction Account .......+6. evecece 15,354,517.— 

Current Liabilities :-— SOCUTIES . acc ccedcacccidncccesscascedcctee 598,489.— 

Staff Pension Fund..... 0 os.64 Saseceescoace 4,869,653.— Mortgages and Land Charges........eeeesees 331,223.— 

Payments on Account .......-ceeceeeeeees 17,569,398.— Payments on Account .......seeeeeees eenese 1,565,549.— 
Creditoss CEeGGG}. 2 5c iccccccsscctccccccces 7,899,200.— Debtors (Trade) ......cccscccccccccccccceces 15,606,679.— i 
Creditors (Associated Companies) .........- 3,155,532.— Debtors (Associated Companies) .........+++. 3,281,462.— ‘i 
Creditors (Banks). «...sccccceccccccscccece 2,380,915.— Miscellaneous Amounts Outstanding.......... 15,795,399.— ; 
Miscellaneous Liabilities........+.+-+-+e008 3,154,786.— Cash in Hand, including Bank Balances...... 9,956,831.— : 
Transitory Items .......ccccccccccccccscces . 2235,927.— Transitory Items ........eegeeeeeeceeeeeees ° 694,274.— f 
Profit (including Balance brought forward)... = 1,348,730.— { 
4 
103,474,135.— 103,474,135.— f. 
Profit and Loss Account for Year ended 3ist December, 1955 ; 

EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 

. DM DM j 
Wages, Salaries, Social Security Payments.... 34,194,957.— Profit Balance brought forward........ ecccee 52,193.— ;) 
Deprecheiitiirs i645 cals bab aged crgedc teevene 2,950,928.— SE TRNING hits A axewccdade kh weudseeeeeue 42,563,144.— ‘ 
Interest Payments.............s0- eeevveces 401,808.— Revenue from Participations ...........+++++ 54,672.— 
Tames «6a cnaedeneexddatsnes Cheeracdcavenss -  3,767,492.— Extraordinary Revenue ...... Cocccecossocese 1,063,906.— : 
kxtraordinary Expenditure.........+++.++++s 1,070,000.— ‘ 
lrofit (including Balance brought forward)... 1,348,730.— ; 
43,733,915.— 43,733,915.— 
| 
: 
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Dividend Notice 





Ridge aay 


Our General Meeting on 21st July, 1956, resolved on payment of a dividend of 10 per cent for the year 1955. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS: 
Edmund Bieneck, Wiesbaden, Chairman; Karl Springer, 
Wiesbaden ; Dipl.-Ing. Erich Schroth, Wiesbaden; Johannes 
Dietze, Wiesbaden (Acting). 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


__ Dr. jur. Robert Frowein, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. h.c. Adolf 
Schondorff, Vice-Chairman; Alfred Broege; Dr. Dr.-Ing. Fritz 
Harders; Fritz Héfermann ; Dr.-Ing. Hugo Krueger. Staff 
Representatives: Jakob Eckes, labourer; Rolf Racky, clerk ; 
Georg Richter, labourer. 


Pri ago Ee mee Ste Se 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA 
STORES 


RECORD PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of The Inter- 
national Tea Company’s Stores, Limited, will 
be held on October 2nd, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr William 
Bolwell, for the year to April 28, 1956: 


It is with pleasure that I announce a year 
of achievement in turnover and a further 
improvement in the earnings of the company. 
Referring to the Profit and Loss account It 
will be seen that our Group trading profit is 
up by £249,307 as compared with last year 
and at £1,950,717 constitutes a record in the 
company’s history. I am very pleased to pay 
tribute to all sections of our business for 
increased earnings The improvement 1s 
shared by factories, bakeries and the retail 
branches of both the parent and all subsidiary 
companies, 


A NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT 


The wholesale department of Kearley and 
Tonge, Limited, has achieved a notable im- 
provement. It is pleasing also to be able to 
report that Ridgways, Limited, following the 
very disappointing results in the tea trade 
generally during the previous year, have 
made a remarkable recovery and produced 
record profits. 


The turnover of both retail and wholesale 
sections of the whole group has shown con- 
siderable expansion during the year. The 
extra profit from this increased trade was 
partially offset, however, by substantially in- 
creased wages and other expenses. In all the 
circumstances, I feel sure you will regard the 
final result as satisfactory. 


PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profits, before taxation, at £1,554,596 
are £226,549 more than last year. Income 
Tax and Profits Tax once again combine to 
curtail substantially the benefit of increased 
profits and at £921,354 are £190,577 up on 
last year, leaving the consolidated net profit 
only £35,972 higher at £633,242. *Of this 
amount {£41,932 has been retained in the 
accounts of subsidiaries and £210,319 has 
already been distributed by way of dividend 


to preference and ordinary stockholders, Of 
the balance remaining we propose that 
£200,000 be added to General Reserve to 
enable us to continue with our programme of 
expansion and modernisation and that a final 
dividend be declared on the ordinary stock 
of 10 per cent, bringing the total dividend for 
the year to 15 per cent, as compared with 
139 per cent last year (74 per cent on the old 
capital and 10 per cent on the capital as 
increased by capitalisation issue), leaving 
£1,273 to be added to the balance of Profit 
and Loss account to be carried forward by 
the parent company. 

The year under review has been one in 
which we have met a further rise in wages 
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and there is yet no sign of a halt in the infta- 
tionary process which brings this about. [py 
a trade as competitive as ours, this trend js 
bound to have its impact on profits. ‘There 
is obviously a limit to the extent to which in. 
creased costs can be recovered by higher 
selling prices and we must, therefore, exer 
every effort to offset these increased costs. 
We know we can never let up. Amongst the 
specific increases in expenses which wil! have 
to be faced during the current year is thar on 
local rates. I can report that our experience 
during the first three months of the current 
year is that turnover continues to show an 
increase on the corresponding period of the 
previous year, 








CITY CENTRE 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


£10 MILLION DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The seventy-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of City Centre Properties Limited was 
held on September 7th at 32, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, Mr F. W. Lindgren, 
FCA, Chairman of the Company, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 


The Income of the Group for the year to 
March, 1956, increased to £687,700 from 
£598,350 for the year to March, 1955, not- 
withstanding the sale during 1955 of Chesham 
House which produced over £90,000 per 
annum. Outgoings, including interest but 
not taxation, increased from £444,418 to 
£517,241. The excess of Income over Out- 
goings increased from £153,932 to £170,459. 


During the year under review, your Com- 
pany has completed negotiations for the 
development of the Monico site in Piccadilly 
Circus in association with the Legal & 
General Assurance Society Limited. A new 
company is in course of formation to carry 
through this scheme. This project serves to 
emphasise that the Group is active not only 
in the centre of cities in general but also in 
the very hub of the Empire and Common- 
wealth. This important and valuable pro- 
perty has been included in the Balance 
Sheet at cost, and I am assured that 


a valuation would show a= substantial 
surplus. 


BIRMINGHAM AND LIVERPOOL 


In Birmingham we are proceeding, through 
Raventop Developments Limited, in associa- 
tion with Land Securities Investment Trust 
Limited, with the development of the most 
important site in the centre of the city, which 
covers an area of some three and a half acres. 
Our interest in Raventop Developments 
Limited is included in the Balance Sheet at 
Cost £1. It is obviously of great value. 


The first section of our Lord Street, Liver- 
pool, development has been completed. Work 
is proceeding on the adjoining sections. In 
Eastgate, Leeds, the Contractors have almost 
completed Shell BP House. In Bristol a new 
building on a site in Wine Street, leased from 
the Bristol Corporation, is proceeding satis- 
factorily. 

The total capital expenditure involved in 
developments in various parts of the country 
in which the Group is interested exceeds 
£10 million. These are expected to be com- 
pleted over the next three to five years and 
will add very considerably to the revenue of 
the Group. 

The Directors still have under considera- 
tion the question of bringing the Issued 
Capital of the Company more into line with 
the value of the assets, which involves the 
capitalisation of reserves. At the appropriate 
time they will take the necessary steps t 
apply for the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee. 


The report was adopted, 





APPOINTMENTS 


= INFORMATION OFFICER (UNESTAB- 
LISHED) required by Central Office of Information 
to take charge of Unit providing service of reference 
information on United Kingdom, Commonwealth and 
World economic affairs. Essential qualifications are sound 
background of basic economic reading: knowledge of 
current affairs and of sources of information; ability to 
marshal facts, to write clearly and concisely, and to plan, 
supervise and edit Unit's work. University degree, prefer- 
ably in economics, essential Salary £1,285 to £1,530 
(men), £1,168 to £1,378 (women).—Write, giving date of 
birth, education, full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence of posts held (including dates), to AB. 1017, London 
Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. No original 
testimonials should be sent, Only candidates selécted for 
interview will be advised 


LARGE PUBLIC COMPANY 
engaged in : 

Building and Civil Engineering 

require the services of an 


ECONOMIST, 


male or female, with a good Honours Degree 
in Economics. 

The person appointed will be required to 
advise management with regard to economic and 
financial trends at home and overseas. Previous 
experience in commerce or journalism would be 
an advantage. 





Salary offered would be up to £1,500 per annum 
according to experience. Write in the first 
instance to Box 505 





RGANISATION AND METHODS ASSISTANT, 

25-35, required for progressive manufacturing com- 
pany. Applicants should have good knowledge of modern 
clerical meth and procedure. Preference given men 
with industrial experience in cost and works accounting 
and production planning. Excellent prospects. Pension- 
able. State age, qualifications, experience.—Box 509. 





S.1.R., Road Research Laboratory, require three 

e Scientific Officers in Colonial Section, which advises 
Colonial Governments on road and traffic engineering and 
undertakes research into road problems of overseas terri- 
tories. Based at Harmondsworth, Middlesex, with oppor- 
tunities of visits overseas. Facilities available for obtaining 
wide knowledge and experience of road engineering at 
home and abroad. Work concerns road materials and 
methods of construction, soil mechanics, traffic engineering, 
road safety and economics of roads and road transport. 
Qualifications Ist or 2nd Class Hon. degree or equivalent 
in Civil Engineering, Economics or Statistics. Salary : 
£585 to £1,025 Prospects of promotion to Principal 
Scientific Officer in mid-thirties (up to £1,900) with possi- 
bilities of higher posts.—Forms from M.L.N-S., Technical 
and Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street, London, 
S.W.1, quoting E.384/6A. 


OTENTIAL MANAGING DIRECTOR required by 
j well-known U.S. manufacturers of office machines, for 
immediate assignment in long-established British subsidiary. 
Qualifications: Retail and Wholesale sales experience 
in office equipment or speciality line, plus proved 
Managerial ability at high executive level 
Capable of development to top Management responsi- 
bility within two years. 
Age 30-45. 7 
Salary open (including incentive), according to proved 
past record. 
Reply to: 
The Principal, 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, 
7 York Buildings, 
‘ Adelphi, W.C.2, 
giving, in strict confidence, complete background of past 
and present carnings, with copies of testimonials covering 
Past ten years. 


ALES MANAGER required by B.X. Plastics Ltd, 
J for P.V.C. Calendered Sheet and related products. 
Experience of sales and general management essential. 
Practical knowledge of thermoplastics or textiles an 
advantage. This is an important position with good 
prospects for the right man.—Applicants are invited to 
send details of education, experience, etc., to the Sales 
Director, B.X. Plastics Ltd., Chingford, London, E.4. 


HE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAG! MENT 
requires two technical Information Officers [0 assis! 
in the Personnel Management field and in the Ff ducator 
and Training field respectively. Essential qualifications 
are good general education, University degree or cyuiys 
lent; experience in the appropriate function in industry 
or commerce; good critical faculty and ability to wr'e 
well. Languages an advantage. Starting salary, £600 
£700 p.a.—Further details from the Director, Management 
House, 8 Hill Street, W.1 


CONOMETRICIAN required by The Distillers ©9. 

Lid., for an _ operational research unit th 
Research and Development Department at Epsom nae 
over 25 years. Honours degree in Econom, © i 
knowledge of mathematical statistics, or in mathems ie 
with knowledge of applied economics. The work woul 
include a variety of subjects such as production dul 
ing, inventory control, and distribution problem» — 
ing the whole of the Company's activities in th * 
Kingdom. Apply: Staff Manager, The Dist: ‘ 


Ltd., 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. Qu Ret 

34/56. 

A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER of : are 
packaging materials has a vacancy in the %! “ 


Research Department at its London Otfice tor - 
Assistant who will be concerned with Market In\ j 
tions (involving some travelling within the one 
Kingdom) aimed at assessing the sales potential | ; 
company’s products. Candidates should be in_ ae 
group 22/28 and should hold a degree in econ > 
Applications should be forwarded, giving full dct © 
qualifications and experience (newly qualified & 
will be considered), to Box 500 


ELL-KNOWN National Food Manufacturing ©o™ 
Pany seeks chief sales executive. : 
Applicants (preferably in 32-42 age bracket) ™ > 
able to prove wide and successful experiences , 
Management on National basis and ideally '" _ 
product field. Sound knowledge marketing. 


advertising, research, analysis and statistics, also © 
Rest offers progressive opportunity for first — ; 

and carries substantial salary grade with non-co! 

Pension scheme and other amenities. at Ss 
Applications, stating age, experience and pres¢ 

in confidence, to Box 499. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEM 
' 1, pomtments Committee of tie Faculty of En- 
hope shortly to be in a posi 





a aint * Durector of Reseageh in Ind eme 
The person appointed be to engage in 
rescarel the fe and to 
take 5 p the ender, 
ment i ng neering. be 
his duics not later thas j, A 

forms of appheation and particulars may 


co from the pexeteey the Appointments 


a a 
nD ny — Street, 
Sn. ae ihe cosine date date she sopllentons ‘8 


Depart 1987, sulary for 
Wo enter UpOE Abie, is ‘Es.S00 


(AMENDED ADVERTISKMENT) 


THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE ADVISORY 


BOARD 


invite applications 
theranye 
pecans Ge Srscce, Secsetary whe to retire in 
is pension- 


sft 
uk 
ile 
aes 
He 
sf 


: 
i 





“UNIV VERSITY OF LONDON 


Ibe Senate invite applic tor the Recgersbie to 

peonomas tenaMie at the London School onermics 

a9 al Serenee (salary ti 300. 55041 200 a 

¢: mM heatians ae — be recetved not later 

mean ¢ ber 2 1956, Registrar, 

Unive "1 cndon,. Senate’ Huse, , from whom 
iculers May be 


rNIOR SCIENTIFIC ee SCIENTIFIC 
S / 1CLRS. The Ciel Serviee Commissioners invite 
i for pemsionatte covering a wide 

me of sentifie research and im most of 
the fields of fundamental and applied science. in 


' subjects the nomber of ¥ jes is small: 
vacancies exist in the Natural “Htory Museum 
f Jdates whe Reve special knowledge of, of who 


are crested in, palaeobeteny, Ology, heimintholegy, 
3 foraminifera, matywn. taxonomy. 

Cand dotes must have obta @ university degree with 
firs ccond class Reneuts in an epecorens scientific 
‘ Juding engineering) or in athematics, of an 
t aicnt quahfieation; @r possess bi professional 
P f s Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
must i ddution have had af least — years’ post- 
grat other approved eauperiene 

inter cw Boards sit at frequen a als. 

Candidates taleé their degrees in 1956 may apply 
before « result of their examination is known, 

Aye iimuts. Semtor Scientific Officers, between =. and 

but spect sly suitable candidates under 26 be 
!. tor Sctentifte Officers between 2) and 28 S during 


“6 «up to at for —" ee of Ay Ra 
me Officer claus), (Leadon) Scientific 
fers men) £€1,195~- “ti ads ry wit ‘eee. 
Soenut Officers : (men) £60 £1,055 ; i 

Women's scales being inoipeed ‘under equal pay — 


Somewhat lower rates in thé provinees. 

lorther partieulars, for which early application is 
advecd from Ciwil Sérviee Commission, Scientifie Branch, 
Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 


<<. for Senior Seientifie Officers and §.52/56 for 
Scientit Officers 

\ {1}OROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC 
} Ort ie ERS The Civil Serviee Commissioners 


ie plhcations for pertianént posts. Early applica- 
i" a ised The duties inchide research in atmo- 
spher physics, covering thé study of cloud structure, 
‘ynopix and dynamical metéerelegy, large and small 
nal @fhision and turbulence, climatology, 
ent of ‘trumenmts, There is a limited number 
posts for forecasting work at the more important centres. 
Socessfol candidates will be given a course in meteor- 
yp’ before being assig 
clbishment tor further training and experience. In 
some stances candidates with national service obliga- 


ns can be commissioned in the R.A FP. for forecasting 
dules at RAF. stations. Further Information may_ be 
ohtaned from the Director, Meteorolo ru Office 
MO \). Au Ministery, Kingsway, Leadon, 

(andidutes must he” between 31 and 2 rin 1956 
‘up to 4] or 


nest members of the 
Offer class) hey must he ‘or otain i Summer, 
ISSO) &@ First of Sevond ae preferably 
i phys or mathemetics, Salaries eaten =. 


1055 Women’s seales lower = -—y *y-y 
(gual pay scheme. Sonvéwhat in srovapen 
Opportunies for promotion to Senior Se ScientifNe Officer 
fi iss 21.445), and higher posts. 

Particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Kanch 30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No $4256 (Met.), 


MARKET RESEARCH HEAD 


A young executive agé 30 to 40 with modern 
techmques of market research required to head 
hew department with 100-year-old North British 
Kobber Co. currently engaged in a £4 million 
modernisation and expansion programme in cen- 
junction with the United States Rubber Co., one 
of America’s largest rubber manufacturers, The 
‘ompany is preparing to market aggressively exist- 
it and new rubber and plastic products in the 
held ef Tyres, Footwear and General Mechanicals 
Applicants should have a knowledge of statistical 
method to degree standard and should have spent 
® number of years im this type of work. A man 
with real initiative and des’:e to réach a position 
of responsibility is the one being sousht. Details 
‘ qualifications rence ould 
addressed to The Industria Relations Division, 
Castle Mills, Edinburgh. 


!CHANICAL ENGINEER.—A well-known steel and 
India Lneerene company requires, for its large works in 
wt. an experienced engineer, aged between 30 and 40 


Candidates must have served a full 


Hiceship « engineering appren- 


niet be Graduate Engineers. Although not essential, 
beat alway experience would be an advantage. The 
tions rv ee. great responsibility, and salary and condi- 
ieedes oNered are im ketping with the High Standard re- 
aunts Applications, which will be treated ia strict 
nn Lie. Should give full g@etails of age, qualifications 
ea wan a date, and should be addressed to Box 528. 


Be - ter Juda, .» 47 Gresham Street, London. 
W' fequireé an Account Executive to work on the 
female WENPMeS Account. The person, either male or 


Chie wh auld Preferably have had no advertising experi- 
Qua hit) aa but should be of suitable educational 
the ooh at tne feeling for contemporary life and—since 
be larced nent’ Account Executive is a harrassing one—a 

“ Dersonality. | Starting salary good and prospects 


ven hetter—Write, Mana Di 
A 2 ging Director, Cliflord Bloxham 
<_le'lners Lid, Lion House, Red Lion CA. 


. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


take up duty on a date wo 1957. The 
of the Board is 
‘iV advising "tne Board’ and the Employers’ Sides of she 
ting bodies concer wit 
be x condit of A, -f— 4 ~ 


ions 
ment in Engiand and Wales, and in Scotland also 


(2) acting Employers’ : to these , o- 
tieting bodies, and an A the hs coctonn! 
associations and representing such 


() the application of agreements on wares and work- 
ng ions arising from these jotations 

(4) representing the Board and the mployers* Sides 

at etings and ¢ in comnection with their 





o odvial "focal 

advising authorities im matters concern 
industrial relations. an 
A local government background would be helpful Ae 


it is not essential, The main requisite of the 
thoreughly cs owe 
a very wi field, ability to assume f ity for 
negotiations on a large scale and at all els. a a 
extensive efperience of industrial relations, 
application, which is returnable by October 6, 1986. may 
be had on application to the Secretary, 


ctical experience in wage 


37 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


SOUTH WALES DIVISION 
Vv No er 
Applications invited fer 


Ment of SECOND on THIRD estan: J ‘ENERE LER 
(STATISTICS). GENERAT ON) 
DEPARTMENT, DIVISIONAL EADOU ARTE tw 


Salary: Grade AX/DX2 £1,015 to £1,230 per annum 
Grade AX/DX4_ £810 to £1,010 per annum 


according to experience. 


The successful applicant will be in charge of the 


Statistics Section and should have r experience in the 
a fication of statistical method to 


Jniversity degree including statistical method or an 


equivalent qualification desirah 


Application forms obtainable from Secretary, South 
Wales Division, Central Electricity Authority, Twyn-y- 


fedwen Read, Gabaifa, Cardiff, to be returned by Septem- 
ber 21, 1956. 





ACCOUNTANT, 


with at least intermediate 
qualifications, required in 
ES LE. CA P 

Dv an associat soma o' 

hic HARD COSTAI TTD. 

Showld have «2 minimum of three years in «4 
professional accounts office or in Head 
accounts riment of commercial firm. ust 
be capable supervising African clerks. 

Tours of 18 months’ duration followéd by three 

’ paid leave in UK. Kit allowance and 
single furnished accommodation provided. 
Salary £1,150 to £1,250 per annum, according to 


Write, giv details of experience, to: 


Richard Costain Limited, 
itt estminster Bridge Road, 
London, $.E.1. 


SALES ADMINISTRATION 


Vacancy occurs (through promotion) at Glasgow 
Branch of progressive company. Applications sought 
from young men of intelligenee, initiative and pet who 
can ft into a dynamic team. Experience of sales plan- 
ning, office procedures and customer contacts an van- 
tage. Attractive salary with good prospects in expanding 
company.—Give full details of career, including pr 
salary, in confidence..to: Black and Decker 1d., 
Personnel _Department, Harmondsworth, Mi Sex. 

MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Dye- 

stuffs Division, has vacancies for one of two 
PROGRAMMERS for an Electronic Computer and Data 
Processing System to be installed shortly. The 
will be concerned with commercial data processing 
the application ef the computer to various ¢ 
proeedurés und problems, Applications are invited from 
experienced pregrammers, of persons with @ ree in 
mathematics or am accountancy or kindred quali con, 
interested in being trained in this work. Starting salary 
will be commensurate with qualifications and experiene 
and the posts offer good prospects. —Please write, givi 
brief details of age. experience and qualifications, to 
Department, Hetagom House, Blackley, Manchester, 9. 


ATIONAL COAL BOARD, East Midlands Division, 
invite appheati for Superannuable appointments in 
their Organisation and Methods Branch 
The Work involves the conduct of studies of office 
methods organisation and staffing throughout the Division, 
Commencing salaries will be between £1,085 and £1,475 
for those who are a ¥ equipped in all respects 
these posts. If a or training is necessary, 
appointments may be initially within the scale £940 
to £1,200. 
Applications, with full particulars of age, * educati 
lifications, experience and present salary, to: The St# 
Direc rector, National Coal Board, East Midiands Division, 
Sherwood Lodge, Arnold, Notts. within 14 days. 
favclopes and applications to be marked S.V. '620/G. 
CTUARY, preferably under age 30, required at Head 
Office by Australian Life Office operating in Common- 
wealth countries. Staff age distribution a expansion of 
business offer excellent prospects of promotion.—Apply, in 
confidence, Box 402. 


927 
STATISTICIAN 


A Statistician is required with a good knowledge of 
mathematics of statistical theory for research werk in 
Management problems in a large Company just outside 
London. The work is akin to operational research, and 
the .e- will have the opportunity later of moving 
into Management post. Experience is not cssential 
and ‘comebody ht from a University would be 
y will vary acearding to experience, but 

£600 pet annum to start.—Apply 





ESEARCH WORKER required im the Research, 


and s 
toGeewies Fametions Department at 
i analysing statistics, 
partic when necessary. in 
projects undertaken in areas. Know- 
of statistical principles and methods is essential; 
qualifications in sociology, or any related 
social study an advantage. miment (superannuabic) 
accord: te qualific and experience within inclusive 
seale £8 to £1,031 
Write, with particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tiens and experience, to N Coal Board, Staff 
Dept., Heuse. London, $.W.1, marking envelope 
SS/ 382, before September 22, 1956, ee 


CTUARY, early 308, for several years head of stock- 
brokers’ investment department, secks change larger firm 

(or institution) where ability to deal with institutional busi- 
— will have more se we in = angerts, o 
repert writ -swWitc 3. x 503. 

Prksoxnt MANAGERESS,. 29, requires post with 
Camor economist, experienced welfare, 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL MOTORS-HOLDEN’S FELLOWSHIPS 
ough the generous foundation of General Motors- 
Helden’s the University is enabled to invite applications 
for study in Canberra from university graduaics. 

Three awards are offered, each tenable for one year, 
commencing in 1957. In the discretion of the University 
these awards may be made with the expectation of 
tenewal fer a further i not exceeding two years. 

Preference in selection will be given to students pre- 
pari for careers in industry, or for academic careers, 
ine me teaching, and who have gteduated in disciplines 
related to the Sciences, Engineering, Commerce or 
Economics. 

The value of the Fellowships, which will not be less 
than £A800 per annum nor more than £AI,200 per 
annum, will be determined according to the needs and 
seniority of the « cant. These emoluments will be 


Those whom Fellowshi aré awarded will be 

a yy to take up their F ships at the beginning 

1957 academic year (March). Applicants must 

te University graduates with some research experience. 

, + ag 2 ¥ wa may be able to enrol for a degree 
« . OF 2), 

Bother patticulars and application forms should be 

btained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 

of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 


C1, 
Applications close on October 15, 1956. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVER’ ITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

pr post, tuition for the above Degree ‘(obtainable 
without residence). which is a valuable qualification for 
these scecking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London OS be and Diplomas G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 flingten House. Cambridge. 


CHAIRMEN/MANAGING DIRECTORS) 
MAJORITY SHAREHOLDERS 


Top management consultant, with 20 years” industrial 
perience i that of Managing Director. now 
specialises in surveys of Company/Group structure and 
organisation to contrive stability and expansion against 
the complex future.—-Box 506 


MPANY with long experience of ‘production and 
marketing in proprietary ficld wishes to purchase 

one /_— business of similar character. Products may 
be food, pharmaceutical, toilet or cosmetic. Negotiations 
will be. searching and conducted at professional level. 
jon of some importance, and Lancashire or Yorkshire 
me. enquiries treated with utmost confidence.— 

nm first instance outline history, present 
ioe ‘aa financial P to M ing Director. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 

range of subjects for the two examinations for 

a mae <S (ona) @ ee * Entrance is included). 

oderate 1000 Wolsey Hall 

students ha secured “this eeret since 1925.— 

i a ee : fecgeter of 
Studhes, Maree TOXEOR 


Fea 8 "Goo eet is to be had, you will 
find Duff = CciD. It's a fine light 





sherry a he ONAOisscur Named. 
enough, after a Seunieh hero of the Tith 
Titi Sogeree Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 


— on Keonomics, oe History, Anthro- 
the — Sciences 


forid-wide mailing 

=. , B38 - i. —ti-i2 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W. 

R SALE.—The Evonomist, em 1949-December, 
_1955.—Offers to Box S01. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Managersent. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, cic Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning oT or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (9/2 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Economist : 


Australia : £8 Ss. erg 


E Poland) : 
canada $21.50 or £7.14s Gibsaeas Paden at 
: t Africa: £5.5s, — - kong : £7 
SY" : £5.5s, india & Ceylon : £6 





Annual Air Subscription Rates 


44.15e. Iran: & lraq : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
israel : £6 He tty Coast : £5.55 Sudan : £5.10s. 
: £9 tan : £6 Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 


Japan : 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


Rhodesia (N, & S.) : £5. 10s. 


USA. : $21.50 or £7. 4s. 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Imagine a marine world 
without oil! 


Hard to do, isn’t it? Yet how much harder it would 

be to live in such a world. In the marine field alone, oil 
has contributed in so many essential ways. It has 
facilitated trade and commerce. It has drawn together 
the community of nations. It has helped people 
everywhere to live better, to progress and prosper. In 
supplying finer marine products to the peoples 

of 67 free nations, and through more than 350 world 


ports, Caltex has for years played a significant role 
in this dynamic industry. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe * Africa * Asia * Australia * New Zealand 


